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REPORT 

OF THE 

COUNCIL OF THE NORTH-CHINA BBANCH 

OF THE 

glirpt ^mih[ ^xrmtj 

For the Year 1873. 



The following gentlemen were elected office-bearers at the first 
meeting of tlie year : — 

F. B. Forbes, Esq., President. 

T. G. Smith, Esq., Secretary. 

J. E. Rbdino, Esq., Corresponding Sccrctarj. 

H. CoRDiER, Esq., Librarian. 

P. K. DoMARESQ, Esq., Treasurer. 

W. B. Pr> er, Esq., Curator. 

The Rev. Canon Butcher, ^ 

Rev. J. Thomas, 

D. J. Macoowan, Esq., M. D., 

Sir Edmund Hornby, 

W. H. Medhurst, Esq., ^ 

T. W. KiNosMiLL, Esq., 

T. Dick, Esq., 

F. B. Johnson, Esq., | 

J. Haas, Esq., J 

A vacancy having occurred in the Council by the departure of 
Mr. Dick for Europe, Geo. P. Seward, Esq. was unanimously 
elected to fill the same, during the remainder of the season. 

The Society has to deplore the loss by death of several of its 
Members during the year, particularly those of Professor Stanislas 
Julien, and B. Hobson, M. B. of Canton. 

A few months ago the Council appointed a Committee consisting 
of Messrs. Medhurst, Michie and Porbes to revise the Rules of 
the Society. The results of their works have been laid before the 
Members, and the Council propose to publish the New Rules, ^ j 
when finally passed, as an appendix to the jwesent report. .fy 



Members of the Council. 
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During the year seven (7) meeting have taken place, at which 
seven Resident and two Non-Resident Members have joined the 
Society. 

Six Members have resigned during the year. 
The present List of Members consists of twelve Honorary, 
thirty-four Corresponding, seventy-six Resident and eighty Non- 
Resident. Total two hundred and two Members. 
A List of the Members is herewith appended. 
The following papers were read during the year :— 
Recollections of Life ip. China, previous to 1840, 

by S. Wells Williams, L.L.D. 
On the Early History of Shanghai, 

by Carl Schmidt, Esq. 
The Legend of Wen Wang, Founder of the Chow Dynasty in 
China, 

by T. W. Kingsmill, Esq. 
Fox Myths, . 

by T. Watters, Esq. 
A Visit to Chni-fu-hin, the final resting place of Confncins, 

by the Rev. J. Edkins. 
An Account of the Recent Expedition by the French up the River 
Meikong, by M. Francis Gamier, 
S. Viguier, Esq. 
Notes on Chinese Musical Instruments, 

by N. B. Dennys, Esq. 
Inscriptions on the Stone Drums of the Chow Dynasty, 

by S. W. Bushell, Esq., M.D. 
Some recent explorations in Hangchow, having more especial 
reference to the descriptions of Marco Polo, 
by the Rev. G. E. Moule. 
A list of donations to the Society will be found in the Librarian's 
Report. 

Appended is the Balance Sheet for the year 1873; showing a 
surplus in hand of TIs. 473.17. 



librarian's ll^pori* 



A glance at the list of works presented to the Library during 
the present year will show that while the donations have been 
more numerous than during the preceeding year, the importance 
of some of them, for instance the "Voyage d'Exploration e^l" 
Indo-Chine" of Commandant Doudart de Lagree, cannot be ov/ 
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estimated. This is progress surely, but it does not fiilfiU our 
expectations ; the progress of a library is measured by the increase 
in the number and importance of the works presented yearly 
compared with the list of the desiderata; a very small progress 
indeed have we made then if we look to the object we had in view 
when the library was first begun : a complete collection of works 
on China, and if we think of the number of years which will be 
required to reach it at such a slow pace. 

We expressed last year a hope that the state of the finances of 
the Society would enable the Council to devote some of the funds 
at their disposal to the purchase of new books ; and we had drawn 
attention to several works wanted ; we had also indicated a few 
general works of reference needed by any Library and pointed 
out that not only were new purchases necessary but that in order 
to keep the old ones some money ought to be spent for their 
preservation : repairs, bookbinding, &c. Our hopes have not been 
realized and we can only renew them this year. 

The Catalogue of the Library published last year included all 
the works presented up to the 31st of December; in our Report for 
1872 we gave therefore only tLe short titles of the works; this 
year we give the titles in fiiU to facilitate the preparation of a 
Supplement to the Catalogue. 

HENRI CORDIER, 

Hon. Librarian N. C. B. R. A. S, 



List of Works presented to the IAbrai*y of the North- China 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

during tJie year 1873. 



Heports of the United States Commissioners to the Paris Universal Exposition, 
1867. Pablished nnder direction of the Secretary of State by- 
authority of the Senate of the United States. Edited by William 
P. Blake, Commissioner of the State of California. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1870, 6 vols. 8vo. Prom the U. S. 
Department of State. 
Nalas nnd Damajanti. Eine Indische Dichtung aus dem iibersetz von Franz 
^ff Bopp, Berlin, 1838, 12mo. From K. Himly, Esq, 
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Beport from the §elect Committee on Commercial Belations with China; 
together with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Index, 
1847; small folio. 
Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie de Paris. From the Society. 
Bulletin Mensuel de, la Societe d'Acclimatation de Paris. 

The Chinese Commercial Guide hy S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 5th ed. 

Hongkong, Shortrede, 1863, 8vo. pp. XVI— 388— 266. From 
the Author. 
The Naturalist's Library conducted by Sir William Jardine, Bart. Edin- 
burgh, W. H. Lizars, 40 vols. 12mo. (1833-1843). 

Mammalia, (1833-1842) 13 vols. 

Ichthyology, (1835-1843) 6 „ 

Entomology, (1840-1841) 7 „ 

Ornithology, (1834-1843) 14 „ 

40 vols. 

From Capt. W. C. Law. 

Voyage d'Exploration en In^o-Chine effectue pendant les annees 1866, 1867, 
et 1868 par une commission franyaise presidee par M. le Capitaine 
de Fregate Doadart de Lagree, et public par les ordres da ministre 
de la marine, sous la direction de M. le lieutenant de vaisseaa 
Francis Garnier, avec le concours de M . Delaporfce, lieutenant de 
vaisseau, et de MM. Joubert et Thorel, medecins de la marine, 
memhres de la commission. Paris, Lib. Hachette et Cie. Imp. 
Crete fils, Corbeil. 2 vols. 4to. y-1016 pages. L'ouvrage est 
illustre de *26() gravures sur bois et accompagne d'un atlas. From 
Mr, Francis Gamier. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, New Haven. Vol. IX, Nos. I & 
II, Vol. X, No. L (1869-1872) 3 vols. 8vo. From the Society. 

Becherches sur TExistence des Juifs en Chine depuis les temps les plus 
recules jusqu*a nos jours "par Mr. A. Wylie. Memoire traduit de 
Tanglais par M. Pabbe Th. Blanc et annote par M. G. Pauthier. 
Paris, 1864, ppt.^Svo. From the Author. 

Translation and Remarks on an Ancient Buddhist inscription at Keu-ynng- 
kwan in North-China by A. Wylie. (Rep. from the Transactions 
of the R. A. Society December 1870) ppt. 8vo. From the Author. 

Sur nne Inscription Mongole en caractdres Pa-sse-Pa, par M. A. Wylie. 
Ppt. 8vo. Paris, 1862. From the Author. 

The Bible in China by A. Wylie, Esq. (Rep. from the Chinese Recorder, 
Nov. & Dec. 1868). Ppt. 8vo. From the Author. 

Jerusalem, an Introduction to its Archaeology and Topography by William 
Simpson, London, 1872, ppt. 8vo. From the Author. 

(Mr. William Simpson is the Artist who was sent last year to China by the ** Illnstrated 
London News" to sketch the chief scenes of the Marriage of^the Emperor. 

Mittheilungen der Deutschen G^sellschaft fiir Natur und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens. Herausgegeben von dem Vorstande. Yokohama, Ist 
and 2nd Nos. (1873). From the Society. 

Catalogue des Collections rapportees de I'Amerique Russe par A. Pinart. 

Paris, Claye, 1872, 8vo. From E. Leroux, Paris. 

Bidrag til Kundskab am Christianiafjordens Fauna II. Af Michael Sars, 
Christiania, Johan Dahl, 1870, 8vo. 

Christiania omegns Phanerogamer og Bregner med angivelse af Deres ud- 
bredelse samt en indlening om vegetationens afhsengighed aif 
underlaget af A. Blytt. Christiania, 1870, 8vo. 
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Det Kongelige Norate Frederiks Universitets Aarsberetning for Aaret 1870. 
Christiania, 1871, 8vo. 

Thomas Saga Erkibyskups— Fortaelling om Thomas Becket Erkebishop of 
Canterbury af C. R. Unger. Christiania, 1869, 8vo. 

Le Neye de Instedal et ses Glaciers par C. de Seae 4to. Christiania, 1870. 

Annales de Flnstitut meteorologique de Norvege, 1867-70. From the Royal 
University of Norway. 

On the Ch*ing Muh Hsiang, or •* Green Pntchak " of the Chinese. With 
some remarks on the antidotal virtues ascribed to Aristolochije 
by H. F. Hance, Ph. D. ppt. 8vo. [Reprinted from the "Journal 
of Botany" for March 1873.] From the Author. 

Report of the Secretary of War, being part of the Message and Documents 
communicated to the two Houses of Congress at the beginning of 
the second session of the forty-second Congress. Vol. II, Wash- 
ington, 1871, 8vo. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of War on the Operations of the Department 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1872. Vol. II, Washington, 

1872, 8vo. From Mr. Sprague, Chief Engineer U. S. S. Iroquois, 
A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese Dialect by George Carter 

Stent, Shanghai, Customs* Press, 1871, 8vo. 
Idem, Photographed on a Fan. From the Author. 
"Fanning the Grave and the Wife tested" by G. C. Stent, Shanghai, 1873, 

ppt. 12mo. From the Author. 
** Jen Kuei*s Return"— a Play [From the Chinese] by G. C. Stent, Shanghai, 

1873, ppt. 12mo. From the Author. 

Cosmos — Communicazioni sui Progress! pi^ recenti e notevoli della Geografia 

e della Scieaza affini di Guido Cora II, III-IV, Torino, Guido Cora, 

1873, 4to, 
Constitution and By-Laws of Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences with 

Address of President, List of Officers and Committees for 1873. 

Minneapolis, 1873, ppt. 8vo. From the Academy. 
VIII und IX Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Erddkunde zu Dresden 1872, 

Dresden, 8vo. 

HENRI CORDIER, 

Hon. Librarian N, C. B, R, A. S. 

Shanghai, \st January^ 1874. 



The Balance Sheet for the year 1873, which I have now to 
present, is more than usually satisfactory, in as much as all claims 
upon the Society, to date, have been paid, leaving a balance of 
Tls. 473.17 in hand, and there is still a considerable amount to be 
collected from non-resident subscribers. 

The cost of certain improvements now in contemplation will 
reduce this balance by about Tls. 150, and leave the Society with 
ample iunds for printing the Journal. 

P. K. DUMARESQ, 
Hon, Treasurer N,-C. B, of R, A, S. 
December Slsti^ 1873. 
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VU 



WiiAihr Report for 
1873 



The following tables with observations were taken under the su- 
perintendence of the Shangfhai Meteorological Committee. 





Hif^hest Range 
of Barometer. 


Lowest Range 
of Barometer. 


Thermo- 
meter 


o 

1 


i 
o 




Months. 


Barometer. 


If 

H 


Barometer. 


^ « 


in the 
Shade. 


Prevailing 
Winds. 




Max. 


Min. 




January ... 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December. 


30.558 
30.651 
30.454 
30.356 
30.251 
30.155 
30.010 
30.050 
30.160 
30.360 
30.502 
30.603 


o 

38 
35 
53 
65 
59 
70 
81 
74 
70 
54 
66 
46 


29.700 
29.950 
30.000 
29.846 
29.800 
29.730 
29.745 
29.730 
29.746 
30.950 
30.054 
30.000 


o 

39 
52 

68 
68 
71 
75 
82 
76 
77 
68 
57 
54 


o 

67 

66 
64 
80 
84 
82 
96 
94 
85 
75 
72 
66 


o 

25 
23 
33 
41 
45 
61 
73 
70 
66 
46 
34 
32 
1 


44 

28 
52 
54 
35 
46 

9 
36 
75 
36 

2 
67 


4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 


N.W.; N.B. 

N.W. 

N.W.; S.E. 

Variable. 

S.E. 

E.S.E. 

S.S.E. 

S.E.; N.E. 

N.E.; N.W. 

N.E.; N.W. 

Variable. 

S.W;N.W;N.K 



The instrument from which the barometrical observations were 
taken is a Fortin's standard of 5-10 inch bore No. 287. It is 
placed aboiit 16 feet above the river level. Highest rise of water 
during spring tides is from 11 feet 6 inches to 12 feet. 

The gales of January 1873 were of unusual severity. At this 
time a serious depression in the mercury tube was eidsting over 
the north coast as far as Chefoo, and the barometrical reading of 
29.700 inches in Shanghai on the 3rd of that month was registered 
with a temperature of 25° of Fahrenheit. The maximum 30.651 
inches in February 1873 was lower than the highest rise of 1871 
and 1872, though higher than any reading of 1867, 1868, 1869 
and 1870. 

The maximum temperature 96° of Fahrenheit in the month of 
July 1873 was 2° below what it rose to in 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 
and 1872, and 3° in 1871. The minimum of 23° in the month 
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of February 1873, was identical with what it fell to in Janunry 
1S72, The lowest range of Thermometer for the past seven years 
being 26° in January 1867, 19° in December 1868, 21° in Janu- 
ary 1869, 22° in January and December 1870, 19° in December 
1871, 23° in January 18>2 and 23° in 1873. 

A careful register of the Ozonometer has been kept both night 
and day. Observations of these delicate ^r tests are vitiated Avhen 
gases are developed, but if the gradations 6 and 7 of Schonbein's 
scale really indicate a healthy atmosphere most certainly Shang- 
hai is a favoured spot. 

With the exception of the years 1871 and 1872, less rain fell 
in 1873 than in any other year since 1866. The aggregate number 
of hours rain in 1867 and the six following years being 645 in 

1867, 952 in 1868, 978 in 1869, 673 in 1870, 351 in 1871, 298 
in 1872 and 472 in 1873. Save and except in September 1809, 
75 hours rain in last September was the highest number registered 
in that month of any year since 1866, and 2 in November the least 
recorded in any month during the same period. The scarcity of 
rain in the month of June of 1870, was unusual, and the drought 
experienced in consequence equalled by none since 1864; circum- 
stance which materially influenced agricultural operations. The 
disparity is best shown by the following number of hours rain in 
the month of June for the past seven years. In 1867, 113; in 

1868, 117; in 1869, 130; in 1870, 102; in 1871, 30; in 1872, 
104 and 35 in 1873. 

Number of gales in 1873 amount to 20, 3 in excess of 1872. 
A storm of unusual violence, and the hardest blow of the year, 
passed over this district in the beginning of January. Consider- 
able daniage was done to native vessels and many were totally 
lost. Several typhoons have been experienced to the southward 
and eastward of the Yang-tsze Cape, and on the Coast of Japan, 
though none have passed over this locality. 

The prevailing winds for corresponding months may be said as 
a rule to be almost the same every year, and the steady breezes 
during the first three weeks of July 1873, travelling at the rate 
of from 21 to 40 miles an hour, as also the light and variable airs 
of November last were exceptional. 

Shanghai, 1^^ January^ 1874. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHINA PRIOR TO 1840.* 

♦ 

Bt S. W. WILLIAMS, L.L.D. 

THE treatment of a subject like this is not very easy, considering 
that there will be many who would like to have particular in- 
formation upon certain thing's, and others who wolild desire to be 
informed on other points; but I shall endeavour, in going- over the 
details of those years, to give such an idea of the mode of living 
and the character of the foreign community, and its relations with 
the Chinese, as will in some measure supply a description of the 
way in which foreigners lived and traded, and went about in those 
early days. When I arrived after a passage of 127 days, we 
brought three days latest news from America. It was the season 
when most of the tea ships arrived, and news was then thought 
to come in very rapidly, as it was seldom at that time of year that 
more than a week or two elapsed without some ship arriving. 
Within the next two years, however, there was one interval of 
nearly 80 days, during which we heard nothing from either Eng- 
land or America, and one ship brought, in that case, nearly three 
months' additional news from those countries. When our ship 
arrived, and had anchored in the waters near Lintin Island, one 
of the first things that happened was the coming of a boat-load of 
cassia from Canton, to be put on board at the outside anchorage; 

♦ Delivered before the Society on the 13th January, 1873. 
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60 that when the ship arrived, the dunnage for the tea she was 
to take in would be ready for her. This was brought down by 
the Chinese. We had to send over to Macao, 20 miles, to g-et 
a pilot, and when we went up river we had the native pilots iiir- 
nished by the Chinese Government from the Pilot Office at Macao. 
At Whampoa lay the large fleet of the East India Company. At 
that time the Company had received notice that they were in future 
to be a political, instead of a trading Company, and this being 
the last season, they had a large number of ships at Whampoa — 
the finest fleet, perhaps, to be seen anywhere in the world — some 
of which had from 70 to 90 men on board; the number of ships 
at Whampoa, stretching along three miles, was about 125 in all. 
None were allowed to go up to Canton; indeed, it was only some 
seven years after, that there was known to be a passage by which 
they could get up, so carefully had the Chinese kept foreigners 
ignorant of the channels. When we went to Canton, it was 
fdways by ships' boats, manned by the crews, unless we got out 
a pass for a dollar-boat. These, which by the way always cost 
^4, were furnished by the compradore of the ship, and had to 
report at two or three "chop-houses," along the way up. But 
most of the ships had their own boats, and as there were so many 
sailors, lascars especially, I have often seen over 100 together, 
who frequently for want of accommodation turned the boats upside 
down, in warm weather particularly, and found a sleeping place 
imdemeath or prepared their njeals by it. Opposite the factories 
a small creek ran in -shore, and boats came up to the tide waiter's 
station at its head, to land their passengers. The word Factories 
was applied to the foreign dwellings at Canton, not because any 
work was carried on, but because factors lived in them. This 
was an old name which had been known in India and the Archi- 
pelago. As soon as the ship I was in arrived, it was reported to 
the Hong Merchants, that such a ship had come to Olyphant &, 
Co., as well as the names and number of the passengers wko were 
to stay at Canton — and these Hong Merchants became security 
for our good conduct. We never saw these men, but they became 
official security to their Government for our good behaviour, and 
that we should not do anything against its interest. At that time 
there were only 5 or 6 Hong Merchants, who were really solv- 
ent, for the system was a contrivance on the part of the Chinese^ 
Government to secure the collection of the duties, and the; j 
became responsible for so much duty as the Government wf is 
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pleased to collect from the commerce. The trade that year was, 
as I have said, a very large one, and the East India Company 
had the largest portion of it. 

At the time of my arrival at Canton, Mr. Plowden was what 
was called President of the supercargoes of the East India Com- 
pany; Mr., afterwards Sir John, Davis being also one of them. 
There were 22 or 24 of these supercargoes in all, and of these, 
one-half or three-fifths were generally resident at Canton. Of 
the foreign firms that did business apart from the Company, there 
are five and, I believe, only five that still exist, viz.: — Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Dent & Co., and Turner & Co., British; 
and Messrs. Eussell & Co* and Olyphanl;^ Co., American. The 
residents of Canton numbered about 250 more or less, and, as a 
contrast to the state of things at present, I may state that there 
was but one German and two Frenchmen. There were a good 
number of Parsees, British subjects. Among the 250 residents 
there was not one lady; such foreign families as were in China 
staid down at Macao, and it was not till 1843 or 1844 that any 
foreign families were allowed to reside at Canton. I learned that, 
before I arrived, a Mr. Bannerman attempted to take his family 
up to Canton with him, and so apprehensive was he of what the 
Chinese might do in consequence, that he had guns brought up 
from the ships and placed up and down among the factories to 
defend himself and others. 

The factories were a series of 13 "Hongs," quite different 
from anything that can be seen in this part of China. They were 
placed close side by side of each other, forming as it were a row or 
"terrace" fronting the river, but each Hong consisted of a series 
of buildings placed one behind the other from the river backwards, 
for a depth of from 550 to 600 feet to the first street running 
parallel with the river. They were, in fact, modelled on the 
Chinese ground plan for the building of extensive houses, viz., 
court within court in as long a series as may be possible or de- 
sirable. The approach to those in the rear was through the 
basement of those in front. The interval between the houses 
was from 80 to 60 feet, or more. The upper storeys of these 
buildings were divided off by partitions. Some of them had only 
two storeys, but that in which I lived had three. The old facto- 
ries had been entirely destroyed by fire in 1822, but they were 
rebuilt at the expense of the Hong Merchants who owned most 
of them. 
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Of these Hong Merchants the chief was Howqua, who was in 
many respects a very remarkable man. These merchants were 
the intermediaries between the Chinese authorities and foreigners. 
When foreigners wished anything from the Chinese authorities, 
the plan was to draw up a petition and take it to a certain gate of 
the City known as the Oil Gate, where it was received by a 
policeman, or some low official who was generally at hand. But 
sometimes the Hong Merchants refused to receive or transmit 
such petitions. On one occasion a Scotchman named Innes, a 
man of great energy, brought a petition to the Oil Gate, but the 
Hong Merchants having got a hint of its purport refused to receive 
it.' He waited at the Gate all day, but they persisted in their 
refusal. As night approached, he gave orders to his boy to go 
and fetch his bed, as an indication that he intended to stop there 
all night, and when the merchants came to know that, they re- 
ceived his petition. On another occasion before my arrival Mr. 
Jardine, the head of Jardine, Matheson & Co., having taken a 
petition to the gate in question got rather hard usage, some one 
having struck him a rap on the head. He, however, never stirred, 
or gave any indication that the blow had hurt him, from which 
circumstance he came to be known and spoken of by the Chinese, 
during all his subsequent stay in. China, as (^ BM^ M) ^^^^ ^o^ 
lo shu, "the iron headed old rat." This gate, — a very small one 
in the Southern Wall of Canton City — I have myself very fre- 
quently visited, but never with a petition. 

As I have already said, there were no ladies at Canton till after 
the ratification of the Treaty of Nanking in 1843. Shortly after I 
arrived in Canton, Mr. Plowden left for England and Mr. Davis 
(afterward Sir John) took charge. He was the last of the East 
India Company's Presidents. I cannot tell what number he held 
in the series, but as the East India Company was established 
about A.D. 1600, he must have had a long line of predecessors 
during the interval of over 230 years. Of the merchants trading 
at Canton who were British subjects, most accepted a Consular 
commission from the Governments of other countries, as prior to 
1834 the East India Company had the exclusive privilege of 
trading, and all British subjects must be under them. There 
were 13 factories for the 250 residents above mentioned, and the 
area covered by the factories was exactly that of the Great Py- 
ramid — 12 acres. Facing the river in front of the houses there 
was a small opening or square which had been gradually gained 
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from the river, whicli became a favorite place of resort for huck- 
sters and beggars, the latter being attracted to the spot by the 
Parsees frequently distributing alms in the neighbouring streets. 
From this open space a series of shops ran up through the fac- 
tories for a depth backward, as I have said, of about 500 or 600 
feet. The factories extended abreast of the river for over 1,000 
feet. They were known as the Creek, Dutch, EngHsh^ Parsee, 
Old English, Swedish, Austrian, Paou-shun, American^ French, 
Spanish, and Danish. That known as the "Creek" Factory was 
occupied by Jardine, Matheson & Co. In the Factory Block 
there also stood one native Hong belonging to the Hong Mer- 
chants, and three streets. The Mission printing office was located 
on the basement floor for a while. The East India Company 
occupied two factories, within which they had a chapel, which 
most of the foreign residents attended. 

The foreign shipping all remained at Whampoa, and all the 
tea was taken down to that place in large cargo boats; the number 
of Chinese who found employmei^t in curing, sorting, and packing 
tea and putting up other goods was very great. 

The non-renewal of the East India Company's Charter in 1834 
having essentially changed the conditions under which the foreign 
trade was carried on, a British Superintendent of Trade was sent 
out, Lord Napier, the father of the present Governor of Madras. 
He was sent out to oversee the trade which was now open to all 
British subjects. Sir John Davis, was, I think, next under Lord 
Napier, and among his other assistants was Captain EUiot r. n. 
who became his successor. Lord Napier arrived in July 1834, 
and had Dr. Morrison as interpreter and his son Mr. John R. 
Morrison. Lord Napier at once proceeded to open communications 
with the Governor-General on a footing of equality, that is, he 
addressed the Governor- General as the accredited representative 
of the British Crown, an equal sovei'eign power. But when his 
first official communication was received by the Hong Merchants 
they demurred to transmitting it, because it was not in the cus- 
tomary form of a petition. It was sent to the usual place of 
delivery, the Oil Gate, but no one would receive it there. Lord 
Napier thus felt it necessary to take measures to prevent himself 
from being treated with indignity, and the Imogene and AndrO' 
mache were ordered up from outside. Thus happened the first 
coUision between the British and the Chinese Governments in 
modern times. There had been difficulties previously, but they 
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had not been between the two governments. But the action of Lord 
Mapier raised a direct issue between the Chinese and the British 
authorities. Up to this time foreigners had no idea, — ^indeed, 
they hardly have yet any adequate idea of the political importance 
of the Chinese assumption of supremacy over all other nations. 

Lord Napier's attempt to open direct communication with the 
Chinese authorities was made at the worst season of the year, in 
July, August and September, when the climate is at its sickliest, 
and, what between anxiety, fiatigue and other causes. Lord Napier 
became very sick and was forced to make appHcation for one of 
the boats in which foreigners were in the habit of travelling* to 
Macao. The providing of those boats was a perquisite of the 
compradores, and the boats generally went down by what v^as 
called the Inner Passage. It was a most agreeable mode of tra- 
velling. The trip lasted usually two days and was very pleasant; 
but Lord Napier was subjected to various detentions on the way, 
and died shortly after he reached Macao, where his lady and their 
daughters were, just three months after his arrival in China. His 
death was much regretted b^ all who knew him. This attempt 
of Lord Napier's was the first made by foreigners to open direct 
communication on terms of equaUty with the Chinese; and now 
for the first time their arrogant assumption of supremacy over all 
other nations cropped up. The people of Canton were much 
interested in the matter, but we experienced no difficulty so far 
as they were concerned. All communication, however, between 
Whampoa and Canton was interrupted, and for 10 days we were 
as closely shut in as rats in a trap. Lord Napier's effort was also 
interesting as being the first time the Chinese authorities gave 
the people of Canton an opportunity of understanding in what 
light they wished their intercourse with foreigners to be regarded. 

In those days the greatest difficulty was experienced in getting 
properly qualified persons to teach us Chinese. I secured a teacher 
of considerable hterary attainments, and he took the special pre- 
caution, lest he should be informed against by some one, of always 
bringing with him and laying on the table a foreign lady's shoe, 
80 that if any one he was afiraid of or did not know came in, he 
would pretend that he was a Chinese manufacturer of foreign 
shoes. This he continued to do for months, till he became con- 
vinced that his fears were groundless. One of Dr. Morrison's 
teachers always carried some poison about him, so that if he found 
be had been informed against to the Chinese authorities as being 
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implicated as a Chinese traitor, he might take his own life and so 
avoid their tortures, — for such a charge was then regarded as one 
of the most offensive and dangerous that could be brought against 
a native. This I afterwards learned from one of his fellow teach- 
ers. I originally came to Canton to take charge of the American 
Mission Press there, and found only two missionaries, — Doctor 
Morrison and Mr. Bridgman. Mr. Gutzlaff had arrived in China 
but was then on an exploring tour up the coast; and indeed 
throughout his life he was chiefly engaged in the service of the 
British Government, though he also did a large amount of mission 
work. The font of Chinese type which had been cut at great 
expense for the printing of Morrison's Dictionary was just before 
this time brought up to Canton, but so great were the fears of 
the Cantonese printers that their officials would find out that they 
worked with foreign type, that the font had ere long to be taken 
back to Macao for safety, in case the authorities should on any 
pretext come to examine the factories. 

That the fear of such a visit of inspection was not groundless, 
was proved by a circumstance that occurred about that time. The 
East India Company had so arranged the large factory occupied 
by them that they had managed at great expense to lay out a 
garden on its river front, extending to about half an acre, which 
was nicely kept and afforded a very pleasant promenade in summer 
time, as, being walled in, it was free from the intrusion of beggars 
and hucksters. This garden they had enlarged by extending 
their wall so as to include some land that had silted up from the 
river and was dry at low water. Soon after this acquisition had 
been made, the Fuyuen of Canton suddenly appeared one morning 
in front of the Factories, having with him a large band of attend- 
ants, several of whom were armed with shovels, with which they 
forthwith began to shovel this new piece of garden into the river, 
reducing the Company's pleasure ground to its original size. The 
mud thrown into the river was carried down a short distance and 
there collected, and being increased by subsequent siltings, formed 
the nucleus of a bank. The Governor having, as he flattered, 
himself, effectually put an end to such foreign encroachments, 
returned into the City, but the Hong Merchants rather laughed 
at what he, no doubt, thought a very valorous exploit 

When I arrived in Canton, I found there some men who had 
lived many years in China. Among these was Mr. Thomas Beale, 
the fether of Mr. Beale subsequently of Dent, Beale & Oo.'s. 
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This gentleman told me that in 1799 he had gone up to Chusan 
to take delivery of something left there by H. M. S. Lion, which 
brought out Lord Macartney's Embassy. You thus see that the 
present times are connected with those of tliat Embassy by only 
two lives. Mr. Beale had at that time lived some 35 years in 
China without ever having left the country. He had collected 
at his residence in Macao a fine garden and sj)lendid aviary, which 
was deservedly a great celebrity. When I first saw it, there were 
200 birds in it, about 20 of them being large and magnificent 
pheasants; but about two years afterwards the birds were at- 
tacked by a kind of murrain, brought on probably by a sudden 
change of the weather, and most of them died — a disaster greatly 
to be lamented. Mr. Beale was the first to send to England the 
"Reeves" Pheasant, which he had procured from the interior at 
great expense. He had also a number of " Medallion " Pheasants 
and several other rare kinds which he was the first to collect. 
Prom the interior of the aviary rose two large longan trees, among 
the branches of which the birds might disport themselves, while 
in the centre of it was a pond where the various kinds of ducks 
could indulge in their specific propensities. It was altogether a 
most interesting collection. 

According to the usage then, the tea trade was over by the 1st 
of July, and then every one who possibly could, made for Macao, 
where the famihes of the leading employes of the East India 
Company resided, as well as 8 or 10 others. Thus during July, 
August and September most of the residents at Canton were to 
be found at Macao. Indeed, a gentleman who had been Consul 
at Canton told me that in one season, 1805, only two foreigners 
were left at Canton — that is excluding the Parsees who were not 
so migratory. This general resort of foreigners to Macao at the 
end of summer and the beginning of autumn made the arrival of 
the tea ships from home about the end of August a time of great 
interest, which was still further enhanced by the arrival at the 
same time of the cotton ships from India. Hongkong was then 
little known. In fisict there were very few who had been there. 
At Macao there was at the time I am speaking of, a very inter- 
esting old gentleman, who remained there till he died. He was 
a Swede named Ljungstedt, who wrote a most laborious history 
of Macao, which is indeed the only thorough account of that 
Colony that we yet possess. He had been Agent for the Swedish 
East India Company. There was also resident there Chinnery, 
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an English artist, who has left us many memorials of his Ufa both 
in India and China. He also died in Macao. 

As soon as the monopoly of the East India Company expired 
in 1883, there naturally came a great influx of foreigners, chiefly 
from Eng-land or India who established new firms, and from 1834 
to 1842 and 1843, there were few places in the East that could 
compare ^vith Canton for the high grade, intelligence and enter- 
prise of its merchants. Among them were numbered such names 
as those of Mr. Jardine, Mr. Lancelot Dent, Mr., now Sir James 
Matheson, Mr. C. W. King of Olyphant & Co., Mr. J. C. Green 
and Mr. A. A. Low of Russell & Co/s, and Mr. Robert Inglis. 
On the death of Dr. Morrison in 1834, many of these took the 
greatest interest in the formation of the Morrison Education 
Society as a memorial to that great and good man, and Mr. L. 
Dent, Mr. Jardine, Mr. Matheson and Mr. 01yj)hant especially, 
continued for many years to give it the benefit of their valuable 
counsel and support. Another valuable institution, started about 
this time, was the Medical Missionary Society of Canton. This 
was initiated by Dr. Parker, of Canton, in 1835^ and the same 
gentlemen as those above named contributed greatly to its main- 
tenance and success. Mr. Turner also, the founder of the house 
of Turner & Co., continued till his death in 1839 to take interest 
in both these Societies. 

The Superintendent of British Trade in the person of Lord 
Napier having been so badly treated at Canton, the Ofiice of the 
Superintendeucy was removed to Macao to await the advent of 
better days. It remained there for some years, a clerk only being 
kept at Canton to receive ships' papers and such other official 
business as might be necessary. During the years 1837 and 1838, 
commenced the remarkable proceedings of the Chinese Govern- 
ment with a view to putting down the opium trade. The move- 
ment appears to have originated with Hii ]\ai-tsi. He was 
connected with the Board of Rites, but his reputation for character 
and talent is unknown. This man about 1836 or 1837 drew up 
a memorial to the Emperor, in which he called attention to the 
rapid growth of the traffic in the prohibited article of opium, and 
proposed in order to put a stop to the wholesale smuggling of the 
article to legalize the trade. Considering the limited opportunities 
of the writer to acquaint himself with such a subject, his arguments 
were creditable. The importance of the subject being recognized, 
the Emperor Taou-kwang issued a circular to the chief dignitaries 
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throughout the Empire enclosing a copy of HU Nai-tsi's memorial, 
and asking them to state their several opinions whether his pro- 
posal to legalize the trade should be accepted or rejected. It was 
two years before all the replies were received, and then it was 
found that the majority of voices were for rejecting the proposal. 
They declared that they had carefully examined into the effects of 
opium on the country and people, and found it to be so injurious 
in demorahzing the people, and draining the country of it» wealth 
that they held it best that decisive steps should be taken to put 
down the traffic. It was this response to his circular that de- 
termined the Emperor to appoint for the carrying out of tha 
anti-opium policy the celebrated Commissioner Lin. 

Lin, who was appointed anti-opium Imperial Commissioner, 
had previously been Fuyuen (Governor) of this (Kiangsu) province, 
and his memorials in the Peking Gazette had already drawn 
attention to him as a man of superior ability. Dr. Morrison told 
me that Lin's memorial on the effects of a severe inundation in 
this province of Kiangsu was one of the ablest state papers he 
had ever read. Lin had taken the trouble of travelling over the 
province and making personal investigation into the condition of 
the people, and his memorial was that of a man who had seen 
and heard for himself what he wrote. Lin, armed with ftill powers ' 
to deal with the opium question, came down to Canton. But 
before his arrival some steps had been taken towards suppressing 
the trade. The Governor of Canton some 2 or 3 years previously 
had obtained — no doubt through the Hong Merchants, who made 
their selection of names, probably, to suit their own purposes— 
the names of 9 or 11 of the principal foreign dealers in opium, 
and in die list were the names of 3 who had never had transactions 
in the drug. It must certainly be admitted that throughout all 
these troubles, the Hong Merchants were placed in a very difficult 
situation; they had, in fact, to act as a sort of buffer between the 
Governor-General and Hoppo and the Foreigners; on the one 
hand, they wished to please the foreigners who gave them trade, 
and, on the other, they very naturally feared to offend the Viceroy 
who might take their lives. The part they had to play, therefore, 
was not an easy one. The foreigners, whose names were thus 
given to the Governor were subsequently ordered to leave the 
country. And when Lin came to Canton the Chinese did not fail 
to remark that not one of the 9 or 11 remained there, — they had 
all either returned home or had removed to Macao. Mr. Jardine 
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was one of them, and Mr. Gordon who had then gone home, and 
some others; while another of them, Mr, Turner, had just died at 
Macao — a fact which the Chinese, as is their wont, did not fail 
to ascribe to the anger of Heaven against men who had engaged 
in such a trade. 

When Lin arrived, he soon gave proofs that he was thoroughly 
in earnest in his resolution to faithfully discharge the trust com- 
mitted to him, but how to set about it he was as ignorant of as 
one can well imagine. The trade in opium was very dull at the 
time 5 the fact being that people were afraid to deal in it, and so 
it happened that the stock on hand was very large. Lin adopted 
the plan of keeping himself incognito for a fortnight or so aflter 
his arrival, during which he used all diligence in endeavouring 
to collect information about the opium trade ; but the information 
procured was as incorrect as might have been expected to be got 
from such a people by this method. He never communicated 
with Captain Elliot, nor sought to learn from the foreigners, the 
information on the subject which, they were willing and able to 
fiirnish. But, proceeding in the underhand manner just described, 
Lin suddenly came to a resolution as to the course of action he 
would pursue, and one day foreigners in Canton suddenly found 
themselves shut up as they had been immediately after Lord Napier 
left Canton. About 4 p.m. one day a man went up and down 
through the Factories, calling out in Chinese, and warning every 
Chinese servant to leave; and in two hours there was not a single 
native servant in all the 13 Factories. A line of boats was also 
placed in the river abreast of the Factories, so that escape from 
that side would be impossible. The residents by this time must 
have numbered about 300. I have several lists of them in my 
house in Peking, but not in Shanghai. All these 300 residents 
had, for the time, to depend on the assistance of the Parsees' 
servants, who, knowing a httle of the Cantonese dialect, were 
able to go into the adjoining markets and purchase some things; 
But the supplies they bought were inadequate, and we had to 
make a carehil inspection of our store-rooms and larders to see 
what resources were left us; and what between laying tables, 
washing dishes and trying to cook, we considered we had rather 
a hard tijne of it. It was no smair privation to be forced to go 
down ourselves and carry unfiltered water from the river. By* 
and-by the Governor took pity on us and sent us some bullocks, 
pigs and poultry. These, however, the foreigners refused to touch, 
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and, indeed, some of them were allowed to starve at our door». 
I suppose the Hong Merchants gave the Governor a hint that 
that was hardly the way to get on with us. At all events greater 
freedom was soon allowed, and facilities were afforded us to pro- 
cure wood and water, which, especially the latter, had been almost 
unprocurable. We were indeed, put to many a strange shift. 
This state of blockade lasted for a little less than 3 months. 

Captain Elliot was at Macao when these occurrences took place, 
and as soon as he heard of it he came up to Canton and took the 
management of affairs, and Lin was no doubt glad to have some 
responsible head of affairs to deal with. It is not necessary that 
I should follow in detail the history of the measures and negotia- 
tions which led Captain Elliot to surrender to Lin, under protest, 
20,283 chests of opium, being all the drug at that time remaining 
in the hands of British merchants in Chinese waters. All this 
immense quantity was brought together at a place a little below 
the Bogue Forts, in the Summer of 1839. While these negotia- 
tions were going on, the foreigners were kept within their own 
bounds very strictly; but within these limits there was no restraint 
on their personal liberty. Business was of course, entirely sus- 
pended; but no one suffered any other loss or damage; no one 
fell sick; and the ships at Whampoa were kept supplied with food 
throughout the three months blockade. At length when Captain 
Elliot had given up the opium, foreigners were permitted to leave, 
and some of them were told never to return, though who these 
were I am here unable to mention. 

Few of the foreign officials who have come to China have been 
superior in talent, or better fitted than was Captain Elliot to fulfill 
the important duties devolving upon him. Having lived in the 
country for five years (he came in 1834), he had obtained a very 
good Idea of Chinese character, and how they could be suitably 
dealt with. He had also the advantage of having as his interpreter 
and adviser Mr. John R. Morrison, Dr. Morrison's son, a man 
whom it was impossible to know without loving, and who, born 
in the country and famiUar with the Chinese from childhood, was 
in some respects better qualified than even his father to act in 
these capacities. Mr. Morrison was a man whom I remember 
with a respect and love that I feel it hard to describe. He re- 
ceived me when I came to China with that kindness which never 
failed to leave an impression. Captain Elliot and Mr. Morrison 
recognised clearly the ideas the Chinese have on the subject of 
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their unchallengeable supremacy over all other nations — ideag 
that appear to have grown up in the earliest periods of their his- 
tory and are to be found in all their writings. And, indeed, it 
was hardly to be wondered at, if they felt themselves vastly 
superior to the handful of foreigners who dwelt in the Canton 
Factories, intent only on trade, which, as you know, is the lowest 
of the four categories into which the Chinese divide human pro- 
fessions and pursuits. Indeed, the foreign residents themselves 
appeared to have to some extent imbibed the same ideas, partly 
in consequence of the way the Chinese officials treated them, and 
partly because of the position in which we allowed ourselves to be 
placed relatively to the Chinese. It was by no means pleasant 
to live among a people cherishing such self-conceited and super- 
cilious notions regarding us. 

Before this time an incident occurred which I may relate, both 
as illustrating the power of officials over the Chinese people, and 
for other reasons which will appear. As a warning to all, of the 
fate to which those who dealt in opium made themselves Hable, a 
native who had sold opium near Macao was one day taken outside 
of the gates of that city, and there, in the presence of thousands, 
put to death by strangling. That, however, was not considered 
enough. Soon after, another poor wretch w^as condemned to a 
similar death, and he was brought for execution to the front of 
the Foreign Factories. A few of the foreigners interfered and 
would not allow the execution to take place there. The yamun 
runners, therefore, were forced to hurry the hapless man into one 
of the side streets close by, where they put him to death by 
strangling, and carrying the body back to the yamun, reported 
the matter. Attracted by the event, a great crowd, probably 
2,000, appeared in front of the Factories in a state of great ex- 
citement because the foreigners had dared to interfere with the 
execution of their law, and soon began to show signs of anger. 
In front of the Old English Kong and Messrs. Russell & Co.'s 
there Twas a wooden balustrade, the })illars of which were speedily 
torn out to be used as bludgeons, and immediately thereafter they 
began to throw such bricks as they could get hold of. Soon there 
would have been a riot and the Factories would in that case have 
been almost certain to be plundered. But word had been sent to 
the Chifii, who, quickly getting into the chair, hastened to the 
spot, and arrived just in time to prevent the pillage from com- 
jnencing. His only attendants were 6 or 7 runners similar to 
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those we see around an ordinary mandarin's chair. With these 
he came into a small street known as Hog Lane, running be- 
tween some of the Factories down to the river, got out of his chair 
and simply waved his hand towards the surging crowds. The 
effect was instantaneous. The immense mob dispersed before 
that mute gesture Hke a flock of sheep before a mastiff. The 
attendant lictors seized some half a dozen of the rioters, threw 
them on the ground and gave them a bambooing; and all things 
assumed their usual quiet appearance. This incident occurred in 
1839, just before the arrival of Lin, and excited the native autho- 
rities a good deal, as it was the first hint they had of foreigners 
having the spirit to offer resistance and repel force by force. 

After the short interval of private preliminary investigation 
referred to above, Lin issued some of his Edicts, in which he 
gave public announcement of the views entertained by the Empe- 
ror as to the opium traffic, and after issuing one or two of them, 
he shut us up as already described. Captain Elliot felt that now 
at length the time had come to bring all previous disputes and 
misunderstandings to a clear issue, and his superior ability and 
the justness of his appreciation of the difficulty was shown by his 
clear recognition that nothing but access to the Central Govern* 
xnent could put an end to the complications that had grown up; 
that by taking the responsibility of complying with Lin's demand 
and giving up all the opiimi, he would as it were force the British 
Government to take the matter up and carry it through to a defi- 
nite settlement; and that till this was done further progress 
was impossible. It should be kept in view that all the foreign 
relations of China had been managed hitherto by the Hong Mer- 
chants working with the East India Company a corporate body 
of merchants, both intent only on preserving and enlarging their 
trade; and for this state of things, the Hong Merchant system 
proved sufficient. But as the trade was thrown open to general 
competition, a new state of things arose, and new arrangements 
became necessary, and Captain Elliot's move in the surrender of 
the opium was really the first beginning of that basis on which 
foreign relations in China are now conducted. And looking back 
over what has happened since then, I am disposed to think that 
what Captain ElHot did was the best thing that could have been 
done in the circumstances, having regard to the nature of the 
whole question at issue. Captain Elliot, it should be mentioned, 
was personally much opposed to the opium traffic. He had care* 
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fiiUy examined the whole subject in its various bearings, and had 
. come to the conclusion that the trade was one that must exert a 
most hurtful influence on the Chinese, unless they could exercise 
a strong moral restraint on the use of the drug, which was not at 
all likely. 

When Lin had got possession of the opium by the consent of 
Captain Elliot, he caused an immense tank, many acres in extent, 
to be made, at the place above indicated. It was made by simply 
enclosing a portion of the beach by embankments. This tank 
was filled with salt water, into which the whole number of chests 
were thrown, and were, of course, speedily destroyed. While Lin 
was superintending the destruction of the opium, he sent a mes- 
senger to Macao to request Dr. Bridgman to go up and see him. 
The Chinese portion of the Mission Press had already been taken 
to Macao, and the rest went there as soon as foreigners were 
allowed to leave Canton. British subjects were all ordered to 
leave Canton by Captain Elliot, and by the 1st of June all had 
left. Only a few American merchants and others remained, by 
whose means trade continued to be carried on ; vessels arriving to 
British merchants stopped at Macao, and were re-consigned to some 
of those of other nationahties remaining at Canton. Dr. Bridgmaa 
was sent for by Lin at the suggestion of a former pupil of the 
Doctor's, who spoke English very well, and who was kept em- 
ployed by Lin in translating into Chinese such portions of foreign 
newspapers as were of interest for him. And here I may observe 
that of all the Chinamen I have ever seen, Lin was decidedly the 
finest looking and the most intelligent. He was, indeed, a very 
superior man for a Chinese, and if he had only been better informed 
he might have brought the difficult business entrusted to him to a 
much more creditable issue than he did,- but this his ignorance 
and the self-coDceit that accompanies ignorance prevented. I saw 
him only once. He was naturally much elated at his rank, and 
the absolute power entrusted to him to do whatever he pleased in 
putting down the opium traffic, led him to commit acts of rashness 
which recoiled upon himself. At the point to which my remarks 
have now brought me, Lin began to be conscious of this, and to 
feel that the question with which he had to deal was a much bigger 
one than he had supposed; too big for him to handle without 
assistance, and so he sent for Dr. Bridgman. 

Dr. Bridgman went up and remained at the Bogue for a day 
or two. Lin wanted him to carry a letter to Captain Elliot. This 
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Dr. Bridgman agreed to do provided Lin would make him aware 
of its contents; but Lin declined to do this, and was told by Dr. 
Bridgman that he would not carry letters like a common postman. 
Lin then agreed to write the letter, but when Dr. Bridgman called 
to take leave, it was not ready, and it was never sent. Lin, how- 
ever, did write a letter to the Queen of England, the original of 
which was taken to England, I think, by a ship named the Royal 
Saxon, A copy of it was afterwards procured and a singular do- 
cument it was. It showed how fully he appreciated the perplexities 
,of the situation he was in, and how helpless he felt to extricate 
himself from it. He implored the Queen to put a stop to the opium 
trade. 

Between the expiration of the East India Company's monopoly in 
1833 and the year 1839, the intercourse and trade" of foreigners 
with China had largely increased and was greatly stimulated by 
the cruise of the Loi'd Amherst in 1834. The supercargo of that 
chip was Mr. Hugh H. Lindsay, who had been a servant of the 
East India Company and who became the founder of Messrs. 
Lindsay & Co.; Dr. Gutzlaff accompanied him as interpreter. 
The Lord AmJierst cruised along the coast, trading, surveying", 
and observing, and thus added greatly to the information previously 
possessed of the configuration and trading capacities of the coast. 
Indeed, it is curious in the light of what we now know, to look 
back and think how dense was the- ignorance of the best informed 
before that cruise, of places now so familiar as Amoy, Chinchew, 
Foochow, iNingpo, Chusan and Shanghai. They were till then 
almost literally unknown to us. From that time onwards the coast 
of China as far north, at least as Shanghai, was traversed by an 
ever-increasing fleet of small vessels almost wholly occupied in the 
contraband opium trade, which, however, were continually adding 
to our knowledge of the coast and the requirements of the Chinese. 

One remarkable feature of the time now under review was the 
small number of foreigners who were students of Chinese. I can, 
in fact, remember only five, during the time that Lin was Com- 
missioner; leaving out of view the Portuguese of Macao, few of 
whom, however, knew anything of the character. One of the five 
referred to was Mr. Robert Thom, at that time an assistant in 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.'s, but who afterwards became 
H. M. Consul at Ningpo and died there in 1846; another was Mr. 
John R. Morrison, already referred to ; and a third was Dr. GutzlaiF. 
These three were the only men who were available to the British 
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Government as interpreters. But they were all men qualified for 
the duties of such a post. And when Captain Elliot and Admiral 
Elliot afterwards had a conference with Kishen and other higph 
fiinctionaries at Taku, it was found that Mr. Morrison had no 
difficulty either in understanding or making himself understood. 
But it was a very distinct fact that the authorities at Canton during 
a long course of years, by their intimidation of natives who aided 
us to learn it, did much to prevent foreigners from acquiring a 
knowledge of the language. In order to procure and preserve 
accurate information, and help in this direction Dr. Bridgman com- 
menced and with myself carried on the Chinese Repository for 20 
years. 

Between my arrival at Canton and 1840, there were two foreign 
newspapers published. The first of these was the Canton Register: 
the other was the Canton Courier, The latter, however, had rather 
a short life. It criticised somewhat severely certain measures of 
the East India Company, the Company stopped taking the 12 
copies for which it had subscribed, and the Cornier collapsed. 
For, in those days, there were few or no advertisements to supple- 
ment the income from subscriptions. In fact, there were only two 
places that could be called shops where foreign articles were to 
be bought; one kept by Markwick, the other by Edwards, and of 
these Markwick's was by far the better. There was a chaplain 
who officiated in winter at Canton and in summer at Macao. Dr. 
Bridgman had a service all the year round at Canton. Dr. Mor- 
rison used to conduct a Chinese service in summer at Macao and 
at Canton in winter, to which only his servants and a few others 
came, as it were by stealth. 

Besides the Register and Courier already referred to, there was 
started at Canton in 1836 the Canton Press, between which and 
the Register y a good deal of healthy controversy was kept up and 
much information was dif^sed about the Chinese, obtained chiefly 
through the Morrisons, a considerable portion being translations 
from the Peking Gazette. From these newspapers, as well as from 
one published at Malacca, Mr. Robert Inglis, a partner of Messrs. 
Dent & Co., spent much of his time in making extracts, which he 
reproduced in a series of articles on what he called the Modern 
History of China, which were published in the Chinese Repository. 
And here it may be worth while to mention, that the work of 
commencing and getting together and publishing that Repository 
during the twenty years of its existence, was done chiefly by Dr. 
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Bridgman and myself. The work was dose at the Printing Office 
of whieh I had charge, without any outside help in the way of funds. 
The office supported itself by the works it printed, of which the 
Repository was one. The result so far as the Repository was con- 
cerned, was not encouraging from a pecuniary point of view. 
During the last seven years of its existence there was an annual 
deficit of from 300 to 400 dollars. In the last year of its exist- 
ence it had only 300 subscribers at 3 dollars each, which hardly 
paid the workmen's wages. And so in 1851, having been conti- 
nued 20 years, it was given up. But by that time other periodicals 
and newspapers had been commenced, so that the Repository was 
no longer needed. 

The work of Foreign Missions, with which I was connected, 
was almost unknown by the Chinese at Canton in the years to 
which my remarks refer. Indeed, that work can hardly be said to 
have commenced till after the conclusion of the Treaty of Nanking; 
As I have said above. Dr. Morrison's preaching in Chinese was 
only to his own servants and a few others who came to the service, 
as it were by stealth. And when he died in 1834 two converts 
were all he was known to have made. The fear the Chinese had 
of being in any way identified with foreigners was, indeed, intense. 
So afraid were they of being accused of having assisted us to learn 
Chinese, that [ remember frequently there were Chinamen to 
whom I spoke Chinese and who knew perfectly well what I said, 
but who persisted in always replying to me in English. Mr. 
Thom talking freely with ihe Chinese who resorted to Messrs. 
Jardine's office did something to overcome this apprehension. 

Residence in the factories was exceedingly pleasant. We all 
lived together on the most friendly terms, probably because we 
were so close together, and the interchange of social courtesies 
was most agreeable. A.nd then when the Tea season had passed, 
and the summer heats assailed us, we started for Macao where we 
could enjoy the sea and the cool breeze, and could get a little 
more room to stretch our legs. At Canton our range for pedes- 
trian exercise was rather limited. We could sail on the river in 
boats, but on shore we could only walk round the City at very 
considerable risk of being robbed. I remember taking such a walk 
¥rith Dr. Bridgman, Dr. Bradford, and his brother, and at one 
part of our walk we were stopped and robbed without ceremony. 
We had, however, half expected such a thing and had not taken 
any valuables with us. It was, indeed, no uncommon thing for 
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tiiose who ventured far into the back streets to be robbed^ but no 
other violence was attempted. The country people were much 
afraid of us, but we always found that when we talked with them 
their fears were dispelled. But now when one looks back on the 
then state of things, he feels it difficult to understand how we 
should have been there so long and yet have known so Uttle about 
the people, and been so Httle known by them. When Canton was 
thrown open to foreigners as late as 1868, some missionaries went 
into the City and found there Chinese who had never seen a 
foreigner; who had never heard that places for preaching had been 
opened by foreigners at Canton, and who did not think it possible 
that any foreigners could speak Chinese. And even at the present 
day at Peking, though the foreign Legations have been there for 
over ten years, there are districts in the City where the people 
have never seen a foreigner. For the Chinese, as a rule, are most 
unwilling to go beyond their accustomed bounds; and these people 
have never felt anything that made it necessary for them to go 
into the streets in which foreigners are Hkely to be met. 

It is beyond the limits to which I have restricted myself in these 
remarks to speak of the changes effected in the life and trade of 
foreigners at Canton, by the stirring events of 1841-42 and ^43. 
I may simply said that, in 1842, a Chinese mob burnt the East 
India Company Factories, which, however, were rebuilt in 1846. 
Those belonging to other nationalities were spared; but the whole of 
them were burned down by Governor-General Yeh in 1 856. I was 
in Canton three days before this last fire took place, and Yeh then 
assured the foreigners that he would do no harm to them or their 
property; but it is quite certain that he had by that time deter- 
mined on working the mischief that followed, — had, in fact, planned 
to set the factories on fire. In this fire all the works on hand 
previously printed at my Press were destroyed, amounting to less 
than 7,000 volumes. Still there is no doubt that the work done 
in Canton prior to 1841-42 was a good prehminary to what was 
to follow; and as we now look back on the course events have 
taken, I think it will be generally admitted that the gradualness 
"with which the country has been opened has been best for both 
parties. It was above all things necessary that the dense igno- 
rance which prevailed among the Chinese, of foreigners and every 
thing connected with them, needed to be dispelled by a growing 
acquaintance with them and their ways. More especially it was 
necessary that their Ininds should be disabused of the idea that. 
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though commerce and friendship might be our pretence, the real 
object at which we ultimately aimed was conquest. This was a 
Tery natural fear on the part of the Manchu rulers of China, for 
it was only supposing that we would serve them the same trick as 
they had served the Ming dynasty in 1644. I think that that 
fear may now be regarded as dispelled. 

But when I came to Canton, such a fear had not yet been 
dreamed of. England, Spain, and Holland were still regarded as 
the insignificant States which they appeared to be as represented 
on Chinese maps; while, on the same notable evidence, they either 
believed that America did not exist, because it did not appear in 
their maps, or that, at all events, having no king, no fear need be 
felt as to anything she could do. But when, in 1841, the EngHsh 
fleet and forces proceeded up the coast, and Chusan, Ningpo, 
Shanghai, Chinkiang and Nanking fell, and Taku was reached, 
then the fear of conquest, suggested by their own history, became 
dominant in the breasts of the Manchu rulers, and they were 
forced to admit, at least to themselves, that foreigners were more 
powerful than they had supposed, and in their great ignorance they 
must have been at their wits' end what to do. But the experience 
gained by such leading men among the Chinese as Lin, Kishen, 
Keying, Ilipu, and others who had dealings with Elliot and Pot- 
tinger, must have been a kind of education not only to them, but 
to many others; and, as I review the growth of this knowledge 
from the time that the English Government began to deal directly 
with the Chinese Government in 1834, up to the present time, I 
feel convinced that this gradual development of the intercourse of 
China with foreign nations has been for her a source of safety 
and benefit. 

No doubt Captain Elliot could easily have destroyed Canton in 
1841; but he probably acted wisely in ransoming it. For many 
things had to be ponsidered. First of all, the entire trade in tea 
was centred there and would have been paral3^sed for years had 
that emporium been destroyed. And then it was felt, besides, 
that the controversy was not with the Chinese Government. And 
80 long as the latter felt their own immediate interests secure, they 
would have cared as little for the ruin of so distant a place as 
Canton, as they now care for the sack and pillage of towns by the 
Panthays of Yunnan or the Mohammedans of Kansuh. But by 
proceeding along the coast, the British Navy became the pioneer 
of British trade, alike by the knowledge it gained and diffiised of 
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the navigation of the coast and the sources and trade of the conntrj, 
as well as by the new and imposing views of foreign power and 
enterprise, which it made known over wide regions of China, where 
foreigners hitherto had almost never been heard of. When Ad- 
miral Parker took Amoy, in 1841, the people fled out of the place 
and were paralysed by fear; but when Dr. Abeel and Bishop 
Boone, both of whom spoke their dialect, — the one having learned 
it in Siam, the other in Batavia — went over to talk to them, the 
people came crowding round them wishing to know what the 
English wanted. And when they, evidently for the first time, 
heard the nature of the difficulty; they gradually came back to 
get particulars of the aflair and its causes and no Airther difficulty 
was experienced with either people or officials. It was plain that 
it was only this ignorance that had made them unlfriendly : as soon 
as they knew what our real wishes and objects were, all tihat passed 
away. It was immediately thereafter that Dr. Gumming established 
his Hospital there, which did much to reassure and attract them, 
and nowhere in China have the people been more uniformly friendly 
to foreigners than Amoy. But where no such opportunities were 
enjoyed, of knowing what foreigners really are and wish for, we 
need not wonder that we are misunderstood, feared and hated, and 
that mistakes have been made and very serious ones too. 

In these desultory remarks, which might be indefinit;ely pro- 
longed, I have endeavoured to give some idea of the position which 
foreigners held in Canton up to the war of 1841 and to recall those 
features of their social life which have most strongly impressed 
themselves on my recollection. And before sitting down I would 
reiterate my conviction that one great safe-guard of our intercourse 
with China has been the gradualness of its development. I have 
no doubt the opening of the Five Ports in 1843 was better than 
the opening of the whole country would then have been, filled as 
the minds of both people and rulers were with wrong ideas re- 
garding us. And my hope is that as our intercourse continues 
gradually to become more close and general, it may continue to 
be for the general advantage of all concerned. 
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THE LEGEND OF WfiN WANG, FOUKDEB OP THE 
DYNASTY OF THE CHOWS IN CHINA.* 



Bt THOS. W. KINGSMILI.. 

ON a former occasion f I had the honour of laying before the 
Society a sketch of the main legei^d of the.Djow dynasty, 
and the reasons which influenced me in assigning to that 
legend an Aryan origin. I now propose to review one of the 
subsidiary legends surrounding the mjrth of the Djows, and to bring 
forward evidence that it also forms a part of the common heritage 
of the Aryan nations. 

In the following I shall still confine myself to the legends of 
the Djow, leaving untouched those of the Yin, Shang and Hia; 
not because there is no instruction to be gained from a review of 
the earlier Myths, but because, till those of the later dynasty are 
in some measure placed in order, confusion rather than the reverse 
would be the result. The publication of Dr. Legge's translation 
of the CICun Ts'eWy with the valuable sketch of the early history 
and circumstances of the Empire prefixed, within the last few 
months is an event of importance towards a perfect comprehension 
of the state of China at the earliest period of authentic history. 
We see, so late as the end of the eighth century b. c. the Chinese 
nation struggling into being, and we can better understand the 
dependence of the several states of which it was composed on the 
central house of Djow, which exercised over the others a patriarchal 
rather than an effective sway. 

The claim of the Djows to pre-eminence, was founded on their 
supposed descent as the eldest branch of tJie house, the rulers of 
the other states in most cases claiming descent from one or othct 
of the children of the founder. The head of the lower house retains 
the name of Wang 2j i^ which we can recognise the Greek 
hvd^ or Fava^y with which besides the Chinese term is identical in 
meaning as in form; the other branches in proportion to their 
supposed elder descent, or greater or lesser importance, being tke 
inferior titles of Gung, How, Bak or Dsze» 

* Kead before tlie Society ob 2Sth Maircli, 1873; 
t 7th Febiruary, 1872. 
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On all sides the Djows were surrounded by alien nations, over 
which however by art or arms they were extending their influence; 
afterwards, by the superior force of character of the rulers of one 
of the states, the Tsin * ^, a district which did not even attain 
to the dignity of an independent fief till the year 769, the old 
feudal state was overthrown by Djeng Wang i|fc ^ in the year 
220 B. c. ; from which date commences the Chinese Empire. 

As I pointed out in my previous paper, the legendary founder 
of the dominion of the Djows was the prince known as W^n Wang, 
a form represented by the characters 3SC i or the Classic King. 
The form '^fis however in all the Archaic dialects of China pro- 
nounced Man or M^n, its initial TT, there being reason to believe, 
is of late introduction in the Mandarin dialect. There is in this 
case no reason to believe that the character is used in other than 
a phonetic sense, and this taken in connection with the several 
forms of the solar Myth leads us to a still more curious develop- 
ment of the legend. Man Wang, we may fairly consider as the 
Chinese equivalent of Mav or Mtjv Fava^ a form which occurs in 
nearly all the Aryan tribes. Not to speak of 'M^n or Menes the 
first King of Egypt, — whose works in connection with the water- 
courses of that kingdom may be compared with those of the 
Chinese Yii, we have Manes the first King of Mceonia, Minos the 
celebrated King and lawgiver of Crete, Manis King of Phrygia, 
and the seventh Manu the father and lawgiver of the Indian 
Aryans; besides Mannus the son of Tuisco the progenitor and 
lawgiver of the Germans. So many names similar in their pho- 
netic element have often claimed attention, but the phonetic 
resemblance forms only a small portion of the legend in each case. 
All, more or less, clearly claim a mythical origin. The Chinese, 
Man, is the head of the house of the Djows, the latter the equivalent, 
as I have shown, of the Greek Zeus or SaLscrit Diu; the Indian 
Manu bears the surname of Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun, and 
like the Chinese King had ten sons; Minos the first Kiog and 
lawgiver of Crete was the son of Jupiter himself by Europa; while 
Manes of Mceonia the founder of the Lydian Kingdom was a son 
of Zeus and Ge the earth, marrying Callirrhoe the "fair fountain" 
daughter of Okeanus. Mannus again in Teutonic le&'end is son 
of Tuisco the Zeus of the Teutons. So much for. the general 
agreement. The Shi King shows that the ancient Chinese legend 

* Prolegomena to Dr. Legge's Ch^un Ta'cw pp. 1 10, 111. 
t Cnf. Greek Mr/wo) to indicate, &c. 
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of Man was of a similar nature; that Man was in fact the divine, 
or semi-divine founder of the Kingdom of the Djows. Part III 
opens with an ode in his praise. "King Wan is on high, Bright 
is he in heaven — King Wan ascends and descends on the right 
and left of the Gods." "Profound was King Wan, continuous and 
bright was his reverence; Great is the appointment of Heaven. 
There were the descendants of Shang; the descendants of Shang 
numbered their myriads, when Shangti gave the command they 
became subject to Djow." He marries the Lady Sze >Jc^, 
becomes Chief of the West, overcomes the Li country and finally 
liauds over the government to his two sons, Dan and Fat, who in 
the far East fight the battle of Muk-ye and establish the Kingdom 
of Djow. His son Fat before the battle tells of him "King Wan 
was like the Sun or the Moon, his glory shone forth to the four 
quarters and to the western land. If I surpass Chow, it will not 
be my prowess, it will be the faultlessness of my father Wan." 

Of Wan himself we learn but Uttle more. His father was Ge 
liek $ M* (^ Glaukus) by i; f£ Tai jen (Saramd). He was 
descended from the "Ancient Duke" Tan Foo @^ (? Danaus) 
who first civilized his people, and who "came in the morning 
galloping his horses along the banks of the western rivers to 
the foot of mount Ke." Here, Wan brought the neighbouring 
tribes into subjection by arms or by address. His armies advance 
along the Ging, while he marches on followed by his six hosts. 
As the Milky way is conspicuous in the sky so was King Wan 

* I have interpreted these names phonetically as the Chinese characters 
fail to afford any clue as to their meaning. Glaukus in Greek Mythology is 
the son of Minos of Crete. He was drowned in a cask of honey fie^irog" 
the equivalent of the Chinese ^ Mat (Vritra). Tai jen, in Cantonese 
Tai yum. Tai appears as the equivalent of Sanscrit Sara' in ^ or '^, 
great, eminent, as does B^ tow, head, of Sira &c. As in the earliest Vedic 

legends >JC 6E or Sarama was entirely virtuous. "When she was pregnant 
with King Wan, her eyes looked on no improper sight, her ears listened to 
no licentious sound, and her lips uttered no word of pride," (Chinese Classics, 
Note to Vol. IV, p. 433). The legend which culminated in the carrying off 
of Helen, her Greek representative, had not yet arisen. Tan f oo's wanderings, 
his connection with the western rivers, and his final settlement in the plain 
of Djow may be compared with the similar incidents in the Myth of Danaus, 
(She King III, i. III). Another version of the Myth makes Wen the son of 
Tai jen without a father; Chang, the light of the rising sun, springs natu- 
rally from Tai jen or Saram& the diffused light of the early dawn. 
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amongst men, ever active, giving laws and regnilations to the 
four quarters. At the command of th^ Gods he attacked the 
men pf Mat ^* (Vritra) who had dared in their disobedience to 
oppose him. The Mats invaded Yuen marching to Gung, where, on 
the summits of the hills they were driven back by the troops of Djow. 
Victorious over the Mats, the Gods direct him to attack Tsung- 
yung, in which feat, with the aid of his engines, he is equally 
successful. He builds, with the aid of his people, the Ling tai ^ 
$, "Spirit mound;" forms a " Spirit park" ^ ^ Lingyu, where 
his does disport themselves; and a "Spirit pond" S^S Ling 
djaou, full of fishes. Finally, having overcome his enemies, he 
builds his capital at Fung ^, the Abundant, 

With the Chinese, we ma}' compare the Indian legend of Manu, 
noting however that the two characters of Manu, as the survivor 
of the Flood, and the progenitor and lawgiver, are divided in 
China between W^n Wang and the great Yii who founds the Hia 
as the former does the Djow kingdom and dynasty. 

In the Indian legend the demon Hayagrivaf having purloined 
the Vedas firom the custody of Brama while the God was 
sleeping, at the close of the sixth Manwantara, the whole race of 
men became corrupt, except the seven Rishis, and Satyavrata King 
of Dravira. Vishnu prophecied a deluge to overflow the earth 
in seven days, and directed the King to take the seven holy men, 
their wives, and animals of various kinds, and enter into an ark. 
The King obeyed the instructions, and Vishnu as a vast fish tied 
the ark by a great sea serpent to his measureless horn and con- 
ducted it in safety through the deluge. The waters abated, he 
slew the demon, appointed the King seventh Manu, by the name 
of Vaivaswata or Sun-born. The King, happy in his preservation, 
stands praising the destroyer of Madhu, the equivalent of the 
Chinese Mat, referred to above, whose disobedience ivas by com-' 
mand of the Gods punished by the Chinese King. Manu aftei*- 
wards, like the Chinese Wen, has ten sons, whose descendants 
replenish the inundated earth ; he becomes the restorer of the laws 
promulgated by the first Manu, whose institutes like those of W^n 



♦ ^ Mat, the name of this people, is only differentiated from ^ Mat, 
honey^ by the radical, a m».tter of light moment in the Chinese legends. Madhu 
the evil demon, slain in the time of Manu is likewise the same form as Madhu 
sweet. 

t Sir W. Jones Works, vol. I, pp. 287 et. imp. ed. 1799. 
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are handed down in Indian tradition to the present day; and 
like W^n founds the dynasty of the Children of the Sun. 

Like the Chinese, the Indian legend seems divided into two. 
The words of the later Manu cannot he cortectly understood 
without a reference to those of the first; as the Chinese W^n 
W^ang" is the completer of the work undertaken hy the great Yii 
(whose name of 3t ^ Wan- or Man-ming is a further link in this 
story), so Vaivaswata is of that commenced by Swayambhura. 
Like Yu, Swayanbhura finds the earth covered with the primeval 
waters, he prays to Brama, and as the first act of divine favour 
obtains a boat containing the Vedas. He, his wife and the two 
Sages, Ulusku and Markundisya, enter and pray to Brama. 
Vishnu appears in the form of a boar and draws the ark with his 
tusks to a place of safety. From the ark he delivered the Insti- 
tutes of Manu, and finally gave himself up to devotion, his sons 
and successors re-peopling the world. 

' The dynasty founded by Swayambhura, like that instituted by 
Yii, becomes corrupt, and in process of time the seventh Manu, 
like the Chinese Wen, appears to restore it to its primeval simpli- 
city. 

Greek Mythology has made a classic land of the island of Crete. 
We find that island originally inhabited by the Dactyli to whom 
succeeded the Curetes. These taught the people agriculture, the 
treatment of bees, and the sports of the field, as well as invented 
military weapons. Contemporary with them were the Titans, — 
Kronos, Hyperion, Koius, lapetos, Krius and Okeanus. Kronos 
we find King of the island, succeeded by Zeus who divided between 
his own progeny and the Titans the government of the country. 
In another legend we find that Zeus had by Europa a son, Minos, 
the father of the civil poHty of Crete which he professed to have 
derived firom his father, whom he visited once in every nine years 
in a cavern in the island. Minos, distinguished in arms as in arts, 
pursues Daedalus to the coast of Cocalus, King of Sicily, where he 
perished through treachery. After death Minos occupied a post 
for which his life fitted him in a peculiar manner. He does not, 
like the Chinese W^n, become th^e adviser of the gods alone, but 
finds his station in Hades as the supreme and impartial judge of 
the departed. 

Lydia has likewise for its first King, Manes, son of Zeus and 
Tellus, and as yet scarcely more than half njprtal. He married 
Callirrhoe the daughter of Okeanus, who bore a son Kotys, whose 
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son and successor Atys, gave a patronymic to the race of Kings, 
the Atyadae. 

Even yet the list is not complete. We again find Manis 
amongst the most ancient Kings of Phrygia as a sovereign 
distinguished for his military valour and his virtue. 

In Germany even, we find the same legend. We find Mannus, 
whose three sons were the progenitors of the German tribes, as 
the son of Tuiston or Tuisco, the Teutonic equivalent of the Greek 
Zeus, and discover that both father and son have become objects 
of worship with their descendants. In far distant Wales the same 
name is said to re-appear in Menw. 

In Egypt, far removed as she was from the other countries 
mentioned, we find a development nearly as full of the same 
legend. M^n or Menes is the first mortal who rules over Egypt, 
and he is the successor of Horus the son of Osiris, the Egyptian 
Dionysius, and the correlative in many respects of the Greek Zeus. 
Here again we have a tradition of the primeval waters. Typhon 
induces Osiris to get into a chest which floated on the waters to 
Phoenicia. Isis his wife finds the chest, brings it back to Egypt, 
and conceals it till she can meet her son Horus. Meantime j 

Typhon finds the chest, opens it and cuts the body into fourteen I 

pieces which he distributes over the country. Isis takes an ark 
of papyrus rushes, and proceeds in search of the scattered members 
which she buries in the various localities, thereby accounting for 
the many burial places of Osiris. The connection of Osirte"^li4^ 
the Solar deity, his concealment by the dark clouds, and deatfes^ 
when the shades of night finally prevail over him, is one of the ^^^j 
, phases of the solar myth the most widely extended. I pointed i 

it out in my previous paper in connection with Djow Gung, so 
that I need not now do more than direct attention to it. The 
other portion of the Egyptian tale runs parallel with the legends 
I have pictured above. Osiris, Hke Minos, in the world of -, 

shades, presides over the execution of rewards and punishments, 
and he and his wife and sister Isis become the progenitors of the 
human race. M^n immediately precedes his son Horus on the i 

throne of Egypt, the first mortal ,who has ever sat there. He, like 
the great Yii in China, devotes his time to draining off the water 4 

from the land. Before his time, we learn fi'om Herodotus,* the 
river flowed entirely along the muddy range of hills which skirts 

• Book II, chap. 99. 
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E^ypt on the side of Libya. He however by banking up the river 
at the bends, about a hundred furlong's north of Memphis, laid the 
ancient channel dry, while he formed a new course for the stream 
between the two lines of hills. 

Such are some of the main phases of a legend which has pre* 
vailed from China in the East, to Wales in the West, and from 
the Teutons in North- Germany to the Egyptians in the sunny land 
of the Nile; co-extensive in fact with the limits of Aryan race or 
Aryan influence. Wherever met, Man is himself the progenitor, 
or closely related, as in Egypt, with the progenitor of the Aryan 
tribes 5 in every case he is more or less connected with the race 
of the Gods, and generally owes his origin to Zeus or his correla- 
tive. In Indian lore he is the offspring of the Sun ; in Chinese 
he comes of the race of the Djows, identical with Djow ^ the 
Bright Sky; in the Greek and German legends he is his imme- 
diate descendant. In Egypt he is spning from Osiris, the analogue 
of the Graeco-phoenician Dionysius whose name betrays his con- 
nection with the more purely Hellenic Zeus. He is in every 
case the author of the civil polity of the state. His institutes 
form the code of morals, which in many cases have survived to 
our own times, and in all cases he owes the origin of the institutes 
to direct divine inspiration. In some places, in Egypt and India, 
we find his name in connection with the great flood and the 
ark; in others, as in China, it is an earher hero who rescues the 
earth from the realm of waters. India, in the legends of the 
two Manus, seems to connect the two, as China in the founders 
of the Hia and the Djows seems to separate them most widely. 
In such apparent discrepancies there is however no real difficulty; 
the extent of the divergence goes to prove the early origin of the 
legend. For its rise we must go back to the time when Djows, 
Arians, Hellenes and Teutons as yet occupied a common country 
and spoke a common language; a time to which tradition indeed 
points, but which history has as yet failed to enter. A time in 
fact of universal connection, when one family, rescued as it were 
by a miracle, was destined to populate and civilise the globe, and 
lay the foundations of that Great Aryan race which bids fair in a 
short time to conquer or replace all other tribes or manners of men. 
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ARTICLE III. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE HISTORY OF SHANG-HAL* 

♦ 

Bt the Rev. C. SCHMIDT. 

THE site on which the city of Shang-hai and the foreign settle- 
ments are huilt was anciently called " Hu-tuh," or Fishing stake 
estuary. Here the Woo-sung river, now called hy foreigners 
the Soochow .creek, flowed into the sea. During the " Hea/* 
*'Shang," and "Chow" dynasties, or from 2000 to 500 B.C., it 
was part of Yang-chow, one of the nine provinces into which 
China was divided hy the great YU. It alternately helonged to 
the principalities "Woo," " Yueh," and "Tsu." After the feudal 
states had heen amalgamated hy "Cheh" hwangti of the Tsin 
dynasty, 246 B.C., "Hu-tuh" holonged to the district "Low," in 
the prefecture Kwei-chi. It remained so until the eastern Han 
dynasty, a.d. 25, when the district "Low" was transferred to the 
prefecture Woo, now Soo-chow fti. In the Leang dynasty, a.d. 
502, the district "Low" changed name and was called Shing-i hien. 
It was also divided hy the first Emperor of the same dynasty tmd 
the western half was incorporated with the district of Quen-shan. 
From this time until the Sung djuasty, a.d. 1000, Shing-i hien 
belonged to difierent prefectures, and "Hu-tuh" was a small un- 
important mart, a rendezvous for fishermen. As already stated, 
the Woo-sung river, i. e. the Soo-chow creek, was anciently a large 
river; according to Chinese historians twenty li broad at " Hu-tuh." 
The Hwang-pu, as at present, ran east from Hwa-ting hien 
(Sung-kiang) as far as Ming-hang, whence it flowed north to 
nearly opposite Kaou-chang-sz meaou, when its waters took a 
north-easterly direction, and flowed into the sea independent of 
the Woo-sung river. Afterwards the Woo-sung river was connected 
with the Hwang-pu by a canal called the Fan-kia pang^ running 
from where the Hwang-pu branched ofi'near Kaou-chang-sz meaou 
to near the mouth of the Woo-sung river at "Hu-tuh." This 
canal was deepened and made wider during the reign of the Em- 
peror Yung-loh of the Ming dynasty, a.d. 1403. From that time 
it lost its ancient name, having become a continuation of the 

• Read before the Society on the 26th March, 1873. 
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Hwang-pu, and is that part of the river which flows past the city 
and settlements of &hang-hai. At the heginning of the Sung dy- 
nasty, the mart of ** Hu-tuh," or then oftener called the port of 
Hwa-ting, was still an unfortified place, hut on the ^site of the 
foreign settlements, hetween the Yang-king pavg and Soo-chow 
creek, were two fortifications called Loo-tze cKeng or " Reed cities." 
Mr. Lang in his excellent lecture, ** Shanghai socially considered," 
says that these fortifications were on the place where we at pre- 
sent see the British Consulate. This may or may not he so, still 
according to existing maps of that period I feel inclined to think that 
the one was more to the south, and the other certainly more to the 
west of the Consulate. Hitherto all vessels used to proceed direct 
up the Woo-sung kiang to a mart called Tsing-lung, ahout thirty 
miles west of ** Hu-tuh ;" prohahly not far fi'om the present Wang- 
too. It was a place of great commercial importance, and therefore 
the place of residence of a Superintendent of trade. The river 
having gradually silted up and so hecome shallow and lessened in 
width, vessels were often obliged to unload at "Hu-tuh," thus 
taking away a great amount of trade from Tsing-lung. By the 
year 1080 Tsing-lung had already so lost in importance, that the 
Superintendent of trade was moved to ** Hu-tuh" or Hwa-ting haL 
From this year it changed name and was called Shang-hai, i. e. 
" Up from the Sea." Trade now continued to increase from year 
to year, and naturally with it the population, so that in a.d. 1279 
the Emperor Che-yiien, of the Yiien dynasty, or better known as 
Kublai khan, made Shang-hai the residence of a District Magis- 
trate, calling the surrounding country Shang-hai Men, From that 
time Shang-hai has been an important place of trade, and through 
the addition of foreign commerce may at present perhaps be con- 
sidered the greatest emporium of the far East. 

While picturing to ourselves the place and the changes it has 
undergone from the earliest to our own time, our thoughts are 
naturally led to the people, who inhabited, and whose descendents 
still inhabit Shang-hai. Although as far as the features of the 
people are concerned we see the same sallow complexion, oblique 
eyes and black hair of their ancestors, we must, in order to get a 
clearer idea of the ancient inhabitants, represent them to our mind 
in a difierent dress from that worn at present, and minus the now 
much prized queue. The dress of the male population was a long 
gown reaching down to the feet, with wide sleeves, and fastened 
around the waist by the girdle ; just such gowns as are now worn 
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by Buddhist and Taouist priests. All wore loose wide trowsers 
tucked into their stockings fastened by garters. They let their hair 
grow long, combed it back over the head and gathered it into a 
small knot. In the winter the clothing was wadded, and all wore 
a small round black cap, ornamented with a large knob. The 
different classes of the people could be distinguished by the color 
of their clothing; thus, the ordinary people generally wore black, 
the Hterati blue, and the Officials robes of various colors. The 
caps of the literati were also different from those worn by the 
common people. Hats, buttons and feathers were then considered 
as things only fit to be worn by the northern barbarians. The 
Officials wore caps of fantastic shapes, ornamented according to 
rank. The lady's dress was much the same as we see it now, 
though the colors were not so gorgeous. The houses of the peo- 
ple were also mostly one-storied. It is considered a special favor 
on the part of the present dynasty to allow the people to build 
two-storied houses. 

A native of Shang-hai named Chang Che-hiang, who lived 
during the first part of the Ming dynasty, gives the following tes- 
timony regarding his countrymen's disposition. He says, the 
people of Shang-hai, previous to his time, were peace-loving, in- 
dustrious, filial and polite, engaged in trade, weaving, agriculture 
and fishing. The mercantile class he describes as timid, and con- 
sequently unwilling to go far from home for the sake of commerce. 
As to literary talent, he maintains his native town holds an ho- 
norable position among the cities in China. He laments a change 
in the manners and customs of the people from the reign of the 
Emperor Kia-tsing, a.d. 1520-30, through coming in contact with 
outside barbarians, or insular barbarians, who at that time came 
to Shang-hai. The people then became avaricious, given to fighting 
and brawling, reckless of life, and fond of dress and pleasure. 
Nearly all law-cases which came before the Officials, even those 
involving Hfe, were based on false accusations, in fact honesty and 
straight-forwardness were nearly extinct. He says, the manser- 
vant could not be distinguished from his master, nor the maid from 
her mistress; all assumed the garb of opulent persons. As to 
distinguishing the Hterati from the people, this was impossible. 
A later writer, however, assures us that at the beginning of the 
Ta-tsing dynasty, the manners and customs of all classes of the 
people had become reformed. This he ascribes to the virtuous 
example of the then reigning Emperors and their Officers. The 
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literati again followed the path of yirtue and duty, and the people 
again became industrious and frugal. Only the beggars remained 
intractable. They continued to increase from year to year, and 
became at last so troublesome, that in the reign of Kang-he special 
regulations were formed to keep them within bounds. Historians 
also acctise the people of Shang-hai of baring always been addicted 
to extraragant expenditure on marriage and funeral occasions, 
which has caused the place to be a profitable field for Buddhist 
and Taouist priests. They are, however, very careful to exonerate 
their literary brethren from this charge by stating that these do 
not make use of the expensive Buddhist and Taouist rites on &•• 
neral occasions. 

But Shang-hai with all its short-comings has produced some 
celebrated and famous men, of whom the people have every reason 
to be proud. These men have left works behind them, which 
cannot but call forth the admiration of all thinking men. From 
the time of the Sung dynasty to the present, nearly a hundred 
could be named who not only have excelled in literary talent and 
written many works of lasting merit, but who have also risen to 
high positions in the empire, and shown themselves to be good 
«tatesmen. I have therefore thought it not out of place to give a 
»hort biographical sketch of one, in whom was combined literary 
talent and statesmanship of a high order. This person is SU Kwang- 
ch'i, or as the Romanists call him Paul Sti, whose name is more or 
less familiar to all foreigners who are acquainted with the history 
of China. 

Sii Kwang-ch'i was born in the reign of the Emperor Kia-tsing 
about A.D. 1560. His father's name was Sti Sz-cheng, a respect- 
able man, celebrated for his filial piety. Young Sti no doubt was 
trained to be diligent and virtuous by his excellent father. Having 
gone through the usual monotonous studies of a Chinese youth 
preparing for the government examinations, he soon succeeded in 
taking the much-coveted degree of Siu-tsai. Having mounted 
the first step to honor and fame in his country, he continued to 
(Study arduously to obtain the degree of Kti-jen. His desires were 
not fulfilled till his thirty-eighth year, a.d. 1698, the twenty-fifth 
year of the Emperor Wan-Hh. Seven years later he became a 
Tsin-sz' and shortly after a member of the Han-lin. Previous to 
this time he had made the acquaintance of Matthew Ricci, the 
celebrated Jesuit Father, with whom he translated books on 
Astronomy, Mathematics, and the use of fire arms as then known 
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in western countries. After tliis he was mostly engaged in thd 
reyisioQ of the Calendar and making books, in which he embodied 
a great deal of what he had learned from Ricci and other Jesuits 
of that period, — especially on military tactics, agriculture and en- 
gineering; also a work on the salt trade. While SU wajs engaged 
in literary labors, China was far from being quiet The Tartars 
were becoming very troublesome, and the Chinese troops bad sus- 
tained a severe defeat. The capital was threatened by them, and 
the people were filled with consternation. In view of the danger 
in which Sli saw his country, he felt that he must do something, 
and accordingly memorialized the throne, advising the Emperor to 
raise more troops and suggesting various methods to accompUeh 
this object in the most expeditious way. The Emperor, pleased 
with Sti's memorial, made him an Imperial Censor and ordered 
him to proceed to Tung-chow near Peking to raise troops and put 
his suggestions into practice. Su at once set out and used all his 
energy to form a corps of troops. While thus engaged he from 
time to time urged new suggestions on the goverment, all with 
the view to strengthen the defiences of the empire. He advocated 
the arming of the people and general reform in military afiairs. 
His advice, however, was not so readily heeded as he had perhaps 
imagined, and he became disappointed, impatient and disgusted. 
He saw his pure patriotism was not appreciated, and he was oh 
the point of retiring from the service when the Emperor died. 
This inspired Sii with new hope, and he once more sent a memo- 
rial to the Emperor H'e-tsung, who had ascended the throne. He 
was again destined to be disappointed, wherefore he reported him- 
jself lack and retired from the army. Sii had scarcely retired when 
the Tartar prince T'ai-tsung took possesion of Liaou-tung, making 
great advances and pressing the Chinese very hard. The Emperor 
in this extremity recalled Sli to active service. He had scfurcely 
entered upon his duties when he again addressed the emperor o?l 
anilitary reform. He recommended the immediate casting of large 
guns f<Mr the defence of walled cities and other fortifications. His 
advice was followed and he grew very popular, which as often is, 
:So in his case proved to be the prelude to a downfall. A member 
of the Board of War, named Tsuy King-yung, and his friend 
Chow Chaou-lin, a Censor, became jealous of Sii's popularity and 
importance, and therefore contrived to bring a series of false charges 
against him, whereupon he for the second time retired into private 
life. The Emperor, notwithstanding, s^ointed him to be Secre- 
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tary of the Board of Rites, which place he filled for two years, 
when he was suddenly stripped of all rank through the intrigues 
of a eunuch, named Wei Chung-hien, a.d. 1626. He remained 
so until the Emperor Tsung-cheng ascended the throne, a.d. 1628, 
when he was again restored to his former rank, and was soon after 
promoted to a higher position, in one of the Six Boards. At this 
time the imperial treasury was empty, and the Empire threatened 
by the Tartars from without, and powerful bands of robbers from 
within. The Emperor therefore invited his high Officers to suggest 
a remedy. Sii was not behind in tendering his advice to get the 
imperial exchequer replenished, and so give the government the 
means of keeping the invaders out of China proper, as well as of 
putting down the rebellious subjects. He recommended that every 
encouragement should be given to the agricultural part of the pop- 
ulation, and that salt be kept a strict government monopoly. 
The Emperor now made Sii a member of the Board of Rites. The 
imperial astronomers having miscalculated the time of the eclipses, 
Sii was called to examine the matter. He reported that so long 
as the astronomers would persist in following the system of calcu- 
lation used in the Yiien dynasty, such mistakes would be unavoid- 
able. He recommended that this system should.be revised with 
the aid of foreigners from the west, and several Jesuits, among whom 
was James Rho, were invited to take part in this work with Sii. 
Shortly after this, Sii was appointed Inspector General of Gabel. 
In the fifth year of the same Emperor, a.d. 1633, he was made a 
Grand Secretary of State, Senior Guardian of the Heir apparent, 
and Keeper of the imperial library. He only enjoyed these honors 
for one year when he died, a.d. 1634, ten years before the down- 
fall of the d3masty which he endeavoured with all his power to 
uphold. The imperial Censors having reported to the Emperor that 
he had died poor, the ftmeral expenses were ordered to be de- 
frayed out of the imperial treasury j his family also received aid. 
The posthumous title of Wen-tin ff hung i. e. "The Elegant and 
Resolute Duke" was bestowed upon him. The Emperor having 
expressed a desire to possess Sii's manuscripts, his son presented 
them to His Majesty. Among his many writings was a work 
called the Nung cheng cKilen shu^ "Thesaurus of Agriculture," in 
60 books, which was pubhshed by imperial command six years 
after the author's death. For particulars regarding Sii's publica- 
tions and writings, see WyHe's "Notes on Chinese Literature" 
pp. 76, 87, 88, 95, 139 and 140. There is a large stone monu- 
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mental arch at the foot of the Fow-min chiaou, about fifty yards 
South of the Shang-hai hien^s yameUy perpetuating the &me of 
Sli Kwang-ch'i. Also on the same street near the great South 
Gate there is a small temple in his honor, called the Wen-ting- 
kung 8z, wherein an image may be seen representing Sii. ' His 
grave is at Sii-kia rvei. None of the Chinese historians mention 
anything about Sii having embraced the Christian faith, and as 
far as I have been able to discover his descendents adhere to the 
popular religions of China. From the tenor of some of his writings, 
however, there is reason to believe that he was a convert. That 
he was intimate with some of the Jesuit Fathers is readily admitted 
by the Chinese. 

I .will only briefly refer to a few of the other celebrated men 
which Shang-hai has produced. Wang Ch'i, who lived in the 
sixteenth century, wrote a supplement to Ma Tuan-lin's great work 
the Wen Men tung lt!aou. He also compiled a work, in 106 books, 
entitled San tsai foo hnniyy i. e. " Cyclopsedia of Arts and Sciences." 

Contemporary with Wang Ch'i lived Luh Tseeh, who completed 
the Ku Inn shwo hai, in 142 books, which Mr. Wylie says, is di- 
vided into four parts comprising respectively, — Eclectics, Repo- 
sitories, Digests and Thesauri. 

Another author was Chu Hwa, who lived in the eighteenth 
century and wrote a treatise on the cultivation of cotton. For 
particulars of these works see Mr. Wylie's "Notes on Chinese 
Literature" pp. 65, 56, 76, 77, 137 and 149. There are many 
other celebrities, but these must suffice as proof that Shang-hai can 
lay claim to having produced some extraordinary men. 

The Shang-hai ladies also take a prominent place in history. 
Hundreds of them have their names recorded for virtue and filial 
piety. 

like all ancient places, Shang-hai has had its times of prosperity 
as well as adversity. Although trade has in general been flour- 
ishing since the Sung dynasty, owing to its naturally fiivorable 
position, yet there have been checks, and the people have passed 
through many severe trials and troubles. We only need to recall 
the continual wars between the feudal states, and the commotions 
at every change of dynasty. But passing by these wranglings, 
we confine ourselves to a description of what Shang-hai sufiered 
during the Ming dynasty, before it was a fortified city. 

In the sevendi year of Hung- woo, the founder of the Ming dy- 
nasty, A.D. 1361, the Japanese commenced a series of raids on the 
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maritime provinces of China. In Chinese history they are de- 
scribed as pirates, and certainly their proceedings warrant their 
being so called. It is, however, a well established &ct that these 
raids were not private enterprises, but conducted by the Japanese 
government. When the word jHrates is employed, therefore, it is 
simply an expression used by ^e Chinese historian. For some 
time these had carried on a system of plimder without meeting 
any resistance, owing probably to the then new administration 
being too much engaged in consoHdating its own authority. Em- 
boldened through this inactivity of the Chinese government, they 
at last sailed a considerable distance up the Yang-tze and com- 
menced their depredations. This was coming too near the Dragon 
throne, and Hung-woo at once ordered the Baron, Tsing-hsd, to 
jiroceed with a well equipped fleet to punish these bold adventurers. 
On t^e approach of Tsing-hai and his squadron, the Jiq)anese 
virithdrew, but they were pursued as far as the Loo-choo islands, 
where it came to an engagement in which the Japanese were 
defeated, and the greater part of their ships captured and taken 
to Nan-king. This by no means cooled the ardour of the island 
braves, for in the sixteenth year of the Emperor Yung-loh, a.d. 
1419, they again appeared, and landed at En-shan, a city fifty 
miles south of Shang-hai. Some troops under the General How^ 
Taan were at <mce dispatched there, and a hard battle was fought 
in which the Japanese were routed, and the greater part of their 
ships burnt. Though the Japanese were prevented irom advancing 
nearer Shang-hai, they kept the port in a state of blockade to a 
certain extent, and trade suffered considerably, while the people 
were not a Uttle alarmed. Commercial affairs were again disturbed 
ia tiie reign of the Emperor Chin-teh, a.d. 1613; this time not by 
the Japanese, but by native pirates. These firee-booters carried 
on their virork of plunder to sm enormous extent, and defied the 
imperial army and navy. The most renowned and powerfiil of the 
piratical chiefis was Lin Tsih, who after having for some time 
blockaded the entrance of the Woo-sung river and Yang-tze-kiang, 
assembled his fleet at Lang-shan, contemplating a raid on Shang- 
hai, wh^e a famous chief of a band of robbers was secretly waiting, 
to co-operate with him the moment he should arrive. JN^o sooner 
liad t^ news reached tdie mart tiiat Lin Tsih was coming, than 
all was alarm and confusion* Trade was entirely suspended, and 
all classes prepared to leave at a moment's notice. The news had 
only preceded Lin Tsih by a few hours; he was already approach- 
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ing the mart; the imperial fleet and army retired, and the Officials 
and people fled in haste, leaving the place to the secreted band of 
robbers. Lin Tsih had scarcely arrived at Shang-hai and was just 
preparing to land, when a typhoon arose, which obliged him to 
run for sea room. After the storm had abated a little, die imperial 
ships went in pursuit and even succeeded in surrounding the pi- 
ratical fleet. None of the imperial ships, however, ventured to 
come close, so that when the pirates perceived their cowardice, 
they made a combined effort, broke through the cordon and escaped. 

A similar attack was made on Shang-hai, about a.b. 1522, under 
a piratical leader, named She Tsung-li. His band confined them- 
selves to plundering the shipping, but She Tsung-li was soon 
captured and decapitated at Woo-sung. These troubles were only 
preludes to what the people of Shang-hai were to suffer a few 
years after. 

In the twenty-first year of Kia-tsing, a.d. 1543, the Japanese 
again appeared in great force. They landed at Paou-shan, ten 
miles north of Shang-hai, and at once commenced their work of 
plunder. The Commander at Woo-sung led out his troops to drive 
them back, but without success. The Japanese were victorious j 
Ihey killed the imperial General and dispersed his troops. A new 
army was sent firom Shang-hai under Tai-Ts'ang, which, though 
fighting bravely, met with the same fete as the Woo-sung troops. 
The Japanese now came up to Shang-hai, but kept north of ike 
Woo-sung river, ravaging the country in every direction, and 
capturing a number of richlj -laden vessels. Having well scoured 
this part of the country, they retired with their booty, and em- 
barked to go round to Nan-wei, a city on the sea-board twenty- 
five miles south of Shang-hai. There they effected a landing, 
and under their leader Hsiang Hien advanced towards Shang-hai. 
An expedition was fitted out under the command of General Li 
Poo and his son Li Hiang. They crossed the Hwang-pu in order 
to meet the Japanese. For a time they checked the advance of 
the piratical forces, but ultimately it came to a pitched battle, in 
which the Japanese were victorious. The Chinese forces were 
completely routed, and Li Foo and his son were left among the 
slain. I'he Japanese now seeing their road clear, advanced on 
Shang-hai in two divisions, respectively led by Hsiang Hien and 
Teng Wen-kiin. The imperial General liu Pen-yiien, who had 
b^n left with some troops and gunboats at Shang-hai, made a last 
effort to keep them from crossing the Hwang-pu, but the news of 
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the fete of li Foo's army had so discouraged the troops, that they 
soon gave way before the Japanese, who effected a landing at the 
northern Ma-t^ow, Now conftision ruled supreme. The Officials 
were the first to run away, leaving their yamens to be plundered. 
The people followed the example of the Officials and soldiery, and 
soon the Japanese were left alone to carry, away all the valuables 
they could find. They did not destroy many houses, but wiere 
satisfied with carrying off merchandize and other valuables. 
Scarcely had the people commenced to come back to their desolated 
houses, when suddenly these piratical forces ag-ain made their ap- 
pearance at Kaou-chang-sz weaou to the south of Shang-hai. The 
imperial troops at first made some resistance, but soon retired, 
beaten, and an order for reinforcements was sent to Kiang-yen. 
The moment these arrived the Japanese retired, though not without 
carrying with them a rich booty. Thirteen days later, they again 
came in fiiU force, having a fleet of three hundred vessels, which 
extended from the sea to Chow-pu a -village on the Hwang-pu 
thirty li south of Shang-hai. The two Generals Woo Shang-wen 
and Sung Ngan fought bravely to keep them from landing. Not 
until both Commanders were killed, and their forces cut up, did 
the Japanese succeed in getting a footing on shore. They now 
commenced their diabolical work in good earnest. Many of the 
people trusting to the strong forces of the imperialists, who had 
arrived from Kiang-yen and the province of Kiang-si, had remained 
at the mart. These had to suffer terribly. Young and old, male 
and female, all were put to the sword. The place having been 
sacked and gutted was set on fire, and Shang-hai was burnt to 
the ground. Sad and desolate did the but lately flourishing mart 
look. A Chinese ode describes the place at that time as full of 
the odious breath of thieves and robbers. No sounds to be heard 
excepting the heart-rending moans and cries of the miserable and 
unfortunate; a place where foxes roamed to gnaw the bleached 
bones^ of the slaughtered inhabitants. 

Chinese historians inform us that the successes of the Japanese 
were pwinff, in a large measure, to some black slaves, and white 
devils in their service. These black slaves they describe as very 
demons, able to use swords, spears and fire-arms with great dex- 
teritv and skill, and who showed no fear of death. The white 
devils no doubt were Portuguese, who seemingly carried on 
their slave trade in the far East at that early period. The Chinese 
historians state that the Japanese paid high prices in gold for 
these black slaves. 
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In order still more to excuse the defeat of the Chinese troops, 
it is stated that the forces from Kiang-si were disaffected, and 
woidd not fight, because the Shang-hai Magistrate was unable to 
supply them with sufficient snakes and dogs' meat, their customary- 
rations. These and many more absurd excuses are brought for- 
ward by the Chinese, to hide the weakness of their government. 
To conclude this sad picture of the sufferings of the people of 
Shang-hai it is only necessary to add, that from this time the Ja- 
panese did not again trouble Shang-hai, though they hovered 
about the coast from Canton to Shantung, till nearly the end of 
the sixteenth century, and it was only by treacherous stratagem that 
the Chinese got rid of them. 

This then is a brief outline of what Shang-hai suffered at dif- 
ferent times for a period of a hundred and eighty years during 
the Ming dynasty. To get an approximate idea of tiiese sufferings, 
we need only to recall the time when the Triads occupied Shang- 
hai, and the Taipings were carrying on their devastations in this 
province. Shang-hai soon recovered, and to prevent similar dis- 
asters, a wall was built around the mart The building of the 
city walls was commenced a.d. 1644. 

A brief notice of a few of the still remaining ancient buildings, 
and places in and around Shang-hai, which have been silent wit- 
nesses for centuries to its prosperity and adversity will conclude 
this paper. The most ancient building and most prized by the 
people of Shang-hai is the Lung-hwa pagoda and adjoining temples. 
For centuries this has been the place where the people have gone 
to worship^ at least once a year, especially during the days of 
Tsmg-ming, No one in Shang-hai could have failed to see the 
thousands of pilgrims going to the place at that time loaded with 
incense and mock ingots. According to tradition, in the reign of 
the Emperor Chang-woo of the after Han dynasty, a.d. 221, a 
certain prince stayed for a night in his boat near the present site 
of the pagoda. He saw a bright light ascending to heaven out 
of the reeds near the banks of the river. For this reason he or- 
dered a temple to bp built there, calling it the Lung-hwa sz i. e. 
"The Temjile of the Dragon's splendour." Another and more 
reliable account says that the pagoda and temple were built in the 
Tang dynasty, a.d. 800. It is recorded that as early as a.d. 1064, 
the Emperor Ch'i-ping of the Sung d3masty, presented the temple 
with a magnificent door tablet. The buildings were destroyed 
during the later part of the Yiien dynasty, and again rebuilt by 
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Yung-loh of the Ming. It suffered again, in the reign of the 
besotted Kia-tsing, from the Japanese, but was again restored 
through the exertions of the priest T'ai-ling, who collected the 
necessary funds. It was again renovated by order of the Emperor 
Wan-lih, and twice during the present dynasty. It has often been 
favored by imperial donations. An Empress-dowager of the Ming 
dynasty sent presents of gold, silver and fine robes to the priests, 
and a large new idol with a beautiftilly embroidered curtain. 

The next ancient building is the Ching-ngan szi. e. "Temple 
of silent repose " near the Bubbling Well. This temple is said to 
have been built a.d. 250. It is the well, called by the Chinese 
"The bubbling fountain," which gives the temple its celebrity. 
Formerly there were extensive marshes around the place, through 
which flowed a canal. In this canal was a bubbling fountain, so 
called on account of the water bubbHng without intermission. It 
was also called "The eye of the sea." Persons who bathed near 
this place found the water quite warm about three feet beneath 
the surface. Though the canal gradually disappeared, the fountain 
remained. There was once a pavilion over the well with the in- 
scription "The fountain that bubbles towards heaven." This was 
built by Taoutai Sheng Paou in the reign of Kien-lung, a.d. 1778. 

"The hiU of pots" Ping Shan is another place of note. It is 
not far from Ming-hang near the village of Peh-chiaou chin. 
According to tradition a military Commander of the Tsin dynasty, 
A.D. 300, used to give wine feasts to his soldiers here. In this 
manner enough of wine pots were collected to form a small hillock, 
about a moro in extent and twelve feet high. Some ascribe this 
to the King of Woo-yiieh, and others to a General of the Sung 
dynasty. The hillock is said to be there now near a Taouist temple 
i. e. "Temple of clear perception" Tsiang hwan sz. The people 
call the potg obtained thence "soldiers' pots," and prize them 
highly. Flowers planted in them are said to thrive in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Near the temple door is a well called the Tien 
i tsing i. e. "Heaven moved well." This well is said to have 
moved suddenly several feet nearer the river diying a thunderstorm 
which occurred in the reign of the Emperor Wan-lih, a.d. 1684. ^ 
Since then its water has been very sweet. There was also formerly 
the Yii Men fing i. e. "Fairy meeting pavilion." It appears 
that the grand-father of a man named Sung there met with a 
Taouist priest, who gave him something to eat which he imme- 
diately ejected. From that time he never had hunger, though he 
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lived to be a hundred years of age. To commemopate this meeting 
a pavilion was built. 

In the city of Shang-hai the temple of the City-God calls for 
attention. Part of it was originally the ancestral hall of an Officer 
of the Han dynasty. It was made the temple of the City-God in 
reign of the Emperor Yung-loh. The stone tablet, near the main 
entrance, with a small pavilion over it, was erected in the reign 
of the Emperor Tien-shun, a.d. 1438. The temple was destroyed 
by the Japanese, but was soon rebuilt, and has since been several 
times renovated. The gardens in connection with it were once 
the private property of a rich gentleman of the Ming dynasty, 
named P'an-eng. 

In the Tea garden Tii yilen may be seen the Yil'ling-hng i. e. 
*' Pearly grotto" surrounded by pools and curiously shaped rocks. 
It is stated, this grotto was constructed a.d. 1120, in the reign of 
the Emperor E-Ho. On its summit may be seen the two characters 
Yii hwa i. e. "Pearly splendour" and from it the house near it is 
called the YU hwa fang or " Hall of pearly splendour." Not far 
from the pearly grotto are five stones of very curious shape standing 
erect. These are called the Woo laou feng i. e. ** Peaks of the 
five ancients." The Shang-hai people often call the Tea garden 
by this name. 

During the Ming dynasty some strangers from the west built 
in the literary establishment Kin-yeh slm-yiien^ a small observa- 
tory, named the Kwan-sing'fai i. e. "Terrace to observe the stars." 
It was put together in a curious manner, and the steps leading 
up to it were of red stone on which the ecliptic, and equinoctial 
lines were depicted. Some say there are still stones of it to be 
seen, others maintain the contrary. 
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CHINESE FOX-MYTHS.* 



By T. WATTERS. 

IT is a trite saying, and one which few perhaps would contradict, 
that the Chinese are a peculiar people — having a language, 
institutions, and social observances utterly unlike those of 
western nations. Nor do I wish in any measure to dispute the 
general accuracy of the expression. The western man, who has 
long been climbing among the clear heights of knowledge, differs 
indeed very widely from the son of Han, who rests for the most 
part in unenquiring reverence on that uncertain border-land which 
is neither hill nor plain. Yet, after all, the high results 6f science 
are inherited in their completeness by a comparatively very small 
number, and we of the mass have to do our best in the way of 
slowly gathering wisdom with what humble powers we possess. 
Now, if we place ourselves thus as human beings, who are ever 
toiling and worshipping, puzzled from time to time through all 
our life by the unknown and apparently inexplicable ways of 
Nature, alongside of this Chinese people, we shall see, that while 
there is much in which we differ there is also much in which we 
agree. The pursuit of wealth, the desire for rest, the love of home, 
the mute instinct which whispers of immortality, are common to 
us all. Not only so, but even from the highest eminences to 
which we have attained we can still look back and see how our 
course lay long — very long — in the midst of those same low-lying 
mazes which still detain our Chinese brethren. Nor have we left 
behind us all the insiffnia of that early stage, on the contrary, we 
still retain traces of those primitive days when we too groped 
darkly aft»r truth. Many an old fancy, many an old belief remain 
to us from those times; and many an act, and many a word once 
full of deep meaning and interest are at present an idle jest and 
a tinkling cymbal. Now these *' survivals in culture "^-to use 
Mr. Tyler's convenient expression — serve as the golden links which 
bind us with our own past, and with the present of many other 
nations. Thus, for example, tales of fairies, and elves, and hob- 

♦ Read before the Society on the 18th April, 1873. 
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goblins are simple undoubted truths to us as children, just as they 
are to full-grown savages at present, and as they were to our own 
remote, less-civilized ancestors. As men, however, we now laugh 
at all these stories, or save them from contempt by converting 
them into Solar Myths. We still use in every day conversation 
words like lunatic^ and inculnis, and Mercurial, and disaster, but 
they may be compared to Achilles' sceptre, capable indeed of 
being wielded to purpose, but devoid of all the sap and freshness 
which once they owned, and incapable evermore of regaining the 
lost life — of producing again leaves and branches. If we turn to 
China, however, we find words like the above still possessing their 
native vigour, and tales of Genii and monstrous apparitions inti- 
mately bound up with a system of reason and beHef. Such sub- 
jects are of acknowledged interest and importance, and they are 
capable of affording material for several considerable treatises. 
On the present occasion I propose merely to relate, as briefly as 
possible, some of the popular notions and legends current in this 
country respecting the Fox, and also to state, where I can do so, 
the philosophic basis which underlies or explains these fancies. 

The usual term by which the fox is knowu in Chinese is Hu-li 
mjg. But this combination must originally have denoted two 
animals, for the Hu is a sort of fox, while the Li is properly a 
wild cat. The word Li, is found written in the two ways, j£ 
and |5j of which the former is that more generally used at pre- 
sent. In the Classics the words Su and Li denote two animals, 
and Legge translates them, Fox, and Jackal respectively, the Li 
being explained as a small species of Hu or fox.* The native 
authors regard Reynard, the wild cat, the badger, the civet, and 
certain other animals, as very much alike, and they attribute to 
all, properties almost identical. So also in Japan, similar demo- 
niacal powers and practices are ascribed to lie Fox, Cat, and 
Badger.f This last, is, in China, as in the west, a relative of the 
fox, who sometimes transforms himself into one, and never plays 
on it, any tricks : — '* TJnd nur Grimbart, den Dachs, den Sohn des 
Bruders, verschont' er." One author says, that the two live to- 
gether in the same hole, though others make the Wild Boar and 
the Badger to Hve together, but have a separate mess. From its 
crouching habits the fox is sometimes called Fu ^ that is, the 

♦ See his Shu-ching, Vol. 1, p. 121, and Note, 
t See Mitford's Tales of Old Japan, Vol. 2, p. 71. 
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''Croucher;'** and from the nature of its feet it is occasionally 
called Niu ^, that is, the " Wrj-footed." We also sometimes 
find the word Ho fj used, hut this is properly confined to the 
badger. The phonetic JfJJ. Kuj or Ko (now commonly Krva), was 
used in framing* the character for the fox, on account of the soli- 
tary habits of the animal, the same phonetic forming" part of Kuy 
an ** orphan," or, "the lonely one," but it is also said to be expres- 
sive of his cry. 

The fox is said to be like a small yellow dog, with a sharp nozzle 
and a long tail; but there are black, and white varieties, besides 
a peculiar species with spots like cash on its tail. This last, and 
the white are exceedingly rare. The ordinary home of the fox, 
is a tomb, and he always prefers one of considerable antiquity. 
Otherwise he makes his hole in a mound, or hillock, or hides in 
the cranny of a city wall. During the day, he remains concealed 
in his hole, and comes out at evening to steal his food, — chickens, 
ducks, or whatever he can get. He emits a fetid odour, and his 
flesh is very disgusting, quite unfit to be used as food. 

This animal seems to have been known to the Chinese from the 
earhest period of their history, and we find references to it, in all 
their ancient books. The Shi-chwg alludes to his solitary habits, 
and this work, and the Yi-cMngy make mention of him as an ani- 
mal of ill omen.t In the passage of the Shu-ching, abeady cited, 
we read, that his fur, formed part of the tribute sent from Leang- 
chow, and the excellence of this fur seems to have become pro- 
verbial before the time of the Chow dynasty (about B.C. 1100). 
By the people of that period the fox was considered a very unlucky 
creature to meet, and one of the odes in the Ski-cJiing expresses 
summarily the ruin, and misery of the country, by saying, that 
nothing red was to be seen except the fox, and nothing black except 
a crow. Tradition, however, speaks of the existence of white 
foxes at the time of the Emperor Yii (b.c. 2200), and of that mon- 
arch having a lucky omen in the sight of one when he was seeking 
a bride. Afterwards these rare and beautiful creatures came to 
be regarded as of ill omen, but at the time of the Sung dynasty 

* Professor Schlegel goes too fax when he says, " En Chinois le renard se 

nommefuh ^ " for this is a term chief! j confined to hooks, and seldom, 
if ever, used by the people. The name Hu-li, or U-liy is known, and used 
apparently all over the Empire. See Sinico-Aryaca, p. 19. 

t S/n-ching, Kwo-fengy Ch. 2, p. 36, 216. Yi-chmg, under the Diagram 
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(A t 1127 to 1278), popular opinion about them had changed again, 
and they are now once more considered rather unlucky.* The 
appearance of a black fox, again, augurs the approach of universa 
peace and prosperity, among the people of the north. Atpresent 
it is only when tlie ordinary fox comes mto one's house, that he 
is^^eemed of bad omen, and no importance is attached to die en- 
counteHflffof one on the road, though Mr. Doohtde seems to inti- 
mate th^^Wftt China, the sight of a fox is considered a sign 

ofgoodluck.n^r^jK^^^^^^^^^ 

creature of no good om8S^n<i «* "" hvuiucu 

For the Chinese, the rationi^the opinion is found ^ f^^f' 

that he lies hidden during the ^&^d thus shows himself a lover 

J 1 • • ^ r ^i. J 1 • Obr female constituent of the 

and larffe recipient of the dark, inienif . /.^i . u-i «^^i,i^ 
X- 1 i-^T, • A «n1kstration of this philosophic 

essential vapour of the universe. An mil? ^\**" _ .^ \^^ 

fancy is to be found in the passage refer\d to above in so early a 
book as the Yi-clmff, where the three unl^y 'if^^' "« '"'°' 
tioned under the designation of the " Three ntf^^^' t> .r^o-d 

Chinese philosophers seem to agree in att™^ ^ ^ i.^. \rin- 
a very long life, some making the number of his W Th er of 

dred, and others extending it even to a thousand. V „ y-^ jj^ 
prolonging life, they suppose to result from the ani^^ „« Zi^^i 
caves and holes, where it is shut out from the sunF, arinff 

powers can thus operate free from disturbance and \k . 
effect of the sun's heat and light. The fox, badger, moM; . . 
other cave-dwelling animals are all grouped together aS *{ ^ 
long life. The Chinese are not alone in thus regardi^° ^ . ^ 
elusion of light and air, as tending to prolong existence.^ , , i 
refer to others, our own Bacon says : — " A life in caves ai& i ^ 
where the rays of the sun do not enter, may perhaps m m^ch 
longevity; for the air of itself, unexcited by heat, has no^ 
power to prey upon the body. Certainly, on looking back, 
pears from many remains and monuments, that the size and sta^ 
ture of men were anciently much greater than they have been 
since, as in Sicily and some other places; and such men generally 
lived in caves. Now there is some affinity between length of age 



• See the Yuan-chien-lei-han (<S iE^ ®), Ch. 431. 

t Social Life of the Chinese, Vol. 2, p. 457. "The keepers considered 
the presence of the fox an omen of good, and on no account woald consent 
to have it hunted and killed." 
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and largeness of limbs. The cave of Epimenides likewise passes 
current among the fables." * 

In the Chinese pharmacopoeia, the fox occupies a very important 
position, and nearly every part of his body possesses a pecuHar 
virtue. His blood is said to be pure, and a corrective of wine, 
keeping off intoxication. His flesh, when taken roasted or boiled, 
gives tone to the stomach, and the infusion made from it cures 
vertigo, temporary craziness and other ailments. All kinds of 
scabies, ulcers, fever, ague, and many peculiar affections are treated 
with the entrails, liver, or other part of this animal. His saliva, 
gathered in a decoy-jar, with narrow neck, and having a bait in- 
side, is given as a love-potion to cold wives. The Hver, dried in 
a sunless place, exposed for a little just as the Dipper is setting — 
at the 5th watch of the 6th day of the 5th moon — the period of 
the dark element's supreme ascendancy — then ground to powder, 
mixed with rice, rolled up as a pill in a piece of red silk, and held 
between the fingers, in the left hand for men, and the right hand for 
women, will cure or keep off intermittent fever.f In his heart is 
a small pill or pearl of a peculiarly bright whitish appearance and 
this is supposed to be the source of his extraordinary powers. The 
head is to be avoided, being the only portion, according to one 
author, which is poisonous. In another work we are told that the 
subtle essences of lead and tin make a fox. 

A curious fency, and one on which some light will be thrown 
hereafter, imputes to this creature the power of producing fire. 
Sometimes the tail is beaten on the ground and strikes fire and 
sometimes a flaming ball is seen in the animal's mouth.t So if the 
fox is offended, or in any way ill treated, he is wont to avenge 
himself on the wrong-doer by setting fire to his house. Thus a 
former Viceroy of Fuhkeen and Chekiang had his office, and war- 
junks, and all his possessions burnt by a fox, to which he had 
eglected to pay respect — though the story is that a greater crime 

as thus punished. 

i 



I- 



Philosophical Works, Vol. V, p. 283, (Ellis and Spedding, Editors). — 
^ansiation of the Historia Yitae et Mortis. It is interesting to compare 
paeon's sentiments in this section with those expressed at the beginning of 
J he section headed The Intentions, p. 265. 

J t * jilH 05 Art. E; also H^^, Art. M* 
i ti^llli@.Ch.431. 
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The fox's cunning is illustrated in the popular belief that when 
he is pursued he is accustomed to take refuge in one of the winding' 
and narrow fissures, so often seen in the walls of Chinese cities. 
He feels secure there, as he knows quite well that no one will be 
so fooUsh as to break down the wall for the sake of driving out a 
poor vulpine refiigee. From this is derived a proverbial expression 
of very common usq by political writers. When an army is sent 
into a city or district, bringing with it all manner of turbulence 
and extortion, for the sake of punishing some contemptible offender, 
the man who does this is said to demolish a city-wall in order to 
unearth a fox. 

There are countless other notions, and legends current in China 
respecting Master Reynard, some of them resembling the old folk- 
lore of the west. ' One legend tells how the fox became wearied 
of the constant state of fear in which he Hved from dogs, and that 
observing how the tiger was dreaded by them, he attached himself, 
as an attendant, to that noble animal. By this means he obtained 
a dignity and importance, not to mention safety, which he could 
never have acquired alone. Hence comes the very common ab- 
breviated expression "borrow the tiger's majesty," or, "fialsely 
assume the tiger's majesty," which is applied to those who use 
their relationship or other connection with high and influential 
personages to add a false importance to themselves. Another story 
tells how the animals once agreed to attack and devour their com- 
mon enemy, the fierce tiger. For reasons of his own, Master 
Beynard happened to have donned a tiger's skin, and so he was 
seized and eaten by the beasts. We read also of a nine-tailed fox, 
at present a heavenly constellation, but onc^ an actual living ani- 
mal. Its home was in the Ctiing-cldu (^ £) country, and it was 
wont to come thence to the capital, when peace and good govQrn- 
ment prevailed. Nor has it even now altogether deserted our 
earth, but always when men are all virtuous and the world in ge- 
neral is going well it revisits us for a time, coning, whence no 
one knows, and going, whither no one can guess. 

Like most Western nations, the Chinese ascribe to the fox a 
cunning, crafty disposition, by which he can disarm suspicion on 
the part of the very animals which constitute his prey. Thus, they 
say, he comes on with a quiet unconcerned manner — ^looking gentle 
and innocent — among the domestic fowl, and these poor silly 
creatures, not suspecting him of meditating wickedness are easily 
caught. Reynard himself, however, is cautious and sceptical to 
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the last degree, having no belief in anything except the fects of 
his own experience. This suspecting feculty — this tendency to 
doubt and distrust everything — constitutes, according to one writer, 
the distinguishing excellence of the fox, just as other animals are 
good at sleeping, or possess varied remarkable virtues. The idea 
has become embodied in an expression which has long since passed 
into a proverb, and is constantly applied iron* man to man. Thus, 
when one wishes to say to another, that he is absurdly hard to 
convince, or tliat he is distrusted beyond measure — that he doubts 
where a reasonable man would believe — he says, that he has a 
fox's scepticism {hu-yi JR^i). This notion about the fox's cau- 
tion, is put to practical use in the north of China, for it has been 
observed that when he is crossing a frozen river or lake, he ad- 
vances very slowly and deliberately, putting his head down clqse 
to the ice and listening for the sound of water beneath. Accord- 
ingly when in the early spring the traveller fears the stability of 
the ice, if he observes on its surfece traces of the fox's footsteps 
he may proceed without any apprehension. One can easily sec 
what an opportunity is here again presented to the Chinese mind 
for the exercise of myth-making ingenuity. Below the ice is the 
region of the Ym, or female element — the dark world of death 
and obscurity, — while above it, is the region of the Yavg, or male 
element — ^the bright world of life and activity. Accordingly it has 
come to pass that the fox is represented as living on that debatable 
land which is neither the earth of life, nor the hades of death. 
His dwelling-place on earth is among the tombs, or actually, rather, 
within the tomb, and the spirits of the deceased often occupy his 
body. Thus he enables the ghosts of the dead to return to life, or 
himself performs their terrible behe-sts — visiting upon the living 
mem and women, the iniquities they had committed against those 
now dead, and by this means bringing peace and rest to the souls 
of the latter, which would else be troubled and troubling for ever. 
As the fox grows in years he grows also in wisdom, and not 
seldom in goodness. Thus he comes to be able to see into the 
fiiture, and so prepare against impending evil. He inhales and 
amalgamates, from year to year, and from century to century, 
more and more of the subtler, more highly endowed essence of 
matter, until all his iiaculties and powers become marvellously pu- 
rified and exalted. His bodily eyes can penetrate to the distance 
of a thousand li (about three hundred and thirty English miles), 
and his mental eye can pierce the night of a thousand years, know- 
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ing as well the past^ as the future. So when the appointed time 
for his death arrives he has already foreseen and prepared for the 
event^ and accordingly he experiences, what the Chinese call, a 
perfect, or correct death {chertg-ssii jE ^). Knowing his end to 
be approaching he returns to his native place, lies down at the foot 
of a hill, with his face directed upwards, and his fore-paws extended 
and folded, and so he breathes his Hfe away. If he is unable to 
reach his natal mound, he ascends a neighbouring height, and dies 
with his head directed towards the place of his desire. Tliis notion 
is one of unknown antiquity among the Chinese literati and people 
in general. We find it mentioned in the celebrated commentary 
to Confucius's "Spring and Autumn;" and in the lA-Cldy or 
*' Record of Rites," it is quoted as an ancient saying.* Here again 
we see the close connection between Mythology and language; 
for from this idea an expression was derived which has remained 
in general use up to the present time. To say that a man had a 
fox's death {Hu-ssU |K3€)> denotes that he had lived all his al- 
lotted time, and that he departed calmly and decorously, obtaining 
a burial "in the places of his youth." The fiill expression is Hu- 
ssU'chSng-chiu-shmc (3D13€ jEJ£'M')> ^^^ ^^f "*^® ^^^ ^^^ ^°^" 
rectly with his head on the mound." This, or a portion of it, is 
very frequently applied in the case of a macdarin dying at his post, 
but whose remains are brought home for inte^ent, also to those 
who die gloriously, fighting against rebels or enemies. Can we 
see, it may be asked, in these seeming- wanton fancies, dark and 
almost obliterated, records of that primitive Mytholoto^^^^ called 
the twilight a Fox? Is not the twilight, whether ^^orniBig or 
evening, the mediatrix between the bright glory of d^? ^^^ ^® 
dark obscurity of night ? Bom on the eastern hills in the\^o^°^°&J 
it dies at evening on those of the west, with eyes directJj^ *9 ^^ 
place of birth. The fire, which the fox is feigned to bear SlB^ ^® 
the russet clouds which appear in the horizon before sunriseX?^ 
after sunset. As, also, the twilight is sometimes soft and loveft 
garnished with fair, bright colours, and sometimes plain and gra^ 
clothing all things "in her sober livery," so, the fox, as we shall 
soon see, assumes at one time the form of a charming maid and 
at another that of a sober scholar. Professor De Gubernatis says : 

* Li'Chif Ch. 2, p. 12. See also the Kwang-sht-lei as above. The fancy 
and the phrase are both of frequent occurrence in popular Chinese literature! 
The Li-Chi has an interesting note in the commentary on the passage referred 
to in the text. 
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—"The fox is the reddish mediatrix between the luminous day 
and the gloomy night; the crepuscular phenomenon of the heavens 
taking an animal form^ no form seemed more adapted to the pur- 
pose tiian that of the fox or the jackal, on account of their colour 
and some of their cunning habits; the hour of twilight is the time 
of uncertainties and deceits."* 

Even, however, at the end* of eight hundred, or a thousand years, 
the fox need not die. If he only use the proper means he can attain 
immortality, and become as one of the gods. Even in the ordinary 
course of his life he can transform himself and assume a human 
shape, and thus' he comes to be regarded as a creature of super- 
human power. Hence temples are raised to his honour, and wor- 
ship paid to his supposed image or symbol; and hence the fear 
that hedges his name. This fear of the fox-elf is indicated in many 
ways, and among them is the recourse to euphemistic terms to 
denote, as well the fox itself, as the less substantial fairy. Thus 
the small shrines erected to his honour are frequently inscribed 
Hu'lmen-miao |Kf|Il;^9 that is, "Fox-genius temple," thus as- 
cribing to it blissful immortality. In some places, however, this 
title is given only to the guardian of the seals in a high mandarin's 
yam^n, to whom reference will be made hereafter. But it is be- 
Heved that as the sight of the character for fox, as well as the 
sound of the word, irritates the creature, and consequently recourse 
is often had to the following expedient. The character jJS has 
the same sound as K, viz : Mj and it has nothing unlucky about 
it, except its sound. So in order to avoid writing up, not merely 
the character which actually denotes fox, but even one of a similar 
pronunciation, this character is divided into its two component parts 
■J^ Ku and ^ Yiie, And hence the small shrines to this sprite 
may often been seen with the inscription Ku-yue-fmen-shi ("^"^ 
§^), that is, "old-moon-sage-officer," an expression of course 
entirely without meaning. Yet, even in some of the official resi- 
dences of the higher mandarins, this. title is used to denote the 
Seal-chamber, so afraid are the inmates of using ill-omened words. 
It wiU at once be seen what a fine opportunity for myih-making 

here presented. 






♦ Zoological Mythology, Vol. 2, p. 122. It is of course still open to doubt 
irhether the fox or jackai does ever represent the twilight; and we cannot be 
» cautions in turning popular tales and fancies into beautiful allegories. 
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Quite as interesting as the above, and better known than it, at 
Foochow, is the title Kao-sai (:fLf£)» meaning simply *' Nine- 
officer." Ufader this title the fox-elf has arrived at the possession 
of godships very different. The fox is leputed to have nine trans- 
verse bars or nine joints in his tail, and the word nine here stands 
for nine-barred tail, Kao-sai then becomes the name of honour 
given to the male fox-elf, as Niang-niang (i^ i[6), meaning "Our 
Lady," is the euphemistic title of the female elf. Now the fox, 
as we shall see, can transform himself into a beautiiiil girl, and 
under this guise can charm and bewitch men. Accordingly the 
poor unhappy prostitutes of Foochow and other places, pray to this 
demon to give them favour in the eyes of men, and hence Kao-sai 
is called the god of prostitutes at Foochow.* But this is also the 
name of one of the attendants of the King of the lower world, 
whose iunction is to execute the shady monarch's orders by tor- 
menting erring mortals. According to another account, and one 
probably of late invention, Kao-sai^ the attendant of the Infernal 
£jng, was the son of a woman named Liu and a serpent-father. 
He lived at the time of the After-T'ang dynasty, and was one of 
three brothers. The mother was promoted to be an immortal and 
she became the goddess of parturition, according to some, or of 
small-pox according to others, while the three sons have a sort of 
roving commission to torment and plague all sinful men and women. 
Another euphemistic designation, not only for the fox-elf, but also 
for the fox himself, among the peasants in the Foochow district, 
is Teong-wei (^ j^), that is simply, '^Long-tail." When, how- 
ever, there is no question of obtaining a favour from the elf, or of 
propitiating him, or even of showing him respect, he is spoken of 
by a title which has rather a slight savour of contempt. This, 
which is perhaps the most usual designation for the elf in and about 
Foochow, is Hu-li-maj a name which indicates at once the vague, 
mystic nature of the creature, and its uncertain generation, being, 
as it is, a compound of fox, wild cat, and tame cat. 

It is chiefly in country villages, among the lonely hills, and in 
all tlie homes of ignorant simplicity, that the terror of the fox-elf 
continues. He is worshipped chiefly with a view to conciliate him, 
and keep him away from the family — seldom or never with the 
hope of obtaining anything good. It is perhaps impossible to as- , 
certain with any degree of accuracy when the practice originated. 

* See Meclay and Baldwin's Dictionary of the Foochow Dialect, 8. t. TL* > 

i 
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From the words of the ode in the SM-ching, already referred to, we 
are perhaps justified in assigning to it a very remote antiquity. We 
have, however, historical evidence that it was very common at the 
time of the T'ang dynasty, which ruled from a.d. 618 to 907. 
The fox-elf was then treated very much as if he was a human 
being, having offerings of food and drink presented to him regu- 
larly. So universal was this worship, that it came to be a common 
saying among the people that one coidd not find an inch of ground 
without this elf.* 

Let us now proceed to consider this animal in its capacity of 
sprite, or spiritual being, tormenting mankind. In several parts 
of Fuhkeen, and in other places, vertigo, madness, melancholy, 
and other bodily and mental derangements, are ascribed to the 
action of this creature. It is generally invisible to all, except the 
person afflicted, though occasionally it is seen by some friend or 
professional exorcist. Sometimes the Hu-U-ma only plagues the 
individual it haunts, by carrying off his cap, mislaying his books^ 
spilUng his tea, and playing other such antics. 

Not long ago a perfect orthodox Confucianist told me of a friend 
who was thus annoyed. On one occasion this gentleman was 
proceeding to pay a formal vi^it at the house of an acquaintance, 
having with him a servant carrying his official hat. On reaching 
the place of his destined visit, the servant discovered that the hat 
was suddenly missing, so there was nothing for it but to return 
home. Here he actually found the hat in his own bed-room, the 
fox-elf having secretly conveyed it thither. 

A countryman, from a village in the neighbourhood of Foochow, 
told me a few mpnths ago of a relative whose son had been afflicted 
by this demon. The boy was pale and thin, and always unhappy : 
he did not care for his food or drink, and he enjo3'ed no amuse- 
ment. His mother became distressed, seeing her darling child 
thus pining away miserably, and she called in a Taoist priest of 
local celebrity. The priest heard the child in his sleep cry out as 
if in fear of the fox and he at once prescribed the usual remedy 
for possession by the elf. This is simply a charm called the T^ien* 
ssU^Uf and consists of a mystical character written by Chang 
T'i^n-shl, the hereditary head of the Taoists.f One morning he 

* See the Cyclopedia T^ai-p'tng^kwang-chi, Article 4$^* 
f I hftve occasionally noticed the charm pasted up on the outside of a cot- 
tage which had heen haunted by the Hu'li-ma, In the hill-districts near 
Foochow this is not infrequent 
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brought the charm into the room where the mother and son werd 
sitting, and at once proceeded to paste it up on the wall. At the 
very instant the charm was displayed the afflicted boy cried out — 
"There goes the fox — catch him." His eyes seemed to follow a 
form running out through the door and away to the hills, but he 
recovered his health and spirits and is now quite well. It is not 
always, however, for evil that this goblin haunts the sleeper. A 
relative of my servant is visited by a fox-genius who brings him 
money by night, advises him on matters of business, and who 
actually foretold a fire to him by preparing against which the man 
saved all his property. He sees the elf in his sleep as a pretty 
young girl, but on awakening he cannot discover any Uving crea- 
ture^ or at most, he gets a gUmpse of a fox bolting through the 
window. Another instance, and one of a different nature, came 
under my own notice at Foochow. An old man of sixty years 
became deranged in intellect, and the form which his madness as- 
sumed was the conviction that the fox-demon was dogging his 
steps, and trying to pilfer his brain. One day wearied with his 
fruitless efforts to get rid of the incubus, he went to several friends 
in succession begging them to give him the T^ien-ssH charm. No 
one had it, and the poor creature became so distressed that he could 
not endure to live any longer. Accordingly he rushed into an 
opium shop and bought a piece of the drug which he instantly 
swallowed. During almost the entire time that elapsed between 
this act and his death the man kept crying out against the elf, and 
praying those about him to keep the evil thing away. The sor- 
rowing son assured me afterwards that he heard the shrivelled 
sapless brain rattle within his father's skull. 

It is the creed of many Chinese Pharisees, that this Hu-li-ma 
plagues only those who have Uved bad lives, and committed great 
crimes. Many, indeed, say that he has only a subjective exist- 
ence, and is the creation of a troubled imagination. When a man 
is seen to be followed by unnatural disaster, he is said to have 
feUen foul of the Su'li-ma, This expression is also used of a 
man who is entering on a wicked course, who is engaging in some 
crime which is certain to bring its own retribution. So also ^hen 
the Ufe of a "False Semblant" is revealed, and all his secret vil- 
lanies traced home to the hypocrite, the Chinese of Foochow say 
that the fox-elf's tail has draggled over all the ground.* The 

* Maclay & Baldwin's Dictionary of the Foochow Dialect, s. t. SK« 
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HuAx-ma is of course often referred to without much fear or 
reverence, and indeed many turn it into jest. To children, natu- 
rally, it is always real, and mothers quiet their obstreperous off- 
spring who cry duriog the night, by telling them that their noise 
will bring the fox-elf to the house. 

I need scarcely remark that the Chinese are not singular in 
attributing to the action of demons and sprites diseases like 
vertigo, and epilepsy, and melancholy. When we speak of a 
person as "possessed" we ourselves are bearing unconscious testi- 
mony to the former existence of the belief in demon-brought 
afflictions. Nor can the time be said to have quite passed away 
when men among us would speak of dyspepsia, and anger, and 
sexual appetite as the work of our arch-enemy, or describe cholera 
and fever as "visitations." In old times, and among savages, 
the conviction is found in much greater force, and with more in- 
tense reality. "The belief," says Mr. Tylor, "prevailing through 
the lower culture that the diseases which vex mankind are brought 
by individual, personal spirits, is one which has produced striking 
examples of mythic development. Thus the savage Karen lives 
in terror of the mad "Za," the epileptic "7^-," and the rest of the 
seven evil demons, who go about seeking his life; and it is with a 
fancy not many degrees removed from this early stage of thought, 
that the Persian sees in bodily shape the apparition of Aly the 
scarlet fever."* 

A peculiar and intimate connection is supposed to exist, as we 
have already seen, between the fox and disembodied spirits. 
Even during a man's lifetime indeed, this animal can occasionally 
receive his soul, watch over him, and avert hurtful accidents. I 
remember that a few months after our Minister, the late Sir 
Frederick Bruqe,^ had left a monastery, in the western hill near 
Peking, where he had been spending some weeks, a Chinese gen- 
tleman told me about the Minister's Guardian fox. He said that 
shortly after Sir Frederick came to the monastary, this fox took 
up his residence in an old pagoda situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood. I was assured that the soul of the Minister mi- 
grated into the body of this animal at night, and that so long as 
the fox remained there, it had been impossible for any mischief to 
befall the Minister. This Chinese gentleman, who was well read 
in classic lore, also informed me very gravely, that in accordance 

♦ PrimitiTe Culture, Vol. I, p. 267. 
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with ancient precedent the fox in question ought to have received 
the faculty of speech, but that he generously waived his right in 
deference to a human creature, and that a man who was known 
to have been dumb from hi^ birth now became endowed with 
speech. When men are dead, their ghosts ofken go to reside in 
foxes, or use these animals as hacks, riding on them through the 
air and over land and water for enormous distances and with 
lightning speed. If a man has been murdered or driven by op- 
pression to commit suicide, his vexed ghost not seldom mounts a 
fox and torments the wrong-doer even for many years — setting 
fire to his house, smiting his wife and children with fatal diseases, 
and sometimes driving the wretch mad, when suicide puts an end 
to his expiations in this world. 

Another curious tradition about the fox, and one to which ref- 
erence has already been made, assigns to him the guardianship of 
the seals of office, in the high mandarins' yam^ns. The seid is 
generally kept in an upper room, set apart expressly for the pur- 
pose, and it is supposed to be under the special care of the fox, 
who is called the fox-genius (Hu-hsien ^JS, Jlll)^ while the building 
is called the "fox-genius upper room." Mr. Doolittle says: — 
"There is in connection with some of the principal yamuns, a 
small two-storied building, devoted to the worship of his majesty. 
Master Reynard. There is no image or picture of a fox, to be 
worshipped, but simply an imaginary fox somewhere. Incense, 
candles, and wine are placed upon a table in the room of the 
second story of this building, and before this table the mandarin 
kneels down and bows his head in the customary manner, as an 
act of reverence to Reynard, the keeper of his seals of office."* 
According to my informants, however, there is at least in the 
Viceroy's yam^n at Foochow, a clay image of a venerable old 
man seated in a chair which represents the fox-genius. His Ex- 
cellency comes to worship here on his assuming office, and also on 
the 1st and 15th days of every moon. This particular fox-genius 
has attained great celebrity, and he is now worshipped by many 
of the common people as well. It is very difficult to ascertain the 
origin of this strange fency, which has taken a strong hold of the 
popular mind in many places. The yamuns are generally much 
frequented by foxes, and some say that as these animals never 
commit depredations within the walls, and as they must have come 

* Social Life of the Chinese, Vol. I, p. 357. See also p. 288. 
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with some intention, the only prohable supposition is, that they 
come to look after the official seal. Whether the high functionary 
believes or does not believe in the fox-genius he is obliged to 
conform to the old custom and pay him reverence, as Mr. Doo- 
little says. Neglect to do so would be highly resented by the 
people, and would, I am certain^ lead to a popular manifestation 
of a very decided character. 

Proceeding next to the transformations which the fox can un- 
dergo, we find that these are chiefly into old men, or scholars, or 
pretty young maidens. Occasionally indeed, he assumes the ap- 
pearance of a horsp, or other four-footed animal, but there are 
very few instances of this kind on record. The story of the genial 
scholar, who finding a fox in his bed gave him share of the blankets, 
and found that he was entertaining a learned and beneficent fairy 
has been made known already by Mr. Mayers's translation.* The 
Chinese work from which the story is taken, f contains many other 
tales of the transformation of the fox into a scholar. One of these 
tells of a gentleman who engaged a private tutor to reside in his 
house and teach his children. The tutor gave general satisfaction 
for a long time, but was considered a man of strange habits, and 
no one could understand why he went out every day towards sun- 
set. After the lapse of a few years he asked the hand of his 
employer's daughter in mamage and was refused. He thereupon 
tormented the house by elfish tricks, but was finally beaten, and 
came to terms with tbe father. Another treatise tells of a well 
known scholar and teacher, who suddenly disappeared fi*om his 
place of residence, and could not be found or heard of for a long 
time. At length on the 9th day of the 9th moon one year, some 
of his old pupils going to the top of a hill, according to the annual 
custom on that day, found a class of foxes listening to a lecture 
from one of their species on the top of an old tomb. At the sight 
of human creatures all ran away save the lecturer who was re- 
cognized by the men as their long-lost white-headed teacher. 

I do not find that the Chinese attribute to the fox, in hig 
capacity of sage, those Machiavellian tenets which the Hindoos 



* See Notes & Queries on China and Japan, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 24. Mr. 
Mayers says : — ** The superstition with respect to " fairy-foxes " is deeply root- 
ed in the Chinese mind, and has endured, as Dr. Birch has noted, from 
remote antiquity.*' 

t Xiao-cAat-cAM-yt (9P|| j^« ^)- 
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ascribe to the jackal, its mythical representative with them. It 
is curious, however, to observe that in China, as in old Europe, 
a large amount of practical wisdom was imputed to this animal. 
We forget now, and indeed it was forgot many centuries ago, 
that Reynard is the Counsellor. Even in that interminable ro- 
mance of the middle ages which bears his name he is merely the 
universal rogue; but there was a time when the word had a real 
meaning. 

It is as a pretty girl, however, that the fox appears most fre- 
quently and does most mischief. Disguised as a woman, it is 
always young and handsome, generally wicked, but on rare oc- 
casions very good. At times it puts on the garb and appearance 
of some one well known, but who is either dead or at a great 
distance. An accomplished scholar, who resides in a village 
about twenty miles from Foochow, told me not long ago, a story, 
which affords an illustration of this personation of particular in- 
dividuals. A friend of his had ill-treated and, as was supposed, 
secretly killed a pretty young wife and married another. Soon 
after this latter event, the house was reported to be haunted and 
no servant would remain in the family. The first wife's apart- 
ments were the worst of all, and this part of the premises had to 
be abandoned. Now one day my friend was reading with the 
master of the house in the works of Chu-hsi, and they came to the 
passage which treats of ghosts and spirits. They then ceased 
reading, and entered into a conversation on the subject, and the 
story of the haunted chambers was related. My friend laughed 
at and reproached the weakness which made a scholar believe in 
ghosts, and finally the two agreed to remove to that portion of 
the house, and continue their reading in one of the dreadful rooms. 
Before they had been long seated there, strang-e sounds became 
audible, and soon the pit-pat of a woman's steps was heard. The 
door opened without any noise, and in walked the murdered 
woman clothed as of old. The blood forsook the two men's faces, 
speech fled their lips, and had it not been for the law of gravity 
their pig- tails would have stood on end. There they sat, paralyzed 
with mute awe, and gazing on the spectre which went pit-pat over 
the boards, looking neither to right nor left, until it reached the 
corner in which was a small wash-hand stand with a basin of 
water. She took the basin in her hand and walked steadily with 
it over to the man who had been her husband, presenting it to 
him, when he instantly uttered a terrible scream and fell back- 
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ward. Then the spectral woman walked away and her patter was 
heard along the boards nntil she reached the outer door. My 
friend^ summoned up courage to go out and make investigation, 
but no human creature had been stirring, and only the fox which 
came almost daily had been seen on the premises. The house has 
been abandoned, the owner has gone elsewhere, but my friend 
believes that the ghost of the murdered wife will torment him by 
means of a fox-fairy, until it brings him to the grave. 

Sometimes a man marries what he thinks is a fine pretty woman, 
but finds that she is a genuine fox — an experience I believe scarcely 
confined to China. Thus one individual fell in love with a beau- 
tiful girl whom he had seen on the road, and he took her to wife. 
She lived with him happily enough for about three years when he 
began to wonder why she never undressed on going to bed. So 
one night as she slept beside him he gently uncovered her when 
he discovered to his horror that she had a tail three feet long. 
Cauda de wipe testatur, and so the poor man arose and fled. This 
fairy had originally gone about dressed very gaily with a profiision 
of jewelry and gawds. Hence arose the common term still in use 
for a woman who dresses lavishly and without taste, namely, Hu- 
ll or fox. This epithet is also applied to those females who are 
tatlers and scandal-mongers — filchers of their neighbours' reputa- 
tions, just as in our own countries the ladies have a happy way of 
calling each other vixen or she-iox. 

In the Liao-chaiy is a very beautiful story of one of these fox- 
wives who lived for many years with her husband. This was a 
remarkably kind fairy and always exerted her power for good, ex- 
cept to those who called her " Old-fox." Often, however, the elf 
comes by night to a man and extracts from him as he sleeps all 
his manly vigour. The JfU'Ii-may to use the Foochow name for 
the demon, steals into the bed-room and worries the sleeper, ex- 
hausting him gTadually until he dies. It is interesting to observe 
how similar notions are current in Japan, and other Eastern coun- 
tries about the Cat; and the legend of the Vampire cat of Nabe- 
shima has a close resemblance to many that I have heard in China 
regarding the Hu'li-ma,* This last, it must be remembered, is 
a creature of mixed generation partaking of the nature of the cat^ 
no less than of the fox. 

♦ See Tales of Old Japan, Vol. II, p. 73. Compare also Zoological Myth- 
ology, Vol. II, p. 61. 
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But our fiiend is not always satisfied with the simulation of 
human forms, for he has been known to venture among the gods 
and to represent himself as one of these come down to dwell among 
men. Thus on one occasion he assumed the form supposed to be 
that in which the future Buddha is to come, and gave himself out 
as that long-expected Messiah. He made many believe on him, 
but was at length exposed by a learned monk, who convinced him 
of having made the mistake of coming before his time. On another 
occasion the fox transformed himself into a goddess, and led very 
many astray. The imposition was in this case also detected by a 
monk, who had acquired the faculty of transposing his soul in 
whatever place he pleased. The supposed goddess was xalled on 
to say where the soul went and she succeeded perfectly until the 
soul was sent to heaven, when she confessed herself beaten and 
resumed her vulpine form. 

This is nearly always the upshot. No matter what is the dis- 
guise which the fox assumes, or what the artifices to which he has 
recourse he is generally beaten and obliged to return to his brute 
condition. Sometimes it is his ignorance, sometimes his tail, some- 
times the brightness of day which betrays him. Finally, indeed, 
he may escape by the pretext of going to the Holy Land, that is, 
to the fiEibled region of the immortals, but most frequently he has 
to tuck his tail between his legs and scamper off, a mere fox, to 
his natal tomb or mounds 

The next point is the detection of the latent f^x. How are we 
to know for certain that when we are talking to what is apparently 
an eccentric old book-worm, or making love to a charming young 
beauty, we are not being imposed upon by cunning old Reynard ? 
Now there are many devices for Compelling a disguised fox to re^ 
eume his proper shape, and the ^^animi sub wipe htentes" need 
not long deceive us under any circumstances. I have already 
mentioned the mystic charm prepared by the head of the Taoist 
sect, which drives away the fox^demon when he comes invisible 
to all save the creature whom he is afflicting. There are, however, 
various expedients for exposing the animal when ordinarily visible. 
Thus the sacred metallic mirror of the Buddhist monk, when pre- 
sented to the fox-lady causes her to resume her proper form in- 
stantaneously. Again the Pa-hwa, or figure formed by eight com- 
binations of three divided and undivided lines, which plays such a 
very important part in Chinese philosophy, will drive off a fox-elf 
as surely as holy water will expel the devil. There is another de- 
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vice of a very peculiar natnre, and one which is helieved in almost 
everywhere throughout China. Th« fox, it is said, has not the 
power of transforming himself into a human heing until he is well 
advanced in life, according to some, three hundred years old, and 
according to others eight hundred or a thousand years old. Now 
if one has reason to believe that a particular creature is a fox in 
disguise, he has only to bring the individual with him and con* 
front him with an old stone pillar, tree, or other object of the same 
antiquity, whereupon the fox, if such he be, will at once resume 
his natural appearance. An old pillar or other stone monument 
at a tomb, is considered as specially efficacious under such circum- 
stances, and the following is the philosophical explanation of the 
matter. The male and female vaporous essences of* matter are, 
as we have seen, diffused everywhere throughout the world. All 
objects, animate and inanimate, are constantly being influenced 
by these subtle essences, and receiving them into their constitution. 
Accordingly it comes to pass that in the lapse of ages these long- 
lived objects have accumulated so much of the primordial virtue 
of matter that they themselves become endued with mystical power, 
and are capable of exercising an influence over the unseen agencies 
of the world. Hence comes the reverence which we find every- 
where in China paid to old trees, and rocks, and mountains, and 
rivers, and hence the magic influence which these exercise in con- 
quering such abnormal apparitions as fox-elves. This is one of 
the many instances in which we detect the beautiful thread of 
Pantheism which winds through all the systems of belief and phi- 
losophy in China. Here also we have a link which binds the 
philosopher with the savage. The Chinese sage weaves uncon- 
sciously into his cosmological web, gossamer threads spun by na- 
ture's children while still unvexed with the problem of finding 
unity in the midst of multiplicity. Tylor well remarks —" Animism 
takes in several doctrines which so forcibly conduce to personifi- 
cation, that savages and barbarians, apparently without an effort, 
can give consistent individual hfe to phenomena that our utmost 
stretch of fancy only avails to personify in conscious metaphw. 
An idea of pervading life and will in nature far outside modern 
limits, a belief in personal souls animating even what we call in- 
animate bodies, a theory of transmigration of souls as well in life 
as «,fter death, a sense of crowds of spiritual beings, sometimes 
flitting through the air, but sometimes also inhabiting trees and 
rocks and waterfalls, and so lending their own personality to such 
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material objects — all these thoughts work in Mythology with such 
manifold coincidence, as to make it hard indeed to unravel their 
separate action."* 

But the question arises-^how comes it that the fox possesses this 
• faculty of assuming at will a human shape, and of interfering with 
man's life and comfort ? One answer to this is ready in the legend 
which tells how Reynard was once a very beautiful but a very 
lascivious woman. Her name was TzH and on account of her many 
sins she was changed into a fox, and hence every female fox-fairy 
when asked her name answers Ah-tzU, This fact affords another 
expedient for ascertaining the genuineness of a doubtful female, 
for no real girl would ever be called by this ill-omened name. This 
can scarcely be called a philosophical account of the matter, but 
an ingenious youth, whose chief mental food is diluted Confiician- 
ism and romantic tales, has given me the following explanation. 
The fox being entirely a "squire of the night's body" inhales large 
supplies of the "sweet dews" and other subtle essences which fall 
to the earth between sunset and sunrise. These he refines and 
amalgamates all day in his den and thus obtains for his body ex- 
emption from death and corruption. But he has a great prepon- 
derance of the Yin, or female portion of things, and this prompts 
and empowers him to assume the garb of a woman. When he 
wants to have a literally well-balanced constitution, he becomes a 
"thief of the day's beauty," and gathers the Yangy or male element 
wherever he can. To a Chinese the transformation is not nearly 
so extraordinary a process as to us, because the former looks on 
man as composed of the very same materials throughout his con- 
stitution with those which form universal nature. The fox becomes 
immortal in human shape, and the expressions used about him are 
exactly similar to those used with reference to Buddhist and Taoist 
fanatics, who sit and ruminate all day in idle vacancy and deem 
themselves embryonic Genii. When the fox by means of long- 
continued refinement and amalgamation, has attained to the rank 
of an Immortal, he is supposed to possess an intimate acquaintance 
with the deep mysteries of nature, and these he occasionally reveals 
in the garb of a scholar to pure-minded students such as Chu-foo- 
tzii. 



♦ Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 260. 
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This community of nature in man and the fox is further seen in 
the mode of operation adopted hy the latter when ahout to trans- 
form himself. Thus he g-oes to a height and bows in reverence 
to the Tei-toUf or Ursa Major, before he attempts the feat. And 
the reason for his doing so is that the Tei-tou is the star which 
controls life, and its offended power might put an end to his exist- 
ence at once. Then he proceeds to an old grave, scoops the earth 
out of it until he gets a skull, and places this carefully on his head. 
When he has it properly balanced and can walk without letting 
it fell, the rest of the process of transformation proceeds with magic 
speed. The tail is sometimes made to appear as a hand-maid, 
and sometimes it is converted into a petticoat. Rouge, powder, 
silks, and jewels all come at a waive of the paw, and then she 
practises a mincing walk and a winning smile, and a bashful de- 
meanour, and goes to the lonely places in the country. 
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ARTICLE V. 



BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE FRENCH EXPEDITION 
OF 1866 INTO INDO-CHINA.* 



Bt S. a. VIGUIER. . 

IN 18G5, Mr. De Chasseloup-Laubat, President de la Society de 
Geo^aphie de Paris et Ministre de la Marine, ordered the 

Governor of Cochin-china to send a scientific party to explore 
the interior of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, as it was of the greatest 
importance for the fixture welfare of the colony that France was 
founding at the mouth of the Cambodje, to ascertain accurately to 
what countries that gTeat stream gives access, and what populations 
and productious could be found in the valleys irrigated by the 
Meikong. 

Commmander Doudart de Lagr^e was appointed Chief of the 
exploring party, but succumbed to the fetig-ues and hardships of 
the voyage, which was continued under the direction of Lieutenant 
Gamier, his second in command. On his return to France, Mr. 
Gamier who had filled an important post in the administration of 
the colony, and had been one of the principal promoters of the 
exploration, was directed by the Government to draw up the official 
report of the voyage he had accomplished. 

Interrupted by the war the work of Mr. Gamier is now published 
in two volumes, the Atlas and Album, which I have tie honor 
to present to the Society in his name. 

Allow me to analyse in a few words the most remarkable parts 
of a work describing for the first time the immense country situated 
between the shores of Cochin-china and the southern firontiers of 
China. 

The valley of the "Meikong," under which name the "Cam- 
bodia River" is generally designated in old maps, was, until the 
French exploration, one of the most unknown regions of Asia. 
It was known that it included a large kingdom called Laos, to 
which the King of Holland sent an embassy in the 17th century, 
but Gerard van Wustofi^, Chief of that mission, has left us no maps 

♦ Read before the Society on the 2n(l June, 1873. 
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of, or geographical documents concerning the country. The re- 
lation of his travels, published in Flemish, contains however cer- 
tain details giving the highest idea of the riches and productions 
of its capital Vien-chan, the ruins of which were visited by the 
French expedition. 

In this century a French traveller Mouhot, having started from 
Bangkok, reached the Laotian city of Luang- Prabang, situated 
on the Meikong, where he succumbed to the influence of ma- 
larious fever. Gutzlaff in an article published in the journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society having examined and made a r6simie 
of all that was known of Laos, could only arrive at very uncertain 
and contradictory conclusions. 

In 1837 Lieutenant, now General, McLeod of the British Army, 
having started from Moulmein reached Xieng-Hong, a point on 
the Meikong, situated in 22° N. Latitude. 

This was all that was known of the interior of Indo-China when 
on the 5th June 1866, the French travellers started to ascend the 
Meikong or Cambodia river. 

The expedition was composed of: — 

Commander Doudart de Lagree, Chief of the mission. 

Lieut. Francis Gamier. 

Lieut. Louis Delaporte. 

Doctor Joubert, geologist. 

Doctor Thorel, botanist. 

And Mr. De Came, diplomatic attach^. 

Two interpreters for Siamese and Cambodian dialects. Four 
European soldiers, two European sailors, two Manilamen, and seven 
native soldiers from Saigon formed the escort. 

Their first visit was to those magnificent ruins of Cambodje, 
already described by the German traveller Bastian. The publica- 
tion under your notice contains the first complete work on the 
monuments of Angcor, a number of plans and drawings reproducing 
the most important edifices, and the most characteristic details of 
their architecture, and some of the bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 

It can only be with a sentiment of admiration and astonishment, 
that any one contemplates these monuments, their wonderful pro- 
portions and the finish of their ornamentation, surpassing in purity 
and richness the most prized pieces of our antiquity. 

The imaginary restoration of one of the city gates and of the 
singular edifice called the "Baion," found in the Album, will give 
you an idea of this powerfiil and curious architecture. 
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These remains of an unknown civilisation are found very far in 
the interior of Laos and testify that all the southern part of Indo- 
China was formerly under the imperial domination of the ancient 
Camhodians. 

Mr. Gamier has devoted a chapter of his book to a historical 
essay on the old kingdom of Cambodje. By a careful examination 
of the native traditions and a comparison with the Sanscrit and 
Chinese documents which very often allude, the former to a king- 
dom Cawbodja, the latter to a kingdom of Chin-la ov Kan-pu-chij 
he has arrived at this conclusion, that to the second or third cen- 
tury of our era must be ascribed the original foundation of the Indo- 
Chinese empire. Mr. Garnier identifies it with the kingdom of 
Funan of the ancient Chinese historians, the same which Mr. 
Wade surmised to be the present kingdom of Siam, and finally 
ascribes to the fifth and sixth century the most glorious time of 
this architecture whose beautiful productions are now concealed 
under the tropical vegetation of the Cambodian forests. 

Instead of attributing to Buddhism, as Mr. Bastian does, this 
wonderful work of a by-gone age, Mr. Garnier, in accordance with 
the opinion already expressed on the subject by Mr. Fergusson, 
of the Royal Society, attempts to prove that Brahminism, and per- 
haps Serpent or Dragon worship preceded the introduction of 
Buddhism into Cambodje. 

Unfortunately all the historical questions concerning this ancient 
empire cannot be accurately resolved until the epigraphic language 
of the Cambodian monuments becomes less obscure to the Indian- 
ist, for although all Cambodian inscriptions are easily made out, 
the latest only can be clearly understood, the old ones being 
written in an ancient language, which the present Cambodians 
themselves cannot understand; and it is to be hoped that by a 
profound study of the comparative philology of the present dialects, 
the savants will arrive at a translation of these important inscrip- 
tions. 

From Cambodje the expedition marched towards the north, 
ascending in native canoes, the great river, the whole course of 
which they intended to explore. 

A large zone of rapids and of thick and impenetrable forests 
separates the Cambodje from this mysterious Laos, which at first 
appeared to justify the terrible reputation of insalubrity reported 
by missionaries, who never succeeded in penetrating it, a reputa- 
tion which had been confirmed by the death of Mouhot, 
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Many members of the expedition fell ack with ^'jungle feyer," 
imd for ten or twelve days Mr. Gramier remained in his canoe in 
a despaired-of condition, but the rainy season was fortunately at 
an end^^and with the northerly winds fine weather and good health 
returned. 

The expedition was compelled to winter at Bassac, the chief 
town of the Laotian kingdom of that name, a tributary of Siam, 
where they arrived on the 16th of September. During their stay 
at Bassac they had a good opportunity of studying the customs, 
habits and religion of the Laotian people which you will find mi- 
nutely described in Mr. (Jamier's book, and very artistically illus- 
irated by Mr. Delaporte's drawings. 

Bassac was the place where the Governor of Saigon had pro- 
mised to forward to them a fresh supply of provisions and instru- 
ments, and above all the Chinese passports which the Legation at 
Pekin could not forward to Saigon before their departure. 

But, as weeks passed away without bringing the expected reliefe, 
Mr. Garnier went back alone to meet them, and descending the 
river as far as Stung-Treng, on the firontiers of Cambodje, was 
there informed that a formidable* insurrection had broken out in 
that kingdom and that all communication with the colony was 
interrupted. 

The banks of the river being occupied by rebels, the boatmen 
refiised to go any further, but as the success of the expedition was 
hopeless without the Chinese passports, Mr. Garnier having rejoin- 
ed the expedition at Bassac on the 23rd of November proceeded 
with them to Oubon where they arrived on the 7th of January, 1867. 
Mr. Gamier devoted himself again to making a long tour overland 
through a perfectly unknown country, comprising the Laotian pro- 
vinces of Si-Saket, Coucan, Sour^n and Tchoucan reached that 
part of tiie Great Cambodian lake belonging to the Siamese, and 
by boats arrived at Pnom-Peuh, the central station of the French 
forces in Cambodje, having, with great danger, passed through 
positions occupied by the Cambodian rebels. 

Having found the wished-for passports at Pnom-Peuh, Mr. 
Gamier started to join the expedition, and going on foot by a more 
eastern route through the province of Sonkea, and the immense 
forest of Prey-saA, reached his companions at Houten on the 10th 
of March. 

During the stay of the expedition at Bassac, Commander de La- 
gT^e had made a long journey to the eastward of the river, as far 
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as the frontiers of Anam, and surveyed the Se-kong and Se-don 
both tributaries of the Meikong river. 

Proceeding iiirther north, the expedition traversed a most ad- 
mirable country covered with beautiful and rich vegetation, but 
hardly productive, on account of the exactions the Laotians have 
had to bear, since the Siamese conquered the kingdom of Laost in 
1828. 

On the 2nd of April, the travellers arrived at the ruins of Tien- 
Chan, situated on the left bank of the Meikong in 18° N. Lat., 
trhich had been visited by Wustoff in 1641, and on the 1st of May 
they reached Luang- Prabang where their countryman Mouhot 
had died six years before, and with the assistance of the local 
authorities erected over his grave a monument to his memory. 

Chapter XX is devoted by Mr. Garnier to the history of Laos, 
compiled principally from Chinese documents, and he arrives at 
the conclusion that the Laotians came originally from the province 
of Fohkien, the population of which shows, even now, a remarkable 
ftathropologic difference from that of the other provinces of China. 

On account of the enormous difficulties of navigation in the 
middle of the terrific rapids formed at each of the numerous turns 
«nd windings of the river, the travellers had to abandon all hopes 
of reaching the frontiiers of China by ascending the Meikong, and 
on reaching Tang-ho on the 18th of June, at the limit of the 
Siamese possessions, they were compelled to leave their canoes 
and proceed on foot. 

The expedition had then arrived in a part of Laos, tributary to 
the Burmese empire, and as they could not before their departure 
from Saigon procure passports from the Court of Ava, they had to 
encounter all the difficulties and obstacles that the local authorities, 
snd principally the Burman representative could raise to prevent 
them from proceeding any ftirther. 

The travellers had now the greatest difficulty to find bearers for 
their instruments and luggage, and the rainy season having set 
m, rendered their march very laborious and painftd. They were 
obliged to leave behind all the botanical and geological specimens 
tiiey had collected with so much trouble and care, and each one 
had to abandon the greater part of his clothing and carry his arms 
and instruments. 

The journey, which until then had been comparatively easy and 
pleasant, became very arduous and fatiguing in the midst of all 
kinds of dangers. 
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The travellers had to cross very dense forests fiill of wild animals; 
to sleep on the damp soil; and very often to walk for days through 
an inundated country with water up to their waists. 

The poor travellers' bare feet, torn by roots, and eaten up by 
leeches, could hardly support them. They all suffered from fever, 
and very often abandoned all hope, not only of successfully per- 
forming their mission but even of ever seeing their country again. 

However, the energy of their Chief kept up their spirits; the 
firm attitude of Commander de Lagree baffled the opposition of the 
Burman Officers, and after four months of direst miseries and 
struggles they at last reached, on the 29th of September, the im- 
portant city of Xieng-Hong, situated in northern Laos, on the 
banks of the Meikong in 22° N. Latitude. 

In order to remove the difficulties put in the way of the expedi- 
tion by the local Burman representative. Commander de Lagr6e 
left his companions at Muong- Yong on the 14th of August, and 
made a long journey overland to the westward of the Meikong 
valley, to Xieng-Tong, the residence of the King of that province 
whose father had been visited by Lieutenant McLeod in 1837, 
and having obtained permission to continue his march to the 
north, rejoined his companions at Mong-You or Xieng-Keng, on 
the 13th of September, having traversed the regions occupied by 
the independent Does tribes. 

Xieng-Hong being tributary to both Burmah and China, the 
passports delivered to the expedition by Prince Kung appeared at 
first to remove all difficulties raised by the local authorities to pre- 
vent its entrance into China, but the western part of the Yunan 
province, at which frontier they had arrived, having been for years 
in rebeUion against the Imperial Government of Peking, the expe- 
dition in order to avoid the rebel territories, was compelled to turn 
to the eastward and to rejoin the Ho-ti-kiang or Tong-King river, 
which springs from the Yunan mountains near Yuen-Kiang 
(cheou)f having therefore a good opportunity of visiting the 
important frontier markets of Se-mao, Pou-eul and Ta-lan, and of 
studying the mineral riches of that part of Yunan. 

Mr. Garnier descended the Ho-ti-kiang about 30 miles to ascer- 
tain whether it was not a tributary of the ''Meikong" but really 
entered the kingdom of Anam, and returned to China by Li-ngan- 
fti, named by Commander de Lagree as a place of rendezvous. 

In that city Mr. Garnier very nearly fell a victim to popular 
curiosity, and only avoided lapidation by the use of his revolver, 
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its rapid and successive detonations in the air, without any apparent 
loading, terrifying the population so much that they left him alone 
in the pagoda where he had taken up his abode and where they 
had besieged him. 

Having been rejoined by his companions, they continued their 
journey through the region of laJkes situated in the centre of the 
Yunan province. 

All that country showed frightful signs of the most horrid civil 
war, roads leading through ruins were covered with the bodies of the 
dead and dying ; whole cities had not a roof standing to shelter their 
miserable inhabitants, and an epidemic of cholera having spread 
over the country after the massacres, unburied coffins covered miles 
and miles of abandoned fields. 

The French expedition arrived at Yunan-fu on Christmas Eve, 
1867, and was received with very kind attention by the Chinese 
authorities. 

Their mission might have then been considered at an end; they 
had but to join the navigable part of the Yangtze to proceed to 
Shanghai, but the travellers entertaining hopes of rejoining the 
Meikong (Lan-tsavg-kiang) closer to its source and of being then 
able to trace its whole course, resolved to push on as far as the 
Thibetan frontier. 

As they had to cross the country occupied by the Mahometan 
rebels, which was a very dangerous enterprise, and it being desirable 
to march as rapidly as posi^ible, it was decided that a portion only 
of the expedition should attempt it. 

At Tong-chuen where they arrived on the 16th January, 1868, 
the fetigues of the march, the privations of all sorts and the intense 
application of mind to which Commander de Lagr^e had given 
himself during the last eighteen months overcame his energy, and 
he fell very seriously ill. Mr. Gamier, directed by him to accom- 
plish the last part of their programme, left his Chief under the 
care of Dr. Joubert, and taking Mr. Delaporte, Mr. De Carn6, Dr. 
Thorel and five men with him, proceeded to Mong-kou, situated 
in 26° 4' N. Lat. on the right bank of the Yangtze, called there 
the Sln-cha-hiavg. 

The Kin-cha-kiang making a long bend of nearly 150 miles to 
the south between Mong-kou and Hong-pou-so, situated about 60 
miles to the eastward, the expedition crossed over to the left bank 
at Mong-kou and travelled through very arid and steep mountains, 
visiting Houey-li (cheou) and me coal and copper mines of that 
part of Szechuen. 
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They arrived at Hong-pou-so on the 8th of February, and on 
the 10th visited the junction of the Kin-cha-kiang with the Ya- 
long^kiang coming from the north between two high walls cut in 
the mountain. 

At Uong-pou-BO the natives call the Ya-long-kiang which is the 
affluent, the Xm-cha-kiangy and the principal river or Yangtze, 
the Pei-chouy-Mangj although it is certain that the Pei^chouy-ldang 
is really the continuation of the Yangtze called the JSm-cha-hiang 
at Mong-kou. 

The river runs in a gorge and is so interrupted by rapids that 
it is almost unnavigable. After following the left bank of the river 
in order to visit the Ma-chang coal mines, the expedition re-cros8«> 
ing the Kin-cha-kiang travelled westward through the mountains, 
following a direction parallel to that of the river whose course they 
surveyed for 300 miles feu-ther up than Fing-chan, visited by 
Captain Blakiston in 1861. 

On the 26th of February they arrived at Tou-toui-tsi, a small 
village in tiie mountains, about 50 miles from Ta-ly, where they 
found a missionary, Mr, Leguilcher, who had lived in the country 
for twenty years. 

From that place Mr. Gamier sent an express to Tu-wan-hsiu 
the Mahometan Chief or Sultan, informing him of his intention to 
visit him, and without waking for a reply, the expedition started 
two hours after their courier, accompanied by Mr. Leguilcher whose 
knowledge of the dialects, and of Mahometan customs would be 
of great assistance. 

The city of Ta-ly is built in a beautiftd plain, situated between 
the western bank of the Eul-hay lake and a range of inaccessible 
mountains, covered with snow, which encircle the lake from north 
to south, leaving only at each end a narrow pass very easy to de- 
fend, which renders the place impregnable and only assailable 
from the lake. 

This lake, situated more than 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, measures 22 miles from N. to S., and 6 or ? miles from E. to 
W., the water is very deep, in some places exceeding 60 fathoms. 
The lake overflows at its south end through a smiSl river which 
joins the Meikong on the frontier of Yunan. 

The plain of Ta-ly contained formerly more than 150 villages, 
these, ruined by the war, are now occupied by the Mahometans. 

The eastern shore of the lake is inhabited by the MinMas and 
the Feniis. ( 
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The Pentis are descended from the first Chinese families that 
were sent to colonize Yunan hy the Mongols, after the conquests 
of the western proTince by Ehoublai Kan's generals; the Minkias 
are said to have come from Nankin. Mr. Gamier's book gives a 
very minute description of the different human types, such as Chi- 
nese, Laotians, Thibetans, Lolos, Mautze, and other independent 
tribes that are found in that part of Yunan. 

On the 2nd of March the expedition having received a favorable 
answer from the Sultan, entered the plain of Ta-ly by the Hiang- 
kouan pass, to the north of the lake, reached the city in the after- 
noon, and being quartered in a yam^ near the south gate had 
occasion to visit the city from one end to the other. 

The next day was appointed for the audience, but, instead of 
receiving them, tiie Sultan ordered them to leave ^e country 
immediately. 

'^TeU them," he said to Mr. Leguilcher, ''that they can conquer 
the eighteen provinces of China but never the country I rule, that 
I give them life because they are foreigners, but although they 
have sounded my lake and measured the height of my mountains, 
they will never take them." 

The Sultan's refusal to receive them being known to all, the 
soldiers and people showed signs of bad feeling towards the tra- 
vellers, and it was only the European prestige — ^the fear of their 
arms, which were considered marvellous — and the energetic atti- 
tude of all, that saved their lives. The expedition left Ta-ly the 
next day early in the morning, going outside the city walls, and 
soon arrived at the fortress that defends the Hiang-kouan pass 
where the Commander told them that he had received instructions 
from the Sultan to offer them hospitality for the night, but Mr. 
Gamier very proudly answered, that as the Sultan would not receive 
him in his palace he could not now accept his hospitality in the 
fort, and before any thing could be done to prevent it, they marched 
through the pass and found themselves again with great satisfac- 
tion in the open country. After a few days rest at Tou-toui-tsi, 
finding it impossible, owing to the state of the country, to proceed 
further, they started back for Tong-chbuen, where they arrived on 
the 4th of April, and had the a£9iction to learn that their Chief, 
Commander Doudart de Lagr^e, had died on the 12th of March. 

Unwilling to leave behind the body of an Officer, who had so 
nobly served his country and died on the battle-field of science 
and civilization, Mr. Gamier, with the assistance of the Chinese 
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audiorities and surmounting the difficulties of a long voyage through 
the mountains^ transported him to Sui-tcheou-fu where the Yang- 
tze begins to be open to navigation. 

On the 19th of May the exploring expedition, now reduced to 
fourteen persons, proceeded down the Yangtze; they passed in the 
way Mr. T. T. Cooper who was then proceeding through the pro- 
vince of Szechuen to join Mgr. Chauveau the Vicar Apostolic of 
Thibet, who failed in his attempt to reach that country and visit 
Ta-ly. At the same time Captain, now Major Sladen, who had 
started from Bamo on the Irawady was detained at Momein (Teng- 
yvs) on the frontier of Yunan without being allowed to proceed 
further. 

The French expedition arrived at Shanghai on the 12th of June^ 
1868, having been two years on the voyage. 

From Cratieh, the most distant point above Saigon surveyed 
by the naval hydrographers, the expedition travelled 6,226 miles^ 
4,200 miles of which were geographically determined for the first 
time. 

In this long journey the geographical positions of 66 places were 
astronomically determined, 67 of them for the first time, accurate 
soundings were taken and minute surveys made of the Meikong 
and other rivers visited by the expedition, the difierent altitudes 
of mountains were observed and registered, together with a minute 
description of the country, its trade, its mineral and vegetable 
productions and its political organisation. 

Besides these geographical results, Mr. Gamier's book contains 
a historical part to which I have already alluded, and a very in- 
teresting illustrated description of Buddhism as practised in the 
kingdom of Laos, together with geological, botanical and anthro- 
pological observations by Doctors Thorel and Joubert, and a very 
minute account of the working of the Yunan mines compiled from 
Chinese documents. 

The Atlas contains twelve charts of the journey, and ten plans 
of Khmers monuments visited in Cambodje, and the Album a very 
fine collection of lithographs and chromolithographs representing 
the types and dresses of the natives, and views of the difierent 
places visited by the expedition. They have been exequted by the 
best Parisian artists from the sketches and drawiirgs made by 
Lieutenant Delaporte during the voyage. /'^ 
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This exploring expedition, by which Europeans have been able 
for the first time to enter China by an Indian route^ has received 
the sanction of the most competent Societies. 

In 1869, the Soci6t6 de G6ographie de Paris divided its gold 
medal between the two Chiefs of the expedition, Commander 
Doudart de Lagr^e and Lieutenant Gamier; the International 
Geographical Congress of Anvers voted two special medals, one 
for Dr. Livingston and the other for Mr. Gamier, who was also 
presented in 1870 with what all travellers consider the most honor- 
able recompense, the Patron's Gold Medal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
A VISIT TO THB CITY OF CONFUCIUS.* 



Bt THB KsY. J. EDEINS, B.A. 

ON the 16th of Maj^ Dr. Legge and I^ came on from a village 
inn towards Chtt-fii, the city of Confiicius. A thing of had 
omen happened on the way. It was the sight of the first 
poppy field, which met our view since we left Peking, three hund- 
red and fifty miles to the north. From this point to tibe old Yellow 
River, three hundred miles to the south, the cultivation of this 
plant continues at intervals the whole way. ITie extension of the 
cultivation of the poppy, even to the hirth-place of Confucius 
seemed a sign that the teaching of that great man cannot sufSciently 
brace the moral energy of his countrymen to enable them hope- 
fully to cope with this great evil. 

We had crossed the Pan river, three miles south of Tai-an, and 
then the Wen river, fourteen miles irom the same city. The 
broad sandy bed of the Wen, is half-a-mile wide, and is passed at 
a busy village, partly by bank, and partly by bridge. It flows 
from the eastern mountains till it meets the Grand Canal, forty 
miles to the west of Chtt-fti. 

The joltings of the carts increased in intensity as we traversed 
certain low lime-stone ridges in that part of the country. All trav- 
ellers in North China have found in the jolting of the springless 
vehicles, there used, a powerftd figure of speech, sure to recur to 
the thoughts at short intervals ever aft«r, but in our case at one 
village where there are important lime-stone quarries, the jolting 
nearly reached the point of dislocation, both of the cart fastenings 
and of our skeletons. However, we did not mind it. We were « 
busy in reflecting on the lime-stone rock on which we were walking, 
wondering whether it could have had anything to do with the outer 
colouring of the classical language of the Lun-yU, and of Mevff-tsu 
We were surrounded by the scenery, which impressed its images 
of agricultural fertiHty; of small rivers enriching the soil; of hills 
isolated in the great plain; of wheat and millet crops; of willows, 
poplars and acacias, upon the minds of Confticius and Mencius. 

* Read before the Society on the 2nd Jane, 1873. 
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Every feature was interesting on this account. Further it was the 
presence of this lime-stone, as we learned afterwards, which ren- 
dered possible the beautiful marble pillai*s which adorn the temple 
of Confucius, and constitutes so rare a triumph of Chihese art. 

The Si river, a Uttle stream nine inches deep, was of course 
forded with ease by our mules. After crossing it we came upon 
a cypress plantation, which excited eager curiosity. Dismounting 
we learned that it was the J:^f|9S^I!^ Chu-si-shu-yuen. This 
has been instituted to be a memorial of the teaching of Confticius. 
The idea was to connect the home of the Sage with the Si river 
flowing just behind the plantation. As to the Chu river, it flows 
through the enclosure of the tomb, half a mile distant, on the 
south-west. We found the place a ruin. The buildings had been 
erected in the Yuen dynasty, to vouch for which fact some lofly 
stone monuments were the witnesses. One of these was of the 
Yuen, and two others of the Ming, and Tsing periods. 

The next object of interest was K^ung-lin, the "Grove of Con- 
fticius." This is the name in common use for the cemetery, in 
which is his tomb. The gate is on the south. It is at the back 
of the city wall of Chii-fti. The visitor entering the gate traverses 
an avenue of pines, just one li in length, leading in a northern 
direction to the tomb. The use of this evergreen in cemeteries, 
is to indicate the immortality of the good name of the departed. 
So the fidelity of the loyal subject to his prince, continuing un- 
changed in the time of the greatest misfortunes, is hkened by Chi- 
nese poets to the pine and cypress, which are still green during 
the snows .and frosts of winter. 

At the north end of the avenue, the road winds to the west. 
Passing a second gate, two bridges here come in sight crossing 
the tiny brook called Chu-skui, The stream flows from east to 
west, but there was very little water. What water there was, 
seemed of a red tinge, and was much choked with vegetation and 
vegetable mould. It may be translated "Red brook," in accord- 
ance with the meaning of the word Chu, 

One bridge leads to the tombs of the descendants of the Sage, 
including the modern hereditary Dukes, at the back of the ceme- 
tery of the Saffe, a large enclosure which no foreigner has yet seen, 
but which as having in it the tombs of more than seventy gene- 
rations of the family must be interesting. The tombs of Emperors 
of various dynastic lines, that have reigned in China, have become 
lost to view, destroyed, or neglected, while that of the "K'ung" 
j&mily out-lives them sdl. 
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The other bridge, that on the west, is larger and more imposing, 
and conducts to the spot where lie the ashes of the Sage. Follow- 
ing the English usage, we speak of the ashes of the dead. But 
we must remember that the custom of burning the bodies of the 
dead is in China, Hindoo and Buddhist. The old Turanian custom 
of burying the body, as in the patriarchal times of the Old Testa- 
ment, existed in the earliest times in China, and preceded, pro- 
bably by an immense period, the usages of the religion of fire, 
which taught to Hindoos, Greeks, and Romans the practice of 
cremation. 

A long row of stone ornaments, set up by various Emperors, 
Hnes the path leading to the bridge, and among them the stone 
usual before imperial edifices in China, warning equestrians to dis- 
mount from their horses and proceed on foot to the tomb, a neces- 
sary mark of respect. The path turning north, across the bridge 
brings the traveller to six stone figures. The first two are called 
PaUy "leopards." They seem to have no hair, and two horns are 
cut in relief at the shoulders. Why these creatures should be 
named PaUy does not appear evident. Beyond them are a pair of 
TwaUy "short," said to be so called because they are short a horn. 
This explanation seems forced. They look like the unicorn or 
Tu'kio-nieu of Chinese writers, but the horn they should in this 
case have, is broken off near the root. Next to these animals are 
two monstrous figures called Clieng-siangy "chief ministers." 
They were named by the cemetery keepers Wenff, and CICeng. 
Their height is about sixteen feet. 

To understand the occasion of using these figures, it must be 
remembered that for some centuries Confucius was styled a Wang^ 
and in the Ming d3masty he was by some styled, for a shorter time, 
a TL^ Having these high titles, he must necessarily be attended 
by two chief ministers. Since the present dynasty decided to call 
him CJii'Sheng-men'sM, and not Wang or Ti^ the arrangements 
of the cemetery have not been remodelled. 

Next to these fig-ures comes the incense-hall with its incense and 
candle table. This hall serves as chief gate to the tomb-inclosure, 
to which it opens by four folding doors behind the incense table. 
There, three mounds are seen. That of Tsi-si, grandson of the 
Sage, is in front 5 next comes the grave of Pe-u, son of the Sage; 



t Not allowed however by imperial authority. 
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and lastly that of the Sage himself, occupying the north-west por- 
tion of the indosure. The grave of Confucius is ahout twenty 
feet high and a hundred feet in circuit. On it grow pines, acacias', 
and a tree called from the shining hriUiancy of its leaves Shm- 
tdnff'ShUy — "crystal tree.'' 

On the tomb-stone, a lofty monument of marble twenty-five feet 
high, the words Cht'Shenff'Sien'Shz'Siven-iven'rvangy — "the most 
holy ancient Sage, the prince who teaches literature." On the 
west of the grave of the grandson, author of the Chung- Yunff, 
second of the " Four Books," is a hut erected to keep in memory 
the noble behaviour of Tsi-kung, a disciple who at this spot for 
six years mourned his deceased master, and thus achieved for him- 
self immortal fame. In front of the tomb of Tsi-si, at about fifteen ' 
yards distance, are two colossal figures of stone, representing his 
attendants in the invisible world. 

The inundations, caused by the swelling of the Si river often 
throw down the walls of the cemetery of Confiicius. This little 
stream, in ordinary times so peaceful, occasionally lashes itself into 
fury, and overflows the neighbouring fields. The removal of this 
trouble is looked on as the special duty of the son of the Sage, 
whq has had conferred on him the title St'shvi-keu. Each river 
and mountain is supposed to have its shen. But men, when they 
die, are believed to become sh^ with authority over certain tracts 
of country or certain powers in nature. Pe-ii being honoured with 
the title of the thii'd hereditary order of nobility in connection with 
the Si stream, should perform duty as such, and is sacrificed to, 
with the hope that he will cheek its excesses in time of inundation. 

The city of Confucius is small, quiet, and neat. The east part, 
contains the Leu-hiang and in it the temple of Yen-hwei, the fa- 
vourite disciple of the Sage. We visited this temple first. Among 
the pines which ornament its spacious courts are some curious 
twisted specimens. The chief hall containing the statue of Yen- 
hwei is handsome, and is supported, inside by teak pillars, and 
outside by pillars of marble. Two lofty marble pillars flank the 
great door ; they are in single pieces, and are deeply carved with 
dragons winding round the pillar, other pillars form with these a 
colonnade which is continued on each side to the ends of the hall. 
These pillars are carved on the surface with cameo-work, as is often 
seen on tomb-stones, in black and white. The black is the part 
left by tlie chisel in flower, animal, or other shapes and blackened. 
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These stone pillars are from marble and lime-stone quarries three 
miles to the south of the city. The teak of the inner pillars, is 
from the south-western provinces, in fact from Birmah. These 
temples were erected in the Yuen and Ming dynasties, when Birmah 
had just been laid open for Chinese intercourse by the Mongol 
invasion, and when Yunnan had then just been reduced to the state 
of a province, having then become sufficiently colonized to admit 
of this step being taken. Perhaps it was by sea that the timber 
was brought. 

Among the objects of interest shewn is a tree, said to have been 
planted by Confucius. It is now only a dry root and trunk. There 
is also the family well attached to the house of the Sage. The 
tablets are very numerous. They date from the Han dynasiy. 
The honours showered on Confucius began at his death, when a 
temple was decreed to him by the ruler of Loo. From this time, 
a bullock was always offered to Confucius on the day of sacrifice. 
The assiduity of Emperors in these offerings is vouched for by the 
monuments, of which, from the Han dynasty downwards, the 
number is very great. 

Visiting the Temple of Confucius at one o'clock on the 17th of 
May, we were first conducted to the Hing-VaUy a T'lng-Ui or 
square arbour, open on four sides. It is so named because Con- 
fucius gave instructions to his disciples at a spot called "Apricot 
altar" Hxng-^an, The roof of this commemorative edifice has 
red glazed tiles. Underneath, the structure was newly painted 
in red, green and gold, and was a resplendent object. The words 
BRfng-fan are inscribed on a monument in the centre. 

Behind this arbour, is the great hall. The marble deep-carved 
pillars of the hall as seen 'from this point are very fine. They are 
ten in number; the hall, or tieUy consisting of nine compartments. 
The little town of Chi-fu is fortunate in having marble quarries 
very near it. 

The Chinese like wooden pillars. They have them in abundance. 
But whence the idea of stone ? Probably it came from the West. 
At jpresent we cannot tell certainly. It seems to be a rare pecu- 
harity of the temples of the Shantung sages to have these pillars 
of stone and marble cut in one piece. There are in Peking no 
pillars except of wood. But some southern cities have a few ex- 
amples. The marble pillars oi Sieri'Shl-tien, "the hall of Confu- 
cius," are carved, to the depth of two inches, with winding dragons. 
The roof is of yellow glazed porcelain. The dimensions of the 
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hall are, — ^height 78 feet, length 130 feet, depth, north and south, 
84 feet The inside pillars are of teak, and are 10 feet round. 
They look like the well-known massive pillars of the temple of 
Yung-lo at the Ming tombs, but they are not so large. The north, 
east, and west colonnades are of pillars carved in cameo-work, like 
those of the temple of Yen-hwei and of Mencius. The designs 
are flowers and branches, which are the round surface of the pillar 
left by the carver, who cuts out the intervals to a very slight depth. 
This style of pillar is known in Chinese as Chrven-hwa'sht'chu. 
The ceiling consists of 884 panels. They are square, gilt, and 
ornamented with dragons. Such panelled ceilings are familiar to 
the visitor of Peking in many houses and temples. 

The image of Coniucius reminded us of the influence of Bud- 
dhism in China. It is acknowledged by well informed Chinese 
authors that the practice of placing images in Confiician temples 
originated in the Hindoo idolatry. 

Not only is there a statue of Confucius in the temple at his old 
home, but his likeness is engraved on several monuments. One 
picture represents him sitting, another in his chariot, another 
standing, another walking. The scenes of his life are also carved 
in marble in imitation of the Buddhist &shion of representing 
pictorially the scenes of Buddha's life. 

Of the descendants of the Sage there are supposed to be from 
twenty to thirty thousand. They reside not only in Chu-fii, but 
in many other cities. They occupy various positions in life. They 
plough the ground and reap the harvest. They push and pull at 
the wheel-barrow. They open shops and engage in trade. They 
also study books and rise to good positions in the service of the 
state. 

To transport us from Confiicius's birth-place to Wang-kia-ying, 
we had an escort of six, of whom two were of the posterity of the 
Sage; an old man and a young man. The old man was fifty-five 
and too fer decayed for lie hard work of pulling a wheel-barrow, 
which is intended to carry three hundred pounds. He did it to 
earn money being unwilling to enter sooner than absolutely neces- 
sary the class of the superannuated. He kept the whole party 
back, and whenever there was a steep incline to ascend, or a piece 
of sandy road through which to wheel, his associates had a quiet 
laugh at his expense. They were much amused at his puffing, 
and his laborious efibrts to do his share. He never seemed to be 
conscious that any one was laughing at him, and thankfully 
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received a special donation made to him at the end of the jonrnej 
on the ground that his ancestor was the Sage. The younger man 
shewed more anxiety to possess our hooks than any one else of 
our party, hut it was.prohahly more from unintelligent curiosity 
than from his inheriting any literary tendencies. 

A descendant of Confticius, whom I met in Peking, was well 
instructed, intelhgent and ohliging. He gave me a letter to his 
hrother, who, under the Duke at Chii-fu, occupies a post of con- 
siderable influence. The hrother was also extremely amiable, and 
did his best to please us when' visiting the temple of Confucius. 

About half the population of the city belongs to the Confticius 
family. In the eastern portion the descendants of Yen-hwei, the 
Sage's favorite disciple, have a comer called the ^^ hni-hiang^^ to 
keep in remembrance a passage in the Lun-yti. The Sage praised 
him because he took his food cheerftilly from a bamboo cup, drank 
water from a gourd (calabash), and was satisfied with a humble 
neighbourhood to Hve in. The two words '* humble neighbour- 
hood" are inscribed on the arch-way, which crosses the street at 
the spot, of which tradition has kept up the memory. 

The Duke, whose title is yen-sheng-kungy lives on the east side 
of the temple of Confucius, of which he is chief warden ex officio. 
We were told that he has 3,600 king of land, an imperial gift 
coming down from the Yuen and Ming dynasties, which gave him 
his present title. This statement makes him owner of 360,000 
meu or 60,000 acres. Dr. WilHamson was informed that the land 
was nearly three times greater. Our authorities were our wheel- 
barrow drivers, who were quite agreed on the number. The land 
is distributed in several prefectures of Shantung. 

He directed an officer of the third rank (our friend above-men- 
tioned) and one of the fourth (of the rank Pe-hUj who has the 
cemetery in charge) to conduct us through the temple and also to 
the tomb. As we had abeady seen the cemetery, we said so, and 
stated that we would be in readiness, at the hour named 11 a.m., 
for seeing the temple. We waited for the messenger to conduct 
us, but as he did not appear till one o'clock we were late. We 
were received by the two officials named above, and with every 
attention conducted round the temple. As we were approaching 
the Han monuments a messenger came to say that the Duke had 
business, and could not see us. This was a disappointment, because 
we had delayed a day to see him, and we were informed that prep- 
arations had been made the day before for our reception. Our 
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cards bad also been sent in^when some caprice caused tbe Duke to 
change bis mind, or it may be that some important business 
required bis immediate attention. 

Tbe officers, wbo help to keep up tbe dignity of tbe Duke, are 
supported by tbe estate. Tbe Duke augments tbe large receipts 
from bis estates, wbicb at a tael per meu sbould amount to Taels 
^0,000, or £120,000 by trading. At Tsing-kiang-p'u we saw 
lying in tbe canal* large boats sucb as make long voyages, witb n 
£ag inscribed, "Tbis boat belongs to tbe bereditary yen-shevg- 
harngP On inquiring we found tbat be bas seven or eigbt of tbese 
large boats, wbicb convey to Tsi-ning bamboos, rice, wood and 
otber tbings to sell tbere for profit. 

We did not bear of any charity school for poor children of the 
K'ung clan. No eflFbrts seem to be made for conveying instruction 
to those of tbe clan, wbo are too poor to obtain it for themselves. 
As be is supposed to be immensely rich and must be so if the fig- 
ures are reliable, sucb a use of part of the ducal revenue would 
be in keeping with tbe position occupied by him. He is honoured 
simply as tbe representative of tbe Sage. The nation, or the 
Emperor acting for the nation, desires to honour the Sage and in him 
literature and education, part of tbe money therefore should be used 
for the spread of knowledge and usefiil learning. Tbe establish- 
ment of a University or a system of education for the poor would 
be perhaps a more suitable way of honouring tbe Sage than heaping 
wealth on a small portion of tbe K'ung clan. • 

We could hear of none of the K'ung family becoming Buddhist 
priests with shorn crown and Indian robe. But it is not unlikely 
tbat tbere are many sucb, for it is usually poverty or sickness that 
lead to tbe assumption of the Buddhist vows, and tbe family of 
Confucius are as liable to tbese as others. Many of them are 
very poor. 

The K'ung family reside in many otber cities and not in Chii-fti 
only. When the southern Sung was established at Hangcheu, 
tbe representative of Confucius of that day followed the fallen for- 
tunes of the Sung imperial family to Hangcheu, and was placed 
at K'ii-cheu-fu a city of Chekiang province to the south of Hang- 
cheu. Here his descendants remained till the Mongol conquest. 
Tbe Kin Emperors appointed another Duke K'ung, who remained 
at Chii-fii during tbat dynasty. Afterwards the Mongol Emperors 
put an end to the system of two rival Dukes. Some, however, of 
tbe representatives of tbe K'ung family were left at K'u-cbeu and 
still remain tbere. 
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The first duty of tbe oluef desoendants of the Sage is the ob- 
servance of the sacrifices offered monthly and annually ul tb« 
temple erected for this purpose. - 

In regard to the sacrifices, the arrangement is very elaborate^ 
The musicians are placed, some of them inside of the sacrificial 
hall, and some outside the doors on '^the moon terrace" as the 
broad elevated pavement before the hall is termed. The singers 
and harpers are near, while the drums and fifes are distant. Within 
the great hall doors, and facing the tc^blet which is in the centre 
of the hall, on the north side, are two groups of harpers of four 
each, three with the small harp and one with the large. Two 
groups of three singers each stand at the east and west of the hall 
&cing each other. The choir leaders conduct the music with the 
help of a sort of soft drum and are four in number, two facing east 
and two facing west, somewhat in advance of the singers. A little 
to the north of the drummers, who lead the music, are two dragon- 
embroidered flags called Hwei, When the music should commence 
the banner-man raises the banner. As the dragon ascends the 
music begins. So when the banner descends, the music ceases. 

Outside of the great doors are arranged six pipers, eight flutes, 
a drum, a bell and a musical stone. The band consists in all of 
forty-seven performers. The three lofty doors, supported on each 
side by the still higher pillars of marble, deeply engraved with, 
dragons, are all open. The band occupies the east and west sides. 
In the centre of the grpat hall are the sacrifices. A space of great 
width is left in front of the offerings for the chief sacrificei* and 
his suite to pass to the spots where they make the prostrations. 

Below the " moon terrace" on each side of the great court called 
T^inff is a band of twenty-four dancers with a leader to eadi 
amounting to fifty in all. These fifty dancers perform their dances 
in the court between them. They go from point to point passing 
through a sort of gigantic figure — eight, or rather two enormoiB 
equilateral triangles placed base to base. 
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The &st of the above diagrams represents the dancers as be- 
ginning their procession at the south point of the dancing pave- 
ment They go through nine movements proceeding in the 
direction of the arrows in the diagram and ending at the north 
point. If we mark the middle points of the four sides of the 
quadrangular pavement as north, south, east and west, their suc- 
cessive positions will be S., W., E., N., W., E., S. W., E., N. 

The second diagram represents the dancers, who have the, civil 
costume as commencing at the south point of the pavement and 
proceeding to the west, east, north, east, west, and south points 
in succession. They then give place to the performers in military 
costume who go through the same figure. 

The third diagram represents the troop of dancers beginning as 
usual at the south and passing in succession through the west, east, 
north, east, and west points to the south again. 

The costumes are all antique. Instead of the present small 
sleeves and comparatively tight robe, the dancers wear the deep 
sleeves and loose robe of ancient times. The sleeves hang to a ' 
depth of about twenty inches from the arm. The hat is square 
and rises at the back. Branches are carried in the hands, and 
also a bdton. Both are used in attitudinizing. The attitudes are 
according to rule, very various and absurd, and are taught with 
diagrams. 

The dances are slow and stately like the minuet dance of Europe. 

I have been thus minute in the description of this feature in the 
worship of Confucius, because it is a genuine relic of ancient life, 
and as such is adapted to cast light on the old world. The music 
and dancing of ancient nations were connected with their religion 
and have therefore a special interest attaching to them. They 
help us to understand the ceremonial of Babylon, Nineveh, Shushan 
the palace, and Memphis. So far as the Jews imitated the customs 
of the surrounding nations, these details may also illustrate the 
Old Testament. 

Further, the use of the large hall, terrace, and court of the Con- 
fucian and other temples cannot be well comprehended unless they 
be seen on the day of sacrifice, when attention is given to the 
regulations, and when the number of persons required by the ritual 
is complete. At least the presence of a large number of performers 
on festive days should be taken into consideration in accounting 
for the use of the ample spaces withing and in front of the temple. 

The songs of the sacrifices differ according to circumstances. 
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The spirit has to be met and escorted to that spot in the temple 
where the offerings are presented. 

There are three offerings, representing three intervals in the 
feast at which the spirit is entertained. An ode is prepared for 
each time of offering. 

There is also an ode for the time of removing the viands, and 
another for escorting back the spirit. 

The recognized principle of Chinese religious worship is that 
every thing be said and done as if the spirit were present, ^*w-«^7i- 
tsai, as the phrase is. In addition to this rule it has also to be 
kept in remembrance that on a solemn occasion, occurring once or 
twice a year, with careful preparation and diligence in performing 
all prescribed acts, it may be that the spirit of the Sage is by the 
worshippers really believed to be there. In ancient times there 
would be more of this feeling and conviction than now. 

When the music is played and the ode sung at the meeting of 
the spirit the words prescribed are- 
Great is Confucius — ^the Sage. 
His virtue and teaching are exalted. 
The people reverence him, having felt the renovating effect 

of his exhortations. 
The sacrifices are constantly offered j 
They are pure and without defectj 
They are plentifully provided. 
The spirit comes. 

There is light beaming from the sacred countenance of the 
Sage. 

At the presentation of the fruits of the earth in bowls and plat- 
ters, with rolls of silk cloth and jade ornaments, the words pre- 
scribed to be sung are— 

From the beginning of the human race, 

Who can fiilly imagine his abundance of goodness and wisdom ? 

He only can be called the divine and enlightened teacher, 

passing all former sages in excellence. 
The offerings of grain and of silk are complete and suitable, 
While there is no lack of the fruits of the earth* 
The spirit of the Sage listens. 

13 
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When mention is made of the sacrificial animals^ which are 
stripped of their skins^ cleansed^ and placed on wooden stands^ the 
ode prescribed says, — 

Great is the wise teacher, who truly from heaven has derived 

his virtue. 
We perform music in honour of him. 
We present sacrifices without cessation. 
Our wine is fragrant, 
Our animal offerings are of the best. 
While we offer them to the spirits, surely it may be said that 

the spirits manifestly appear. 

At the third time of offering, special mention is made of wine 
offered in a gold cup. The ode says, — 

Honoured teacher of a hundred kings. 

Ruler of living beings and things, 

See how vast and various are his activities, how marvellous 

his repose ! 
And pour out the pure and well tasted wine from the golden 

cup. 
This is our third presentation. 
Thus we complete the ceremonies as they are appointed. 

When the viands are removed at the close of the feast, the ode 
appointed to be sung contains the following sentiments. 

The sacrificial animals are here with the baskets and bowls^ 

in orderly arrangement. 
They are fragrant; they are pure. 
The offerings and the music being complete, men are in 

harmony and the spirits rejoice. 
We receive blessing through sacrificing and obey the rule» 

without fault. 

The sixth and last section of the sacrificial odes is sung on the 
return of the spirit. When the feast is terminated, it is believed 
that the spirit retires to the spot, where the tablet is preserved. 
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The words prescribed to be sung are the following. 

To the grand old hall of learning, 
Scholars from the four quarters of the horizon, 
Come to show respect. 

Reverentially they perform the ceremonies of the sacrifice, 
With all the solemn show required by the ritual. 
The spirit having enjoyed the fragrant odours of the gifts 
Returns to its place. 

The presentation of the offerings is finished. 
All who have shared in the ceremony enjoy great variety of 
htippiness. 

Among the directions to the singers it is particulariy enjoined 
that their singing be shrill, slow and not too loud. Chinese mu» 
sicians love shrill sounds. 

While tiiese odes are sung by the musicians in antique costumes, 
the worshippers, consisting of the Duke and other members of the 
K'ung family, are all habited in the modem style. They wear a 
pointed cap with ball surmounting it, tight sleeves to their gowns, 
and a loose fitting coat buttoned down the middle. The contrast 
must be striking to a stranger. 

On one occasion Confiicius asked several of his scholars what 
they would do if their merits came to be recognized by princes of 
states. Among them was Tseng-si Tien. Confucius addressing 
him by his name in the old affectionate manner, said "Tien, and 
what would you do ? " The disciple ceasing to play his harpsichord, 
rose up and said, "Different is my opinion from that of those who 
have already spoken." "What matter?" said Confucius "let 
every one speak his own mind." " In the last month of spring," 
said he, " donning my spring clothing all complete,- with five or 
six companions who wear the adult's bat, and six or seven boys, 
I would going with them, wash in the jFf Ye river, enjoy the 
breeze near the rain altar f| ^ J^ and return home singing." 

It is pleasant to know that the Sage approved this answer. 
The enjoyment of spring weather, the feeling of ease and cheer-^ 
fiilness, the mixing of happiness with work were thought well of 
by Confucius. A man should be joyful in spirit, when he perceives 
the mellowness of the spring air and the greenness of the earth's 
covering at that season of the year. There was harmony between 
the disciple and the teacher in this thought. Away with ambition, 
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away with discontent, and let your soul be at one with nature. 
To the mind of Confucius this was a rational enthusiasm. To the 
common mind, the class to which Tsi-lu and several of the disciples 
here mentioned belonged, it was hvang " madness." 

We were leaving* the city of Confucius on the south side, when 
the "Rain altar" was pointed out to us, on the left hand of the road. 
It consisted of a small raised terrace not a quarter of a mile from 
the highway. On the road side an upright stone monument bore 
the inscription Wu-yil-fariy "Rain altar." Here the magistrate 
of the city in time of drought offers sacrifices for rain. Between 
the suburbs and this altar is a brook, which still bears the name 
Ye-shuL 

Here it was then that many of the celebrated scenes of the 
Lun-yu took place 2400 years ago. Chu-hi says it was south of 
the city of Lu. 

The present city of Chii-fu is built so as to enclose the site of 
the house of Confucius within its walls. Tradition says the city 
of Lu or Lu-c'heng was near the grave of Shau Han a mile and a 
half east of the present city. The device of the present site for 
the city evidently rested on a desire to embrace within it the house 
and haunts of the Sage, and the temple where he is worshipped. 
This is requisite for their better security, especially as the inheritor 
of the family honours and all the collateral descendants reside 
there. 
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SHORT NOTES ON CHINESE INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC .♦ 

♦ 

Bt n. b. dennys. 

AMONGST no people is the theory of music more highly 
honoured than by the Chinese, and by none are western no- 
tions of the science more hopelessly outraged in practice. 
Assuming, as it does, a very prominent place in the Chinese curric- 
ulum, -a department in the Board of Rites is charged with the sole 
duty of studying "the principles of harmony and melody, compos- 
ing musical pieces and forming instruments proper to play them." 
The care thus evinced for the cultivation of the art, the fact that 
music was regarded by Confucius, not as a mere pleasant pastime, 
but as an essential auxiliary to good government, and the 'further 
fact that it is, to the present day, deemed a befitting and neces- 
sary accomphshment of the (so called) educated classes of the most 
populous nation in the world, give a political and social interest 
to details which viewed from the stand-point of art, are by the 
•western musician regarded only with pitying wonder. So much 
indeed has been written upon the subject of Chinese music that 
some apology may seem necessary for any fresh attempt in the 
same direction. My object in the following paper will be to pre- 
sent a concise description of native musical instruments, with such 
details of their origin and manufacture as I have been able to 
obtain. The admirable monograph of Father Amiot in the sixth 
Tolume of the Memoires sur la CJiine contains indeed so large an 
amount of information on the subject, that, were it not written in 
French, and sufficiently rare to be seldom found on the book-shelves 
of ordinary readers, I should scarcely feel justified in going over 
so much old ground merely for the sake of including a few additions. 
As regards the interesting but scarcely exhaustive details of the 
same subject to be found in the works of Williams, Bridgman, and 
others, their necessarily brief nature and the total absence of illus- 
trations, still leave something to be desired. I need, however, 
hardly say that in the following notes I am under very considerable 
obhgations to previous writers on the subject. 

♦ Read before the Society on October 21st, 1873. 
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As amongst most other nations, has been the case with the means 
of producing sounds of differing pitch and with varied rapidity so as 
to produce what we call tune has from early times exercised the 
inventive powers of the Chinese. Their intention and its execution, 
however, present to western ears one of the most singular anomalies 
in the musical history of any existing nation. Elevated to the dig- 
nity of a national science, music has in China been studied with an 
ardour that throws into the shade the efforts of united Europe, 
while the means of expressing it have ever remained. at a point 
but little superior to those Employed by the most uncivilized of 
African races. As most happily expressing the range of Chinese 
effort (distinguished from its results) I may here quote a few sen- 
tences fipm the pen of Father Amiot.* ^* If," says that painstaking 
and accompUshed writer, "the Chinese have sought the quadrature 
of the circle; if they have laboured to discover methods for the 
duplication of the cube, the Greeks have done likewise. But that 
which the philosophers of Greece probably did to employ an un- 
filled leisure, or to satisfy a sterile curiosity, has been done by the 
philosophers of China in view of its utility fcfr the perfection of that 
one amongst their sciences, which they regarded as the key to all 
others. If they have sought the quadrature of the circle, it was 
to ascertain the exact proportion of the diameter to the circum- 
ference, in order to determine with precision the area of each Im,\ 
If they have laboured at the duplication of the cube, it is to be able 
to exactly measure the solidity of any given Im, to design a second 
solid precisely similar to the first, and to thus arrive at a sure 
knowledge of the accuracy of the tone." It is not my intention 
in this unpretending paper to enter upon the wide, and I cannot 
help saying, unsatisfactory, subject of the theory of Chinese music; 
and this not merely because Amiot has most exhaustively treated 
it in the work already quoted from, but because a series of papers 
in English on the same topic from another and more competent 
hand are in course of publication.! I shall therefore, before pro- 
ceeding to a brief account of the musical instruments which are or 
have been in use amongst the Chinese, simply content myself with 
a passing reference to the legendary origin of the mechanical 



♦ Mimoire8 concern ant lea ChinoiSf Tome TI, p. 147 et seq. 
f The Lu is a demi-tone, of which twelve go to the Chinese octave. The 
word is here nsed to signify the tubes producing the note. 
X Bev. E. Faber in the China Review, 
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production of tone, and in this again I avail myself of the labours of 
the learned French missionary. Slight as the legends are, they 
possess some interest in view of their apparent connection widi 
similar traditions in the West. 

The earliest mechanical effort to produce sounds was, according 
to Chinese records, made under the orders of Hwang-ti (about 
B.C. 2637), and the first substance employed was mother-eartL 
A fine clay or porcelain was kneaded, and reduced to a semi-liquid 
state, so as to bear pouring into a mould. To produce this, the 
halves of two eggs, those of a fowl, and of a goose respectively, 
were placed one within the other, the vacant space between the 
two shells forming the mould. This having been filled with the 
clay was placed in a furnace where it remained until thoroughly 
baked. A hole was, previous to this, made in the apex to serve as 
an embouchure, and five others, three of which were arranged on 
one side in a triangular position and two horizontally on the other 
side, were bored as finger-holes. By stopping them different sounds 
were produced. It does not, however, appear to be certain whether 
these, with the normal tone, produced an octave. Nor indeed does 
it much matter, as very few years elapsed before the discovery was 
made, which in other countries formed the basis of instrumental 
perfection. Acting under the orders of Hwang-ti one Ling-lun 
was directed to *' regulate" music, and accordingly proceeded to 
north-western China where was situated a mountain abounding 
with a bamboo of peculiar elegance and straightness. Taking 
various lengths of the portions between each knot, he blew into 
each until he hit upon one, which gave the normal sound of his 
own voice when speaking unaffected by any sort of emotion — say, 
like the manner of intoning prayers. Some omission occurs in the 
account, as no mention is made of any stops at the ends of the 
tubes thus experimented with. Ling-lun, however, cut down a 
goodly number of different lengths, and exhibited them before the 
sovereign and his court.* He had already made the discovery that 
the interval of the octave could be divided by rule into twelve 
demi-tones (I retain Amiot's word to distinguish them from semi- 
tones) so taking a dozen tubes, and placing them side by side, 
Ling-lun produced the first pan pipe. Figure 28 shews the twelve 
Zw, and figure 41 the ordinary pan pipe. 



♦ M^oires concernant lea Chinoig, Tome VI, p. 87. 
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The desire, ever evinced by the Chinese to refer all discoveriJ 
to natural models, is amusingply exemplified as regards music. ThJ 
the fountain source of the Hwang-ho, or Yellow River, was su| 
posed, as it issued in a boiling jet from the earth, to give a soud 
of precisely the same pitch as the normal open tube. More quaiu 
and amusing still are the fabled characteristics of the voice of " 
Fung-hwangy or phoenix, and its mate. As Ling-lun was discov 
ering the wondrous tune of the source of the Hwang-ho, a Fuvg 
hwang, accompanied by a female bird, suddenly perched upon i 
neighbouring tree. Each bird uttered six notes of different pitch! 
the first uttered by the male exactly agreeing with that made bj> 
the fountain, and hence with the note yielded by the '*open tube.'l 
This is described as a piece of ** unhoped-for good fortune," and,i 
following out the hint, Ling-lun cut twelve bamboos forming an 
octave, of which the first, third, fifth, etc., agreed with the notes! 
uttered by the male, and the even numbers, second, fourth, etc., 1 
with those uttered by the female. Delighted with his discovery 1 
he returned to the Emperor, who conferred upon him high honours. 

The traditionary and puerile fables of the discovery of musical 
tone must not, however, detain me from the purpose in view, that 
of describing, not the theories, but the practical outcome of Chinese 
invention in this regard. I must first, however, briefly allude to 
the classes into which musical instruments in China have from time 
immemorial been divided. Eight sorts of sound are, according to 
native writers, producible from natural objects, viz : — those derivable 
from Skin, Stone, Metal, Porcelain, Silk, Wood, Bamboo and Gourds. 
The mystic connection of this number eight with the Pa-hua, each 
kua composed of three marks, represented in the musical arcana 
by the natural divisions of animal, vegetable,, and mineral, will be 
found treated of at length in Amiot's work. For practical purposes 
it is sufficient to note the divisions in question which for convenience 
I set out in tabular form. 

1. Commencing with Skin, which includes the tanned hide of 
both animals and reptiles, we find this division to include the various 
forms of drum, of which eight leading varieties are noted in classical 
works, viz: — 

1. The TsnU'ku or Pen-hu, 

2. The KaU'hti or Yin-hu. 
8. The Hmen-ku. 

4. The Cho-yivg J|^ |S| ^ and Urh-pi (small drums attached 
right and left to the preceding). 
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6. The Chin-ku R^, also known as Lei-ktt^ lAng-hu filj^y 
LoU'kn, and Chun-ku §^« 

6. The Tao-hi fi^, 

7. The Ya-ku g^. 

8. The Po-sati. 

Additions and improvements have expanded the original number 
of eight varieties into eighteen. I ibrbear in this place any des- 
criptions of the instruments as they will be found in the list below. 

2. Stone has in China, as elsewhere, been discovered to possess 
the power of yielding musical sounds. The rock harmonicon of 
modern Europe was, in fact, anticipated ages ago by the Chinese, 
who used pieces of stone cut into a certain shape to form the notes 
of the octave. The sounds produced by these are .described in 
native works as "between these evolved from metal and wood.** 
Although not strictly included in the list of musical instruments 
it may be noted ^that cups of various dimensions have been used 
by the Chinese to produce the tones of the octave, not unlike our 
musical glasses, as have also what they denominate pieces of 
^' sonorous glass.'* It is probable that the existence in various parts 
of the country of sound-yielding rocks — such for instance as the 
*' Ringing Rocks " near Macao — first suggested the idea of utilizing 
stone for musical purposes. The instruments mentioned in Chi- 
nese records are : — 

1. The Yu'king X@, or jade rack, containing sixteen pieces 

of jade, slung in order, according to tone. 

2. The TsO'Ungy a single piece of sonorous stone. 

8. The Ping-Mvg, of which the Yu-ldrig was a variety, and 
including the Ching-kiftg and Sung-king, which appar- 
ently differed only in the dimensions of the sounding stones. 
8. Metals though naturally giving material for a greater variety 
of instruments than most other substances have been utilized to a 
singularly small extent by the Chinese. Gongs, cymbals, and 
bells are alone mentioned under this head in tiie classical books, 
nor has modern invention supplied many additions, two or three 
new instruments of poor construction alone figuring in the general 
list. Those referred to in Chinese annals are : — 

Bells. — 1. Po'chung, or Yung-chung Si[M» large heavy bells 
used by themselves. 
2. Ti-chxmg, or Piao, smaller bells also used singly. 
8. Pien-chungy the smallest of all, used to make sets com- 
posing one or more octaves. 

13 
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The metal, of which iJiese were formed, consisted of an alio j 
formed of six parts of copper to one of tin. Their shape was, as 
will be seen by the illustrations, nearly square and somewhat pe- 
culiar. It would appear that at some time between the date of 
the earliest construction of bell racks and that of the eastern Han 
dynasty the use of the semi-tones fell into disuse, so that in a set 
of twelye bells fire were, by the musicians of the day, unused— 
a practice reformed about a.d. 60 by one Pao-ye, then President 
of the Board of Rites. 

Of gongs and cymbals but slight mention is made by llie <dd 
writers; tibey seem to hare been, if not absolutely, unknown, but 
seldom used. 

4. The only Porcelain instrument, of which any record exists, 
is the Hiuen before referred to as formed in a mould composed oi 
two egg-shells of differing size. 

5. Silk answers in the instruments of the Chinese to our wire 
ftnd catgut, IJie former of which (of comparatively modern use) 
alone finds jHoce as a sound yielding medium. Under this head 
are included stringed instruments, only two varieties of wMch 
were formerly in use. The€e were the — 

1. The Chm, originally of fiv^ and subsequently of seven 

cords. 

2. The Ch'e, a larger variety of the same instrument origin* 

ally possessing fifty strings, which were subsequently 
reduced to twenty-five. 
Wonderfully fanciful were the details of their construction. The 
ancient "Chin" was made of Tunff wood, roimded on the upper 
surface to represent the heavens, and flat beneath to re^esent the 
earth. Eight inches from the end (there being eight winds) was 
the "abode of liie dragon," — and so on, each portion of the instou- 
ment receiving some sindlar designation. Full particulars, how- 
ever, will be found in the descriptive list, so I need not here pause 
to give them. The elementary form of stringed instruments said 
to hsLve been invented by Fu-hi, was in China, as elsewhere, a 
simple board of dry, light wood, upon which were stretched hand 
twisted silken cords. By and by they began to mould the board; 
it was made convex and was constructed of certain dimensions and 
with greater skill, and the number of strings became fixed, until 
the Chin and Ch^e were at length developed. We do not find in 
classical writings any mention of stringed instruments more nearly 
resembling the guitar or violin. 
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6. Under the head of Wood are included certain ancient in- 
struments, which yielded a noise when struck; arrangements 
iOmewhat resembling castanets; and Wind instruments. Their 
names were as follows : — • 

Percussive. — The Chou, or bushel measure, which when shaken 

was struck by a sort of hammer attached to its bottom. 
The Ouy a carved instrument resembling a tiger lying down. 

The backbone being iumished with projections, along 

which a stick was passed to produce a rattling noise. 
The Churig'tu^ a number of slabs of wood strung on a cord, 

and having engraved upon them portions of die classics. 

They produced a sort of castanet sound when struck 

together upon the palm of the hand, being used to beat 

time. 
Wind instruments made of Bamboo, viz: — 
Kwan^kuy a series of twelve pipes arranged like our pan pipe, 

and resembling it in look. 
Yo, or flutes blown into irom the end like the pan pipe, and 

having three or six holes, there being three varieties. 
Ti ^, flutes with a pierced stopper at the upper end, also 

with three or six holes. 
Ch9^ flutes closed at both ends with the embouchure in the 

centre and three finger holes on either side. 

7. The Gourd, or Calabash, was utilized for musical purposes 
by inserting in it a number of pipes of different lengths, with holes 
near the points of insertion which, when stopped by the finger, 
caused them to sound. A fiiU description of the instruments thus 
formed will be found below. 

Having thus condensed firom Amiofs monograph a brief sketch 
of what may be termed the classic instruments of the Chinese, I 
will now endeavour to give a ftJler account of the instruments 
chiefly known to or used by the modem Chinese. I am painftdly 
aware that the list is still imperfect, though it will, I trust, be found 
considerably nrore comprehensive than that given by either Amiot 
or Bridgman. I have taken Amiot's drawings almost entire, as 
readers of the ^^Memmres" will observe, adding to them some 
twenty or more new sketches, for the imperfect execution of which 
a Chinese engraver is greatly responsible. As a matter of con- 
venience I divide it as follows : — 
. 1. Instruments of percussion, including-— 

(a) Those in which a membrane is the vibrating medium. 
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(b) Those constructed of wood only. 

(c) Those constructed of stone. 

(d) Those constructed of metal only^ singly or irapported hi 
frame. 

(e) Those constructed of glass or porcelain. 
2. Wind instruments. 

8. Stringed instruments. 

1. Instruments op Percussion. 
(a) Those in which a memhrane is the vibrating medium, 

1,—ThQ Tu'hu ±1^, or "Earthen Drum." Of the earliest form 
of this description of instrument no authentic description appears 
to exist. Earthenware being naturally liable to accident, its com- 
mon use for the purpose in question was soon abandoned, though 
occasional specimens are said to have existed in comparatively 
modern times. Its name is always given in the list of " the eight 
musical instruments " to which Chinese refer enquirers. It appears 
to have been used at the sacrifices offered in the Imperial and 
Confrician temples, and is said to have resembled a scale-weight 
in form, with one head. 

2. — TsU'kVy or Fen-hu ^ ^ (Amiot), mentioned in the Shih- 
king, was a barrel-shaped drum fixed upon an upright with a cross- 
shaped foot. The upright passed completely through the barrel, 
which was about three feet long and six feet six inches in its 
greatest diameter, the ends covered with skin measuring about 
four feet across. It is supposed to date back to about 2206 B.C., 
being in use at the time of the Great Yu. The T^iv-ku appears 
to be almost identical with the modern Ying-hu ^ ^, or pillar 
drum. — All double-faced drums are called Yivg-huy but the drum 
best known under that name is the instrument to be seen in most 
temples, standing on a pillar which raises it some six or eight feet 
from the ground. It is beaten to summon worshippers and to 
arouse the attention of the gods. See fig. 1. 

3. — The Ching-ku H ^, also known, when unornamented, as 
the Chien-hUy and by the names of Ld^ku, Ling-ku and Lo-ku^ 
according to the style of ornamentation, resembles the Ytng-hu 
in form, but is somewhat larger in diameter. {Memoires, Tome VI, 
p. 221). See fig. 2. 
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4. — The Ckang-ku ^^9 larger in the barrel than the fore* 
going, and of less proportionate diameter. The supporting pillar 
is in this case driyen into the ground, so that its locality, when 
once erected, is fixed. See fig. 3. 

6. — The Lin ff'ku S^y anciently known as the 7Jie>-itt fi^y 
described by Bridgman as the "tambourine and rattle drum," 
consists of a small drum about a foot in length and the same in 
diameter, and has a handle affixed to it passing through the 
barrel whereby it is turned. Two balls or rings, suspended by 
strings from the barrel, strike the heads, when the instrument is 
twirled. The heads are made of chamois skin. A smaller kind 
than that above described is some six or seven inches in diameter 
and length, and is used by hawkers of millinery goods. A tin 
imitation of the latter is a common toy with native children. Some 
of the lAvg-ku consist of several drums attached to a central frame^ 
and struck only on one head by the balls. The hand tambourine, 
also vulgarly known as the Lwg-ku, resembles the western instru- 
ment of the same name having, however, a handle. Singers hold 
it in the lefb hand and strike it with the right. 

According to Chinese authorities a distinction existed between 
the Ung-ku and Tao-ku. Both date from the time of the Chow 
dynasty, the Ling being a six faced instrument, and chiefly used 
, in sacrifices to the Jt or tutelary (stone) gods of hamlets, while 
the Tao was more especially used in sacrifices at Ancestral temples, 
and in the Imperial orchestra where the Emperor conferred titles 
of nobility upon his subjects. See fio. 4. 

6. — The" Concert Drum," Paw^-^w:^^, or " auxiliary drum," 
a small flattish drum, the bodj made of wood, the top covered with 
skin and the bottom hollow. It is used by the leader of the band 
to mark time, and is one of the chief instruments in a theatrical 
orchestra.* The diameter of the head is a little over six inches. 
See FIO. 12. 

7. — ^The " Base Drum," Fan-hi |J[ |8, a large drum usually sup- 
ported on a stand, in shape like a flattened orange. This instru- 
ment is a prominent object in all religious and other processions, 
and its deep boom can be heard at some distance. The barrel is 
usually ornamented with paintings. When carried in procession, 
it is placed in a small roofed frame borne by two or more coolies, 
a third attendant wielding. the drum stick. See fig. 7. 

8. — ^The Hsuyi'ku, an instrument resembling the Yivg-ku shewn 
in figure 1, but larger in the barrel, and having attached to it on 
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either side two small drums as shewn in the engravings see Fid. 8. 
These were called respectively the Chvo-jn and Yivff-pi, the former 
being the larger and resembling a cavalry drum. This was struck 
lightly, while the Yimg-pi was beaten morp strongly. It is some* 
what difficult to arrive at the exact difference between the HsUn- 
ku^ and other drums closely resembling it. 

9.-*-The "Loaf-shaped Drum," Man-tcU'hu f5iKSf» so called 
from a rude resemblance to the Chinese loaf. This is made of wood, 
its upper fieuse being covered with skin; the bottom small and the 
belly hooped. IXs diameter is about a foot; the height is some 
sixteen inches, and it gives a deep base sound. This instrument 
is used ohi«fly in the southern provinces at theatricals, processions^ 
etc., and is seldom met with in North^China. The upper end is 
covered with buffiJo skin, the other end being left uncovered. 
See Fio. 10* 

10.— -The "Soochow Drum," Su^hu jj^^, is a thin instrument 
entirely covered with skin, and beaten on one side only, those 
made at Soo-chow being considered the best. It is used in thea- 
tricals and at fetes in conjunction with other instruments. It is 
made of various sizes, the smallest being the most common. 

11.^— The Chin-ku K^» or "War Drum," has a wooden barrel, 
Somewhat flat in the body, both ends being covered with skin. 
As its name denotes, it is essentially a military instrument, the 
drum being invariably used to sound an advance, while the gong 
gives the signal for retreat The Ckin^ku is four (Chinese) inches 
in depth and thirteen inches in diameter. Originally used by 
i^oldiers only, it is now to be heard in iuneral processions and 
festivals, and in the hand of watchmen announcing the watches of 
the tiight. It is like most Chinese drums, seldom provided with 
braces to tighten the heads, but is sometimes so fitted. 
, 12.— The Yifig-ku j^^* or "Echoing Drum," was an ancient 
instrument used in the Chow ^ dynasty, and is described as lon^ 
and slender, bulging a little in the middle resembUng a Chu j^ 
in appearance, and six feet five inches (Chinese) in leng^. The 
modem instrument, known by the same name and spoken of as the 
leading drum, is hemispherical, small, and almost solid with skin 
stretched tightly over its whole upper surfEice. 

13.<-^The Tsi(^g-ku ^ ^ was a now obsolete drum used in the 
time of the Chow, and stated to have been six feet six inches in 
lengdi. A drum of this designation, but obviously of far less 
(BOttbrotis ma, was, and still is, used by cavaby, the instnu^eni 
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1)eiDg affixed to the saddle, and placed in charge of the subaltern 
of the company. 

14. — The Chi'ltu t^ ^ was also an obsolete militarj drum refer* 
red, like so many other instruments, to the time of the Chow dynasty. 
Its chief recorded use was to give the alarm at night, it being 
occasionally beaten so .as to turn out the troc^s, and so keep them 
on the alert. But meagre details of this and many other instru- 
ments, however, are to be found in Chinese Works, 

15. — The JjO'hu ^ ^, or " Double Drum." An ancient instru* 
ment with four faces, said to have been used in conjurations during 
the time of the Chow dynasty. 

16. — ^The Ko j^, also an obsole^ instrument, the largest sort 
of drum used in old times. Chinese records speak of the Ko being 
from twelve to fourteen feet in length of barrel. 

17.— The Ya-kuov Yau-ku jRiJ, the "Waist Drum "so called 
from being suspended at the waist by a cord passing round th# 
neck; both a modern and an ancient instrument. It was intro* 
duced into the southern provinces by travelling beggars and singers^ 
Its usual size is about twelve inches in length by four in diameter 
at the heads. The barrel is generally, but not always, ornamented 
with drawing of flowers, etc. See fig. 16. 

18. — To'po-su, a small drum one foot four inches in length by 
aeven inches or less in diameter, straight in the barrel, and usually 
resting on a wooden table ft foot high iwd a foot wide, See vi0, 
17. 

10. — The Wair-hu ^ ^, "Bosom Drum, or Hat Drum," so called 
from being jcarried high up to the bosom. The barrel is madfl of 
wood about an inch thick in the centre and half an inch at; t]i# 
beads, which are six and half inches (Chinese) in diameter. Tbsf 
is a purely modern instrument, and is much used by blind singeif, 
m they saunter through the streets at night, to accompany their 
voices and to regulate the time of the song. It is alway« umd {|| 
orchestras for what the Chinese call "small music"*^tbat in wbieb 
inttrumentalism plays a very secondary part Tho Wm4tu madt 
at Soochow are deemed the beat. 

20. — ^The Tai'ku H ^^ an ancient military drum fitted with a 
handle. It is hdd by the commander of a company, who strike* 
it as he mounts his horse. 

21. — The YU-ku H^, "Fish Drum," <Mr more properly f^ealringr 
^^fish tambourine," is made of a joint of bamboo two feet long and 
two inches in diameter, one end of which retaiw il» Mlaind Siiiiag0 
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while the other is covered by fish skin. A yibrating tongne of 
bamboo projects throug^h the skin, which is played upon with the 
fingers to produce sounds. 

(b) Instruments constructed of Wood only, 

22. — ^The CItu :fJl, a wooden instrument now obsolete, made of 
€lhiao^wu, a wood resembling the pine in texture with leaves like 
those of the cyjiress. It resembled a square box, but was larger 
at the top than at the bottom, and was in fact made in imitation 
of the old grain measure, being twenty-four inches long by eighteen 
deep, though its precise capacity is not stated. To the bottom 
was attached a sort of clapper, of which the cross-head attached 
to the upper part is alone visible in the engraving. Through the 
hole in the front a stick was passed to shake the clapper. It wsa 
used in ancient musical entertainments to start and stop the per* 
iormance — a rather cumbrous mode, one would think, of producing 
a very simple result. See fio. 6. 

23. — "Castanet-boards," Pai-pan ^fRy two pieces of wood 
joined together and beaten with a third. A common instrument 
both formerly and now. See fig, 9, 

24. — ^The " Finale Box," as Bridgman calls the Ya gj, is made in 
the- form of a tiger couchant upon a square box, measuring three 
feet six inches in length, one foot eight inches in width and a foot 
high. From the back-bone of the carved animal project twenty- 
seven saws like teeth, or Tsu-yil, A piece of wood, a foot long 
and about an inch square, is used to strike the head of the figure 
to beat time, and is passed rapidly along the projections firom the 
back to stop the music. See Fia. 11. 

25. — ^The Chuvff'tou, or "Planchettes," consist of twelve slabs 
of bamboo an inch thick and about thirteen inches long. In the 
upper end of each is bored a hole, through which the cord, holding 
the slabs together, is passed. Fia. 13 shews three of these slabs, 
upon which a portion of one of the odes firom the Shih-king has 
been engraved. The Chung-tou were simply bamboo books, and 
only come under the head of musical instruments on account of 
being firequently used at religious services to beat time; their 
construction ensuring the production of a sharp crepitating sound, 
when they were smartly struck against the palm of the hand. The 
general appearance of the Chung-tou is shewn in fig. 14. 
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26.— The "Sounding Fish," Po-yu fi ^, is made of wood, 
shaped like a fish with longitudinal openings in the side, and the 
interior hollowed out. It is used by Taoist priests to mark time in 
the recitation of public and private prayers. 

27. — The "Wooden Fish," 7^^^ is similar in shape and use to 
the preceding, and is made of all sizes, ranging from six inches to 
several feet in length. 

(c) Stone Instrumente. 

28. — The Pien-Mnff, or " Frame of Sonorous Stones**— fig. 18 re- 
presents a wooden frame, upon which sixteen stones, cut to the shape 
represented in Fio. 19, and called CKiiig ^, are suspended by a 
cord (fig. 6 represents a metal drum known by the same name). 
The drawings are so self-explanatory, that ftirther details are almost 
needless. It may be noted that one leg of the Hivg was always 
twice the length of the other. The Chinese assert that an instru* 
ment of this sort is yet in existence somewhere. Various other 
fancifrd forms of sonorous stone instruments are shewn in the 
figures on the last two plates numbered 66 and 56. 

'* The instruments formerly used by the Emperors were made of 
jade stone; with princes the Hing was made of stone only; if they 
used the jade kind, they exceeded the limits of propriety." 5c^ 
Tien-kaUj the "Heavenly Ball," is another name of the Hing, 

(d) Metal Instruments. 

29. — ^The Ta%4o 9f fliy ^^ "Large Gong," is cast of gong brass 
(to which reference has been made in the introduction) in the 
shape of a platter, is suspended by a string and struck with a stick. 
Tlie diameter varies from a few inches to two or three feet. Those 
made at Soochow are the best, and realize higher prices than instru* 
ments cast elsewhere. These gongs are used in official yam^ns, 
by soldiers and on board ship. As a matter of drill the sound of 
the gong orders retirement or retreat. See fig. 21. 

80.— The Tan-ta StT* or "Single Stroke .Gong," is a smaller 
variety made of copper, about six inches in diameter and two-tenths 
of an inch thick. It is a modern instrument much used at thea- 
tricals, singing entertainments and processions. Generally speak- 
ing a pair are used by each orchestra. See fig. 24. 

14 
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31. — Belk, HI Chunffy were anciently constructed of six parts 
of copper to one of tin, proportions which have only slightly altered 
Jn modern times. The early bells were made without tongues, 
being struck with a stick on the rim, and were square in shape, 
oniaments of various kinds being cast on the outer surface. See 
jfiGt, 20. llie round bell is represented by pia. 29. (See Memoh-es 
svr la Chine, Vol. VI, p. 223 et seq.) A native account of the 
bell says : — It is hollow at the bottom, and admits a great deal of 
air, therefore its sound is great. The word "bell" is mentioned 
in. die poetry of the Chow dynasty. It is also used to designate 
.time, thus the ^ |§, '^yellow bell,'^ stands for the eleventh month, 
2^^, "double bell," for second month, tfj^f, "forest bell," fop 
sixth month, and ^iJ, "echoing bell," for the tenth month. 

32.— The "Long Bell," $$ Toh, was a larger bell with either a 
metal or a wooden tongue. In former times five soldiers composed 
a file, and five files formed a Levngy and the chief of the Leuvg 
carried a Toh, by striking which he conveyed orders. to his men. 
A native description says: — "The word Toh means * order,' and 
this bell was used to give orders. It was also used on the roads 
to give warning to people. The Toh is constructed of brass, but 
has a wooden or metal tongue. It was formerly used to enforce 
and illustrate points of morality and to give encouragement to 
literary attainments. In civil matters the wooden-tongued Tok^^ 
and in military matters the metal-tongued Tohy was used. It was 
used in the army in connection with the drum," 

33.— The "Wind Bell," JRi^ F^ng-lingy is usually taken to be 
the name of the small bell, hung at the eaves of houses and pa- 
godas, the clapper of which, having a streamer attached to it, is 
waved by the wind. The bell, mentioned under this name by 
Chinese authors, appears, however, to have been of a different de- 
scription. The Fing-ling was, during the time- of the Tang Jgt 
dynasty, suspended in the examination halls "to act as a warning" 
as the Chinese annalist puts it; and mention is also made of its 
use in battle to indicate the way, in which fortune inclined. Little, 
however, seems to be positively known as to the real size, shape, 
and use of the ancient FSng-lbig, With the modem bell of that 
name even European readers are familiar, as they are introduced 
into most pictures of Chinese pagodas. 

34.— The**SistrumBell,!*^i$ Clun-i^n. The origin of the 
Chin-shen is referred to the times of tlie Chow dynasty. It is 
simply a large, bell with small round bells, suspended in it to act 
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as a tongue, the sound thereby produced beiiig exceedingly shrill. 
As in other cases only vague and childish accounts of its object 
and use are to be found in native works. Thus we read that "it 
was used in battles in concert with the drum." One account says 
that " it had a head like a hammer," and another says, "it resembled 
an ordinary bell with a tongue yielding a shrill sound." 

85. — ^The Pien-chnvg Hl^y or "BellEack," was arranged like 
the Pien-king (No. 28.) See fig. 15. 

36. — The " Bell Cups," two metal cups on curved handles struck 
against each other to produce a shrill^ringing tone. See fig, 22. 

37. — The Brass or Copper Drum or Gong, ^ ^ Tuvg-kUy is 
made in the shape of a waterman's hat. It is smaller than the 
common gong, and is used both on the stage and elsewhere in 
concert with the watch gong. An ancient legend relates that 
gongs of this description were used by Hung-ming JL ^ ^^ *^® 
Han dynasty to mislead his enemies. He placed a number undet 
the waters of a running stream, and the sound thereby caused wa« 
60 loud and continuous that his opponents were terrified. It is 
possible, however, that this account refers to a real drum (and not 
to a gong) made of brass thoroughout both barrel and heads, an 
instrument which has never been included in the list of the Chi* 
nese orchestra. For the modem Thivg-hu, see fig. 23. 

38.— The Pien-lo or Wan-lo g^, a "Chime of Gongs," all 
ancient form of which resembled Nos. 28 and 35 in arrangement. 
This is an ancient instrument now seldom met with, and like 
many other instruments dates back to the time of the^ three Em- 
perors. The usual number of gongs used was nine, but more were 
occasionally used. A (possibly) more modern arrangement is shewn 
in FIG. 25. 

39. — The "Temple Gong," the gong generally to be found in 
temples, and used in place of the more handy, but less powerfiil 
instruments above mentioned. See fig. 26. 

40. — ^The "Soochow Gong," Su^lo, is described as "shaped like a 
boiler suspended by the finger, and beaten with a corner of a small 
billet of wood." 

41. — The "Watch Gong," |i^^, is simply an ordinary gong 
used to strike the hours. It is sometimes included in the orchestra. 

42. — "Cymbals," JH Poo, These resemble the well-known in- 
struments used in our military bands, being shaped like a Chinese 
rain-hat, and vulgarly called the " great " and " little clangs." The 
smaller kinds were invented by Mu-sze-so i^ i ^ in the time 
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of Nan-chai f|| 9 in the after Tang dynasty. The larger sort 
were first brought fi'om India, whence, it is supposed, we ourselves 
derived them. Leathern thongs or straps afford a hold in the 
Chinese as in the English cymbal s. The clang of these instruments 
is peculiarly characteristic of all native theatrical performances, 
processions, etc. See fio. 86. 

43. — The Foyig-heung j^'^f was originally the name applied 
to a piece of sonorous stone, but subsequently to oblong iron plates, 
sized according to tone, and suspended on a frame much as shewn 
in figure 18. Ten of these were usually suspended in two rows. 

(e) Glass and Foirehin Instruments, 

44. — "Wind Glasses," P|^{S Hsiang-may fancifully called "the 
hibiscus suspended by golden threads," are small pieces of glass 
suspended firom hoops by silken strings, and driven against each 
other by the wind, so producing a tinkling noise. About ten or 
twenty are generally suspended from one hoop. They are a com- 
mon ornament of summer houses, etc. 

45. — "Musical Cups or Vases" SJ. Twelve of these are taken 
and modulated to form an octave of notes by pouring in water. 
They are played on with slender iron rods. Many English readers 
will have seen at home itinerant players on " the musical glasses," 
who use a precisely similar contrivance ; the only distinction being 
that with us the wetted finger is passed over the edge of the glass 
instead of the latter being struck with a rod. 

46. — The " Sounding Vase," "i^T -fif Ku-fau. A hollow porcelain 
vase somewhat about the size and shape of the common tea urn, 
and yielding a metallic sound when struck. 

2. Wind Instruments. 

47. — The Hsn^m JJ, or "Porcelain Cone," pointed at the top 
and flat at the bottom, being of the size of the ^%% of a wild goose. 
Fia. 27 shews two forms, both having holes at the apex, with three 
and two holes respectively on the front and back. The Hsuen is 
reputed to be the eadiest Chinese wind instrument invented, and a 
brief account of the way, in which it was originally made, has been 
given in the introduction. The open note, produced by blowing 
into it, is much Hke that of a dove's coo. Two sizes are spoken of in 
native annals, viz: — the Ya-hsiien JfliJ, or " decorous hsilen," and 
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the Sunff'hsUen ^iS) ^^ '^hsiien used in praise." Ancient as this 
instrument is, it is not quite obsolete, thoug^h the modern forms 
have eiffht holes (two in front and five at the back, besides the 
embouchure). It was and is chiefly used at religious services. 

48. — ^The Iai, or sounding pipes, though not strictly sjjeaking 
an instrument until combined lor the purpose, are shewn in Fia. 
28, the drawing being taken from Amiot's work. Space does not 
allow me to give the minute calculations detailed by the worthy 
Father as to the precise length, area and capacity of each pipe. 
Those curious on such matters can themselves refer to his work. 
Perhaps the strangest fact in connection with the discovery of the 
JfU is the very small progress made towards utilizing them for 
orchestral purposes, the pan pipe and gourd organ (both described 
below) being the only developments of the most valuable means 
of producing tone known to western civilization. 

49. — ^The Chieh, or central embouchure flute. Three sizes of 
this were formerly made, but it is now nearly obsolete. A stopper 
filled each end of the tube, the centre of the instrument being 
placed against the mouth. See fiq. 30. 

50. — ^The Yoy or flute blown from the end. This instrument 
was held to the mouth like a pan pipe. Both this and the Chieh 
were about the size of the common German flute, but have become 
obsolete in favour of the Ti-tzu, See Fia. 30a. The interior of 
the embouchure at the end is shewn in fig. 33. 

51. — The Ti ^. Two flutes were known under this name, the 
one having six and the other three holes. The stopper at the end 
is bored to admit the passage of air, and the instrument is blown 
like a flageolet or clarionette. See fig. 31. 

52. — ^I'he modern Ti-tzu ^ -J, which has now taken the place 
of the preceding, has seven holes besides the embouchure, that 
nearest to it being covered with a thin membrane, which produces 
a peculiar reedy sound. The tube is usually bound round with 
waxed silk, with tassels, etc., as shewn in fig. 32. Another form 
of the same instrument is shewn in fig. 35, the embouchiure being 
placed at right angles to the finger holes. 

53. — The ** Hour Horn," ^ ^ Hwa-cUoh (flowery or painted 
horn), is a military brass instrument, blown morning and evening 
to mark the time, like our reveille and tattoo. It is, however, 
frequently heard in processional orchestras. Another name of this 
instrument is Wu-tung-chwh t§)f3f|, it is said to have been 
used by Hwang-ti )lt 1^ to exercise his troops. This name is now 
given to a children's toy answering to our penny trumpet. 
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54. — The *' Flageolet," ft^U Hsmng-ti, consists of a single 
wooden pipe with a copper bell, blown like our own flageolet. It has 
six holes, the mouth-reed being different in arrangement to that of 
the western instrument. See fig. 38. An ancient instrument of 
this description was called K^a Jp. The Princess Man of Choi 
was fiunous for her mastery of this instrument. 

55. — ^The La-pa 1^ P/V» a large horn, is, a military instrument 
vulgarly called the S^ ^. or blowing horn. See fig. 40. 

56. — The "Copper Clarionet," ^ Pft So-rm, is Hke the fimeral 
pipe, and has seven holes like the ordinary flute. It is a modern 
instrument also known as the Hoi-ti JH ^. It is made of brass 
with a wooden pipe at the bottom in the shape of a flute. Chiefly 
used on joyful occasions. 

b7, — The Ho-tung SJJilf, or "Trombone," is made of wood, 
copper-Hned. It is used similarly to the La-pa (No. 54). See 
FIG. 37. 

58. — ^The "Conch," ^H^ Hai-lo^ is a large sea-shell with 
turbinated volutes having a hole bored in the apex, through which 
to blow. Much used by watchmen, etc. See fig. 39. 

59. — ^The "Clarion," ^^Lft C7*a-(?A^(?7^, is formed from a sheet of 
copper made into a crooked pipe. It enclosed a smaller copper 
tube drawn out when wanted for use. 

60.— The "Fife," or H Yueh, is a flageolet made like the flute 
with three holes. This is said to have been introduced by the 
Emperor Fu-hi. A Chinese account says that "it was first used 
in Uie time of the Chow dynasty at official sacrifices. The sons 
of Prince Wan of Chow J^ 5^ 3E studied this instrument." • The 
sort of fife known as the Siu ^ is said to have been invented by 
the Emperor Fu-hi f^|8|. The Emperor Shun ^ also invented 
a sort of fife "of irregular shape resembling a phoenix (?) wing," 
which was two feet long, had ten holes and was blown from one 
end. The largest fifes made have twenty-four holes, and a smaller 
variety has sixteen holes. A fife called Po-ya-siu tSiJH^ 
has twenty-three holes, and is open at both ends. The small fife 
known by the same name has sixteen holes, and is fourteen inches 
in length. 

61. — The Pa-liu S^^ is an ancient reed instrument resembling 
the flageolet. It had nine holes, and produced a very shrill and 
sorrowful sound. 

62. — ^The LU ^, or Chinese pandean pipes, formerly had twelve 
pipes, but a commoner form is shewn in fig. 41, in which sixteen 
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pip^s are plaeed tog^ether. The open part of the pipe is at the 
bottom, Ae drawing having been accidentally reversed. The pro- 
'per pandean pipe has the longest pipe in the centre, the whole 
being arranged like the "show pipes" of our organ. The instru- 
ments, some of which were highly ornamented, w^e called indif- 
ferently Siu ^, or Im ^, but the former term is usually taken 
to refer to the fife already noticed (No. 60). 

The foregoing instruments generally are extremely rude, being 
mostly shrill in tone and very difficult to play upon. 

63. — The " Reed Organ," |g SMng^ is made of a gourd, into the 
upper surface of which bamboo or reed tubes are inserted with 
cement. It is said to have been invented by ^ jtm&9 one of the 
mythical sovereigns, and in Chinese belief dates back to a purely^ 
fiibulous age. It is not, however, as perfect as the Hilj a descrip- 
tion of which will to a great extent serve for both. 

64. — ^The Hli ^ is a twenty-four or thirty-six tubed reed organ^ 
and the most perfect instrument of the sort yet invented by the 
Chinese. According to the "Rites of the Chow" the extreme 
length of the Hit is forty-two inches, the tubes which are made 
of bamboo being of various length, as shewn in fig. 42, thus as 
the native work describes them "resembling the feathers in a bird's 
wing." It only differs irom the SMng in having a larger number 
of* reeds. The reeds are arranged around the circumference as 
shewn in fig. 43. These tubes (the lower part of which are cut 
into the shape shewn in fig. 34) have ventages near the base, as 
shewn in the drawing, to prevent their sounding until stopped by 
the finger of the performer. The mouth-piece called Watig ^, 
and somewhat resembling the spout of a kettle, is inserted into 
the gourd at the side, a little chunam or other cement being used 
to make the joint air-tight. The proper way of playing both upon 
this and upon the Sfiing, is by sucking, but sounds can also be 
produced by blowing. Now-a-days, both instruments have nine- 
teen tubes, but are sufficiently different in size to be regarded as 
distinct. 

3. Stringed Instruments. 

65. — ^The "Copper- wire Harmonicon," ^^ Yang-chin^ has 
nails at each end, upon which ten or more copper threads are stretch- 
ed, and which are beaten by slips of bamboo (fig. 46). The board 
of this instrument resembles the frustum of a triangle, and the 
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strings decrease in length from the base upwards, being fastened 
securely upon the nails. There are two sets of strings, onade by 
placing the bridges at different distances from the pegs, and causing* 
the wires from one side to pass over the one bridge and under the 
other. See Fia. 44. 

66, — The "Flat Lute," f|^ -ffttw^-^flw, an ancient instrument 
used in the time of the Han dynasty, more especially in sacrificing* 
to the God of Earth. It formerly had twenty-five strings, and 
was greatly cultivated. In the time of Han Ling-tai JES,^ 
the number of strings was reduced by two. It was played with 
both hands Uke the lang^chow. See Fia. 46. 

67. — The "Small Lute," ^ Chang , was originally a twelve- 
stringed instrument, but, latterly, one Kwong-hsin ^ ^ introduced 
a thirteenth. " The upper surface of the Chang is round to represent 
heaven, the bottom nat to represent the earth, and the interior is 
hollow." This instrument is now-a-days much used by blind 
beggars. See fig. 47. 

68.— The "Many-stringed Lute," g 5*^,(aformof C7/m,which 
see No. 70), a sort of lute which now reckons at least five varieties, 
two of twenty-five and thp others of nineteen, twenty-three, and 
twenty-seven strings, respectively. The inventor of the first lute 
is said to have been one Pao Hi-shihr jS^ J^, who gave it fifty 
strings. According to a native legend, "a damsel was one day 
playing this extensively ftirnished instrument before the Emperor 
Hwang-ti ^1^, who, being rendered sorrowftd by the music, 
decreed that henceforth its strings should be reduced by one-half." 
The twenty-three stringed lute owes its origin to Chu Shang-shih 
;jj^i6 J5» ^^^ constructed a lute of five strings. This was im- 
proved on by one Ku Sau ^|$, "the blind Sau," who made a 
fifteen stringed instrument of it. Eight strings subsequently added 
made a total of twenty-three. Many lutes otherwise precisely 
the same have, however, only nineteen strings. The fourth variety, 
which Uke the first has twenty-five strings, is occasionally used 
on joyftd occasions, and is seventy-two inches in length, its width 
being the same as that of the ordinary lute above described. A 
variety of this latter, eighty-one inches in length and eighteen 
inches wide, has twenty-seven strings; it is known as the 8ha fll. 
See FIG. 48. 

69. — ^The Sau |[|, or ordinary "Seven-stringed Harmonicon," 
is like the instrument described at No. 66, the only difference being 
that it has but seven strings. It is played with a bamboo plectrum 
9k Po. 
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70.— The '^ Scholars Lute," 31^ Chin. This much be-praised in- 
strument stands at the head of the Chinese orchestra, occupying 
in native eyes the position taken by the violin in our own. It is 
in fact the only one with any pretensions to what we consider a 
real power of musical expression. Three sizes are in vo^ue dif- 
fering only in lineal measurement. The body of the Chin is made 
of Tung-vitt a hard-grained wood stained black. The largest va- 
riety is five feet five inches in length, nine inches wide at the head, 
and six at the other extremity, the shoulder having a width of 
ten inches, and is strung with seven chords. The original Chiuy 
said to have been invented by Fu-hi, had only five chords, two being 
added subsequently. A large amount of trouble has been expended 
by the Chinese in accurately describing the instrument, and Amiot 
devotes several pages of his monograph to the same purpose. 
Dr. Williams in his "Middle Kingdom," (Vol. II, p. 168) ^ives 
a very accurate sketch of the Chin (or in southern Mandarin Kin) 
which I here quote. ^*The iTm," he says, **is very ancient, and 
derives its name from the word Kin, to prohibit, ^because it re- 
strains and checks evil passions, and corrects the human heart.* 
It is a board about four feet in length and eighteen inches wide 
convex above and flat beneath, where are two holes opening into 
hollows. There are seven strings of silk, which pass over a bridge 
near the wide end through the board, and are tightened by nuts 
beneath : they are secured on two pegs at the smaller end. The 
board is divided by thirteen studs, so placed that the leng-th of the 
strings is divided first into two equal parts, then into three, etc., 
up to eight, with the omission of the seventh. The seven strings 
inclose the compass of a ninth or two-fifths, the middle one being 
treated like A upon the violin, viz : as a middle string, and each 
of the outer ones is tuned a fifth from it. This interval is treated 
like our octave in the vioHn, for the compass of the Kin is made 
up of fifths. Each of the outer strings is tuned a fourth from the 
alternate string within the system, so that there is a major tone, 
an interval tone less than a minor third, and a major tone in the 
fifth. The Chinese leave the interval entire, and skip the half- 
tone, while we divide it into two unequal parts. It will therefore 
readily appear, that the mood or character of the music of the Kin 
must be very different from that of western instruments, so that 
none of them can exactly do justice to the Chinese airs. One of 
the peculiarities in performing on the lute is sliding the left hand 
fingers along the string, and the trilling and other evolutions they 
are made to execute." 
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To the foregoing I add a description d la Chinoisey translated 
for me by a Hongkong friend, Mr. Chun Ayin, to whose assistance 
I am greatly indebted for such details in these necessarily imper- 
fect notes as are hitherto unpublished. "The !§l Chin (Cantonese 
JTwTw)" he says "or lute, was originally made by Shin-nung, the 
God of medical practitioners, and one of the very ancient Emperors. 
At first it had only fiYe strings, but in the Chow dynasty, two 
more strings were added. It was intended by the introducer to 
promote self-control, being supposed to control lasciviousness, and 
to bring man's mind to a proper state of uprightness. In Fuh-hsi's 
{^^ time, he pared the ^ Tung tree to make this lute. It 
was round on the top, to resemble the firmament, the bottom was 
square to represent the earth. It had a long orifice, called the 
* Dragon pond ' f | ^, it was eight inches wide to indicate the 
eight winds; it had also a small orifice called the 'Phoenix pond;* 
it was four inches thick to indicate the four atmospheres. The 
lute was thirty-six inches long to represent the three hundred and 
sixty days of the year. It was six inches wide, to indicate the 
' six agreeables ^ 'f^^- It was large in front and small at back, 
to indicate the grades of high and low. It was round at top and 
square at bottom to indicate heaven and earth. It had five strings 
to indicate the five elements of nature. The large string was to 
represent the King, and the small strings his subjects. The ad- 
dition of the two strings was to represent the civil and military, 
and were typical of the cordiality that should exist between the 
Emperor and his subjects. The strings were known by distinctive 
names. The first string was called Koong §, the next Shang 
|§, the next Chioh ^, the next Yii ^, and the next Ching^ 
^. The additions were named the Siao Koong ^ '^, and Siao 
Shang ^1?"^^. The body had what was called a head, a tail, a lip, 
legs, stomach, back, waist and shoulders. There was another 
orifice called the 'Dragon's lip.' It had also legs called 'Phcenix 
legs,' the neck was called the ' Genii's waist,' and there were also 
holes known as the 'fair damsels,' j^ Vt, The names of the dif- 
ferent parts of the instrument were so many that it is diflScult -to 
enumerate them." See fig. 49. 

71.— The "Two-stringed Fiddle," Zl%t Vrh-hsien, is a modem, 
but very rude form of fiddle with two strings; the pole answering to 
the neck of a violin is a strait stick of either bamboo or hard- wood, 
and is inserted crosswise into a bamboo cylinder cut from a joint, 
which does duty as a sounding board. The joint is three inches 
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deep by one and eight-tenths of an inch wide. The two strings, 
one thicker than the other, are fastened at the lower end of the 
stick, whence they pass over a bridge on the cylinder to the head, 
where they are tightened by two pegs. The bow-string passes 
between the strings, so that it is particularly difficult to play upon 
correctly. The Urh-Men is only used upon joyful occasions, and 
never at fiinerals. It is perhaps the most universally played-upon 
instrument in China, but the melody it produces bears to European 
ears a strong resemblance to that made by an ill-greased cart- 
wheel. See Fia. 50. 

72.— The Ti'Chin Pj^ ^ is, with the Urh-hsien, the only Chi- 
nese instrument played with a bow. It resembles the last-named 
in outlines, but the bamboo cylinder is here replaced by half a 
cocoa-nut shell, the open part of which is covered with a thin board. 
The pole of the Ti-chin is fifteen inches long, but the arrangement 
of the pegs, strings, bridge, etc., is the same as that of the Urh- 
hsien. This is a favourite instrument with blind men. It is pecu- 
liarly harsh or gruff— much more so than No. 71 — and hence we 
may presume Bridgman's application to it of the words "base 
fiddle." See fio. 51. 

73. — The Yven-han ^x M» o^ "Four-stringed Guitar," is a now 
obsolete instrument with a round body and short neck. It was 
played with a horn plectrum. 

74. — The "Bamboo Guitar," fj"^ ^ Chu-ivng-liUy was made 
by cutting four or five strings in the cuticle of the bamboo, and then 
elevating them by a bridge. It is now a mere child's toy, nor 
could it at any time have been capable of producing much sound. 

75. — The "Three-stringed Guitar," H ilfe San-fmen, has a drum- 
shaped cylindrical body about four inches by three in diameter, and 
from one and half to two inches in thickness. This is covered 
with snake's skin, the sort used being that of a common boa which 
abounds in south China, and even in British Kowloon and Macao 
attains a respectable size, specimens fifteen feet in length having 
been captured at the latter city. A bridge rests on the drum, over 
which tibe strings, tuned in fourths, are stretched in the usual 
manner. The San-hsien is usually played as an accompaniment to 
the P'i'P^ay its sound being low, and dull, and deficient in char- 
acter. See FIG. 53. 

76. — ^The P*i'fa ^§, or "Balloon-shaped Guitar," described 
by the Chinese as resembling a ham, has a body like the egg of a goose 
nearly a foot in diameter with four strings, which are played with 
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the fingers. It is about three feet long, which length is held hj 
the Chinese to typify the three powers — Heaven, Earth, and Man. 
The four strings represent the four seasons. These fancifiil refer- 
ences to nature occur throughout all Chinese works in any way 
alluding to native instruments. The precise origin of the jP'i-p'a 
is unknown, but there seems to be evidence that it dates back to 
the time of the Tsin |^ dynasty. Upon the neck table are in- 
serted twelve frets so as to guide the player. '^The strings are 
tuned at the intervals of a fourth, a major tone and a fourth, so 
that the outer strings are octaves to each other. The player usually 
avoids semi-tones as far as possible." See fio. 62. 

77. — llie "Moon Guitar," ^ ^ Ft/fA-cAm, is so called from the 
shape of the soimd-board, consisting of a circular piece of wood 
an inch thick and about eight inches in diameter. It has four 
strings of silk, which stand in pairs tuned as fiflhs to each other. 
Bridgman says that the Yvek-chin resembles in general contour 
the theorbo or arch-lute of Europe; this latter, however, has ten 
strings, while the Yueh-chin never has more than four. Upon 
the neck of the moon guitar are a number of raised frets for the 
convenience of fingering, the strings being struck briskly with the 
nail, or a plectrum in the right hand. See fig. 54. 

78. — The Su'chin, or " Standard Lute " of Prince Tsai-yu, was a 
Chin supposed to be so theoretically correct, that its twelve strings 
yielded exactly the notes of the twelve Lu or tubes, which as 
pointed out (see supra) form the standards of Chinese tone. The 
native description, copied by Amiot, runs as follows: — "In order 
that the Su-chun may have all the qualities required by the ancients 
to represent the perfection of their music, the wood known as 
Tuvg-mu must be employed in its construction. In form it is be- 
tween the CJdn and the Chieh. It must be of equal size through- 
out, having two round openings in its under part, the upper sur&ce 
being covered with a layer of black varnish. The total leng-th of 
the instrument should be fifly-five inches (the 'complete number' 
of heaven and earth) and its length between the bridges fifty 
inches, the number of the great expansion." Various other details 
of measurement are then given, each referring to some fancied 
connection between nxmibers and nature. Thus the twelve strings 
represent the twelve moons of the ordinary year. The butt-board 
at the upper end must be three inches in height, because each of 
the four seasons comprises three lunations — and so on. It would 
neither interest nor amuse to copy out these details in full, but 
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such readers as desire further, information may he referred to the 
MemaireSy Vol. VI, p. 149 et seq., where they will find it ex- 
haustively recorded. It does not, in conclusion, seem that any 
such standard instrument as the ancient Su-chun is now in existence. 
It is represented hy fig. 46. 

79. — Some additional words used to describe either parts of, op 
adjuncts to Chinese musical instruments may here be added: — 

'* Chaff balls," j^ Fu, are leather bags stuffed with chaffy used 
in beating time. 

A Chilk ^ is a frame made of bent bamboo, which is some- 
times used in place of the solid body of the ShS ^ (see No. 68), 
and upon which are stretched thirteen strings. 

JPau ^ is an earthen instrument "used to regulate time" — 
a use which by the way the Chinese attribute to almost everything 
percussive included in their orchestra. 

Pa ^ is a plectrum used to strike the strings of the harmoni- 
con. 

To-chia £ ^ is a nail plectrum, fitted on the finger as a false 
nail. 

Chan ]^ is a peg similar to those in the head of a vioKn for 
tightening the strings. 

Ckii ^ is the bridge resting on the sound boagi, over which 
the cords of stringed instruments are passed. 

Yu 26 is the frame, on which a bell is suspended. The head of 
the frame is Hke a deer, and the body Hke that of a dragon, carved. 

Chinff ijE, or |^, is another name for HI gong. 

Koon ^ is a stone tube, made into a flute having six holes— 
rather as a curiosity than for practical use. 

Yoong ^ is the name given to a large bell. 

Chi ^ is the name of an ancient bamboo flute, fourteen inches 
long and three inches in circumference. It had seven holes, and 
a hole on the under side of the tube. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

» 

THE STONE DBUM8 OP THE CHOU DYKASTY .• 



By S. W. BUSHELL, B.8c^ M.D. 

THE Stone Drums are generally considered by Chinese scholaw 
and aKheeologists aa the most important of their ancient 
literary monuments, as presenting in their inscriptions an 
example of the style of character in actual use during the early 
part of the Chou dynasty. The inscription ascribed to tlie Great 
Yu, which, if it ever existed has long since disappeared, has been 
reproduced and described over and over again by European writers, 
while these as fer as I know have not yet been figured or de- 
scribed; although they are valuable contemporary records of tho 
progress of civilization^-of about the same period as the Moabite 
8tone which has excited so much attention as a record of Semitic 
culture — and can be personally examined by any visitor to Peking. 
Even in investigations of the formation and successive changes of 
the Chinese character, the Stone Drums, if mentioned at all, have 
been dismissed with the briefest of notices, or disregarded as of 
doubtfiil authenticity, — an easy method of criticism and one which 
gives free play for tiie development of a priori theories. I have 
therefore undertaken to give a set of fcc-simile engravings of the 
ancient inscriptions, with the corresponding modern characters 
appended, accompanied by a short introductory account of their 
probable origin and history, derived from Chinese sources. 

The stones, ten in number, stand in two rows on each side of 
and within the principal gate of the Confiician temple at Peking, 
where they were placed in the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. Of irregular form and size, varying from a foot and a 
half to neariy three feet in length, and averaging seven feet in 
horizontal circumference, they remind one rather of short truncated 
pillars with rounded tops than of drums. Originally large water- 
worn boulders, they were probably coflected from the foot of the 
parent mountain and roughly chiselled into their present shape. 
They are composed of a hard dark-coloured rock, which weathers 

♦ Boad !>efor€ the Society on November 18th, 1873, 
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by the peeling off of thin superficial flakes. In this way the in- 
scription engraved in perpendicular lines on one side of the circum- 
ference of each drum is gradually disappearing, from the ravages 
of time, and at the present day in only one of the ten does it at all 
approach completeness, while in one of the others not a single 
character remains. The inscriptions consisted of verses, each one 
apparently a complete ode commemorative of hunting or fishing, 
in the chuan or so-called *^seal character," such as occurs on an- 
cient tripods, sacrificial vases and other reHcs of the Chou dynasty. 
From intrinsic evidence the inscriptions have been referred by the 
large majority of authorities to the period of Hsuan Wang (b.c. 
827-782). There is, however, no mention of the fact in the his- 
torical records of this reign, and considering the paucity and 
meagreness of the extant chronicles, such an omission is hardly a 
matter of surprise. This has always, however, been a stumbling- 
block to Chinese enquirers. One critic, — in that it is recorded in 
the Annals of the Bamboo Books, that Ch'^ng Wang in his sixth 
year (b.c. 1110) made a grand hunting expedition to the south of 
mount Ch'i, where the drums were discovered, — concludes that they 
must be referred to the reign of this sovereign. This record, how- 
ever, taken by itself is not sufficient to prove so much; it is pro- 
bable on the contrary that the same district would be chosen by 
successive sovereigns, although it might be recorded only in one 
reign. A later critic. Ma Ting-kuo of the Chin dynasty, having 
lighted upon a similar reference in the History of the Later Chou, 
in which it is recorded that the founder of this dynasty made a 
hunting expedition to the south of mount Ch'i, was bold enough 
to ascribe them to this period, but his ignorance has been repeat- 
edly chastised, and he is told contemptuously to go and examine 
the inscriptions of this reign still extant at Pao-ting-fii, on the 
carved images and on the gigantic rock figures, and see if there 
be the shghtest resemblance in the form of any one stroke op 
character. Lastly Ch^ng Yu-chung, from the form of two of the 
characters, referred them to the Ch'in dynasty; but it has been 
shewn that similar forms were known long before; the style Hsiao 
cUnan employed under the Ch'in being no new invention, but 
founded upon the antecedent Ta ch^ian, so that his position is also 
untenable, llie scholars of the T'ang dynasty were unanimous 
in considering the drums to be genuine relics of the Chou. Under 
the Sung, the celebrated writer Ou-yang Hsiu was the first to 
istion their autlienticity; he projwunded three doubtfiil points, 
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and his views have been adopted by a small school; we shall return 
to these three doubts and discuss them seriatim on a subsequent 



Altogether there is a vast literature on the subject of the Stone 
Drum inscriptions, and a multitude of treatises are extant, the work 
of successive generations of authors from the T'ang dynasty to the 
present day, each one repeating the statements and arguments of 
his favourite predecessor ad nauseam, A number of these is col- 
lected in the 'Ch'in-ting-jih-hsia-chiu-w^n-k'ao,' the voluminous 
description of Peking, books lxviii-lxx of which are devoted to 
the subject, and include the verses and descriptive essays of more 
than one hundred and fifty authors. We have waded through 
these, and extracted the principal details and condensed them into 
the following brief historical outline. 

The Stone Drums were discovered in the early part of the T'ang 
d3n[iasty, lying half buried in the ground, in a piece of waste land 
in the department Feng-hsiang-fti, in the province of Shensi. 
The earliest accounts of them were written by authors during the 
epoch Ch^n-kuan (a.d. 627-C49), in the reign of Tai Tsung, the 
second Emperor of that dyn asty. In the * 'Geographical Description 
of Provinces and Cities" published in the early part of the ninth 
century it is written: — "The St6ne Drum inscriptions are to be 
found thirty li to the south of T'ien-hsing-hsien (a district city of 
F^ng-hsiang-fu) on stones shaped like drums, and are t«n in number. 
They record a hunting expedition of Hsuan Wang of the Chou 
dynasty, in the writing invented by Chou-shih.* Since the Ch^n- 
kuan epoch, Su Hsii, President of the Board of Officials, Yii Shih- 
nan, Ch'u Sui-hang and Ou-yang Sim have been unanimous in 
describing these inscriptions as ancient and of great value. Long 
years have elapsed since the time when they were engraved, and 
there are now some lost and undecipherable characters, yet the 
remains are well worthy of attention, and it would truly be a matter 
of regret were the writers of geographical records not to include 
them." 

The locahty in which they were discovered was a portion of the 
ancestral territory of the founder of the Chou dynasty. Tan-fu 
(B.C. 1325), afterwards styled T'ai Wang in the sacrificial ritual 
of the d3n[iasty, removed to the foot of mount Ch'i, in the present 
district of Ch'i-shan, in the department now called Feng-hsiang. 

* The style known as the Ta ch'uan (Ed. Com.) 
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Subsequentlj^ after the establishment of the Chou dynasty by hi9 
descendants^ the south of mount Ch'i would appear to have been 
a favourite resort for the imperial hunting expeditions, and it i» 
supposed that these stones were erected in commemoration of one 
of them. 

One of the best known pieces of the celebrated poet Han Y% 
styled Han T'ui-chih^ native of Ch'ang-li, a devoted admirer of 
these inscriptions, was written in praise thereof. Lamenting the 
neglect and rapid decay of such important relics of the ancient 
character and literature, he describes how that in the year 806 he 
had petitioned the Chancellor of the National University, recom* 
mending their removal to that place, and complains that no notice 
had been taken of his request. These verses were written in 812 
on the receipt of a copy of the inscriptions from Chang Chi. lliis 
is the best description of the period extant, and we will endeavour 
to give a prose version. 

"The scholar Chang* has brought me a set of fee-similes of the 
Stone Drum inscriptions j and at his solicitation I will venture to 
attempt a few verses on the same. There is no longer a poet in 
Shao-Ung, and the 'heaven-born genius' is deadf — Yet my talent 
18 too feeble for me to do justice to the Stone Drums. 

''There was anarchy in the Empire of Chou, and the four borders 

were troubled, 
Till Hsuan Wang rose up in his might, and brandished the spear 

of heaven; 
He threw wide open the gates of his palace, to receive homage 

and congratulation, 
And all the princes assembled, with much clattering of swords 

and tinkling of jade. 
He made a hunting expedition to Ch'i-yang, attended by a party 

of gallant horsemen, 
And the feathered game and four-footed beasts were gleaned 

from a myriad U, 



•Chan^-cliiCSRJB)- 

t Two celebrated poets of the Tang dynasty Tn-fd (ti^^) styled TzU-mei 
(^ il) anatiyeof Shao-ling, and Li-pai (^ |&) styled T'ai-pai (>Sc &) 
commonly referred to as TbMmm (|J( f|li) ''the heayen-bom genins/' 
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To chronicle his &mey record his power^ and proclaim it U> ten 
thousand generations, 

Bocks were t^en from the mountains, and chiselled into the 
form of drums; 

And from among* his followers; all unsurpassed in scholarship 
and art, 

Men were selected to compose the verses, and engrave them on 
the stones. 

Exposed afterwards to &e pelting rain, the scorching sun and 
the flames of the wild fire, 

Spiritual beings with sheltering hands watched over and pro- 
tected them." » 

''Where, Sir, did you manage to acquire such excellent copies 

as these ? 
Complete and perfect to a hair's breadth, without discrepancy 

or feult. 
The language is choice, the meaning profound, but it is not 

easily decipherable; 
The style of the character being similar neither to Ihe 2i nor 

to the k^O'tou, 
Long years have elapsed, and there are necessarily some lacuruBj 
Reminding one of a chiao or t^Oj gashed by the stroke of a sharp 

sword. 
The lines are like rows of genii, soaring on the backs of flying 

Inaft and feng; 
The characters like trees, with interlacing branches of coral and 

green jade; 
Securely fastened and bound as it were with ropes of gold and 

iron chains; 
Safe as the ancient tripods which leaped into the water, or the 

shuttle transformed into a dragon." 

''The ordinary scholars when they compiled the Book of Odes, 

did not include these. 
And the two Sections thereof are narrow and contracted, and 

not freely expanding. 
Confucius in his western travels, did not reach the Ch'in country, 
So that he collected the stars and constellations, but left out the 

sun and moon." 



18 
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"Alas ! that I a lover of antiquity, was born into the world too 

late. 
When I look at these, the tears overflowing stream in torrents 

down my cheeks ; 
I think of former days, when I was first graciously promoted to 

a post in the College; 
The year that the national epoch was changed to Yuan-ho* 
An old acquaintance of mine went with an army to Yu-iu 
And measured for me the dimensions of the scooped-out mortar. 
Having bathed my head and body and donned my official robes, 

I proceeded to address the Chancellor, 
'These drums are most precious relics, and there are few such 

in existence. 
Let them therefore be wrapped in felt, covered with matting 

and arranged in order. 
The ten drums could be carried with the greatest ease by a few 

camels; 
Let them all be removed to the National College, and compared 

with the tripods of Kao; 
They wiU be found to exceed these in beauty and valjie more 

than a hundred-fold. 
If the Emperor would graciously grant my request, and order 

them to be set up in the College, 
Scholars Would be able to investigate and decipher them, and so 

to increase their knowledge. 
Multitudes flocked to see the classics engraved at Hung-tu, f 

and raised clouds of dust. 
But the whole nation will run to see these in quick successive 

waves. 



• A.D. 806. 

f The Ck)llege of Hnng-ta was founded in the second month of the first 
year of the Knang-ho epoch (a.d. 178), in the reign of the Emperor Ling-ti 
of the eastern Han djnastj, and contained the stone tablets on which were 
engraved a complete edition of the classics, after the text had been fixed bj 
a commission of scholars appointed bj the Emperor, in accordance with a 
memorial from Tsai Tang and* other officials, presented in the year )75. 
They were engraved in three styles of character (the Ku win, Chuan and Li) 
on forty-six tablets. Tsai Yung himself first wrote the inscription with Ver- 
million ink on the stones which were afterwards engraved. When they were 
finished, visitors fiockcd to look at and copy them; more than a thousand 
chariots drove np daily, and blocked up all the streets and lanes in the vicinity. 
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Let the lichen be scraped off, the moss detached^ and the columns 

of the inscription disclosed; 
And let them be set up in perfect line, parallel and erect; 
And let a spacious hall with deep verandahs be built to cover 

and shade them, 
So that through long and distant years thej maj be preserved 

unchanged.' " 

"But the great officers of the government were all intent on 
their own particular plans; 

Too weak and feeble to undertake any additional responsibility. 

The herd-boy still strikes fire, and the cows rub tiieir horns 
upon them, 

And there is no one to fondle them with caressing hands. 

The sun burns them, the moon strikes them with its rays, they 
will soon be buried and lost. 

For six years have I turned my eyes towards the west and 
heaved unavailing sighs. 

The common hand-writing of Hsi is sought after for the beauty 
gf its style, 

And for a few sheets only, he was able to carry off a flock of 
white geese.* 

Eight dynasties have flourished since the Chou, yet when con- 
quest and battle were hushed. 

No one has been found to look after these. I cannot understand 
this anomaly ! 

At the present time the Empire is peaceful and there is no im- 
portant affair in hand, 

Scholars and men of ability are in office, who honour Confticius 
and Mencius; 

Will no one come forward to take up this matter, and present a 
memorial to the Throne ? 

May such a one be endowed with a spacious tongue, fluent as a 
falling river ! " 

♦ In the History of the Chin dynasty, in the life of Wang Hsi-chih it i9 
recorded. He was very fond of geese. Living id Shan-yin there was a 
Taoist, famed for his excellent breed; Hsi-chih when he saw these was much 
attracted and importuned the owner to sell him some. The Taoist replied: 
" If you will write for me a copy of the * Tao-te-ching ' I will give yon the whole 
flock." Hsi-chih accepted the task joyfully, finished the copy and carried 
o£^ the geese in baskets. 
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'^Mj verses on the Stone Drums are concluded at this point. 
Alas! alas! that my arguments should beyain and unprofitable!" 

These verses, however, were not written in vain. A few years 
later Ch^ng Yti-ch'ing, then prefect of the department, had the 
drums removed to the Confucian temple of F^ng-hsiang-fti. Here 
they were kept during the remainder of the TTang dynasty; but 
were again dispersed and lost from sight during the wars and 
troubles of the Five Dynasties. Under the Sung, literature again 
flourished, and Ssii-ma Ch'ih, when prefect of F^ng-hsiang-fu, 
made every elOR>rt to collect them again; he succeeded in finding 
nine out of the ten, and planted them in the gateway of the pre- 
fectural college. The missing one was discovered in the possession 
of a private individual by Hsiang Ch'uan-shih, in the fourth year 
of the Huang^yu epoch (a.I). 1052), so that the number was once 
more complete. 

When ^e northern part of the Chinese empire was invaded by 
the hordes of the Liao Tartars, the Sung court fled to the south, 
establishing a new capital in the province of Honan named Pien- 
ching (fi^ 3S?)« I^ their flight they carried with them the stone 
drums and set them up in the city of Pien-ching in the second 
year of the Ta-kuan epoch (a.d. 1108). The high estimation in 
which these ancient relics were held is shewn by the passing of a 
decree at this period, ordering that the characters of the inscrip- 
tions should be filled with gold, to illustrate their value and im- 
portance to all men, as well as to prevent further injury and 
mutilation by the constant practice of taking rubbings and fac- 
similes.* At first they were placed in the Imperial Examination 
Hall, and afterwards removed to one of the halls of the palace, the 
Pao-ho-tien, built in the first year of the Hsuan-ho epoch. At 

* The ordinary method of producing a fac-simile of an inscrihed monu- 
ment is to take a large sheet of thin cohesive paper, moisten it slightlj and 
uniformly, and apply it evenly to the surface of the stone. This is hammered 
in by a wooden mallet, a small thick piece of felt being interposed to prevent 
too much injury to the stone. The paper is further forced into every de- 
pression and crevice by a brush with long soft bristles. If torn at any time 
during the process, a small fragment of wet paper fills up the gap perfectly. 
Finally when ibe paper has become sufficiently dry, a stuffed pad of silk or 
cotton dipped in a mixture of ink and water of semi-solid consistency is passed 
lightly and evenly over the paper, which is afterwards peeled off. The result 
is a singularly perfect and durable reproduction, the chacacten of courso 
white, on a black ground. 
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this period much attention was paid to antiquarian research ; bronze 
tripods, vases, etc., with ancient inscriptions were eageriy sought 
after and lar^^e collections made, to be broken up afterwards when 
the felling dynasty became weak and impecunious; and copper 
became so scarce that it was decreed that all such bronze collec- 
tions should be given into the various mints for the coinage of 
money; the keeping back of any portion thereof to be a penal 
offence and severely to be punished. Fortunately, however, several 
of the works on die subject are still extant, the largest and most 
important being the Hsuan-ho Po-ku^fou^ which is an extensive 
collection of illustrations and fee-similes. The Imperial Museum 
is described by a contemporary visitor. "The new Pao-ho-tien, 
a lofty building with three rows of large pillars, was finished in 
the eighth month of the present year (a.d. 1119). It is surrounded 
by clumps of tall bamboos and rows of fine trees in thick leafy 
groves. The central hall is occupied by the imperial throne, the 
eastern and western halls are filled with objects of value and cu- 
riosities, with ancient tripods, sacrificial vases, jade ornaments, etc. 
There are in addition many side halls filled with various antiquities; 
of which the Stone Drums of Hsuan Wang occupy the first rank, 
preserved in the ^ Hall of Ancient research.' " 

When the capital of the Sung was captured by the Niuchih 
Tartars, at the end of the epoch Ching-k'ang (a.d. 1126), the 
numerous valuables and antiquities of the Pao-ho-tien, including 
the Stone Drums were carried off by the invaders to their central 
capital, the Peking of the present day, where they had established 
themselves as the Chin dynasty. The gold was dug out from the 
characters, and the drums remained more or less neglected until 
the establishment of the succeeding Mongol dynasty, the Yuan. 
In the eleventh year of the epoch Ta-t^ (a.d. 1307) they were 
placed in the gateway of the temple of Confticius at Ta-tu (Peking), 
in the place where they have remained to the present day. During 
the Chih-yuan epoch of ihis dynasty the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity P'an-ti, assisted by the principal officials and scholars, made 
a full and laborious investigation of the inscriptions and decipher- 
ed the ancient characters. The results were engraved on a marble 
slab and erected in the same gateway; this slab is still preserved 
intact. To the columns of ancient and modern characters there 
is app^ded a short explanatory statement to the following 
effect. 
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"The above Stone Drum inscriptions are ten in number, the style 
is similar to that of the Feng and Yd odes, but much is effaced 
and lost so as to be undecipherable. According* to tradition, they 
are monuments of a hunting expedition of Hsuan Wang of the 
Chou dynasty. They were discovered in a piece of waste ground 
in the department of Ch'^n-ts'ang. Ch^ng Yii-ch'ing during the 
T'ang dynasty first removed them to the city of F^ng-hsiang. 
During the Sung dynasty in the epoch Ta-kuan they we.re moved 
to K'ai-f^ng. In the last year of the epoch Ching-kang the Chiii 
carried them off and placed them in Yen. Under the reigning 
sacred dynasty, in the year Kud-cKou of the Huang-ch'ing epoch, 
they were for the first time set up in two rows on either side of 
the principal gateway of the temple of the ^ Great completer, the 
most holy accomplished and wise Prince.' 

" It may thus be seen that they have been at one period flourish- 
ing, at another eclipsed. The origin and history of the drums, 
however, have been so well and iully described by former scholars 
that I am unwilling to dilate upon them further, I will only add 
that the sentence which occurs in one of the inscriptions T^ten-izd^ 
yung-nvng 'May the son of heaven rest for ever' is such as a 
subject would employ in token of homage; of this there can be no 
doubt. Again the sentence Kung-wet-i^ien'tzu — 'The prince says 
to the Son of Heaven,' — ^proves that the princes accompanied the 
Emperor on the hunting expedition, and would be employed by a 
subject repeating the words of his prince to the Son of Heaven. 
Although alas the exact time and reign to which the Stone Drums 
belong cannot be positively fixed, yet the strokes of the characters 
are perfect and antique, such as could not have been formed during 
the Ch'in, Han and later dynasties, and students of the ancient 
ckuan style of Chou cannot out take these as their models. 

"From the time I took my first degree I have been constantly 
passing to and fro by these arums, and have been wont to pore 
over and examine them, loath to tear myself away. More than, 
thirty years have elapsed, and of the characters then extant some 
have already been effaced and become illegible; that being the 
case how many will remain ten centuries hence ? For lovers of 
antiquity is not this a matter of deep concern ? During my leisure 
hours therefore I have consulted the various treatises on the sub- 
ject, by the authors Ch^n Ch'iao, Shih Sou, Hsueh Shang-kung, 
and Wang Hou-chih. I have also investigated and determinecf 
the sound and meaning of the characters, and had them engraved 
on stone> in order that students of the ancient character may have 
an opportunity of examining them. 
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^'Written by P'an-ti, a F^ng-hsun-ta-fu^ (President of the Ka- 
tional College), in the Chih-yuan epoch, the cyclical year Chi-mao 
(a.d. 1339) the fifth month, cyclical day chia-sMn, 

" Assisted by seven of the principal officials of the College, whose 
names and titles follow in order." 

The results of the investigation of the ancient characters deter- 
mined by this commission, have been for the most part accepted by 
later scholars. The corresponding modern characters are printed 
side by side with the illustrations of the original inscription, in the 
recent "Imperial description of the National University" — the 
Ch^in-ling'liuO'fzil-chien-chih. 

Under the reigning dynasty a large number of authors have 
written on this subject, and laudatory verses have been indited even 
with the Vermillion pencil. The Emperor Kao-tsung, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his reign (Ch'ien-lung), made a personal examination of 
the inscriptions. His descriptive verses have been inscribed to- 
gether with those of Han of Ch'ang-li (Han W^n-kung) on a large 
marble tablet erected in the Conftician temple ** in order that all 
men may be convinced that these drums are genuine relics of 
Hsuan Wang of the Chou dynasty." At the same time an imperial 
edict was issued, ordering the construction often new drums : — "An 
examination of the inscriptions of the Stone Drums shews aks ! 
that less than one half of the original has escaped destruction, and 
it is much to be feared that as years pass by, even this small rem- 
nant will disappear, so that nothing will be left. Therefore with 
the 310 characters still extant, ten new pieces have been composed. 
We ourselves have composed the first and last pieces, and at our 
command P^ng Yuan-jui has combined the rest of the characters 
into eight other pieces. In all ten stanzas have been composed, 
an illustration of antiquity for the edification of recent scholars." 
When these were finished Wang Shu and Wang Yu-tun presented 
careiully executed copies of the original inscriptions. On the model 
of these copies the ten stanzas were engraved on the new drums 
constructed for the purpose of white marble, each stanza being 
inscribed on the flat upper surface of each drum instead of on the 
convex surface of the body as in the originals. The ten new drums 
are placed in two rows on the outer side of the gateway, and a 
duplicate set in the Conftician temple at Jehol. The verses are 
interesting as intellectual tours dej'wce^ but do not require a more 
detailed notice. 
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Having traced the drams through various vicissitudes, from the 
time of their discovery to the present day, we shall proceed to an 
examination of the inscriptions. These are now sadly defaced, as 
may he seen hy a glance at the ruhhings presented to ^he Society. 
Even when first discovered at the early part of the T'ang dynasty, 
there were then many lacunae, as may he gathered irom the account 
of Han W^n-kung and irom other sources, and these gaps have 
widened considerahly with advancing years. The original inscrip- 
tions would appear to have contained altogether ahout 700 char- 
acters. Ou-yang Hsiu of the Sung mentions, that in his time the 
numher amounted to 465. P'an-ti of the Yuan in his treatise 
includes only 386. In the time, of Ch'ien-lung the numher was 
reduced to 310. Fortunately, however, a set of ruhhings taken 
during the northern Sung dynasty have heen preserved to the pre- 
sent day in the famous T'len-yi-ho Library of the Fan family at 
Ningpo, considered to he unique examples and a principal orna- 
ment of the collection. Fac-similes of these rubbings were en- 
graved on stone by the celebrated Yuan Yuan, when Literary Chan- 
cellor of the province of Chehkiang, in the second year of Chia- 
ch'ing (a.d. 1798), and placed in the College of Hang-chou-fd. 
Yuan Yuan was well qualified to judge of the value of these, being 
himself a learned antiquarian, the author of the Chi-ku-chai Chung- 
Ung-yi'cKi'kvan'Shihy a description of a large collection of bells, 
tripods, sacrificial vases and other bronze antiquities of the Shang 
and Chou dynasties, one of the most important works on the 
subject. 

The inscriptions just referred to contain 462 characters. The 
illustrations of the Stone Dnim inscriptions in the Chin'Mh-so^ an 
important collection of metal and stone inscriptions, published by 
two brothers named Ma in the year 1821, are derived fi*om the 
same source. The author Ma Yun-p'^ng says — " Taking the T'ien- 
yi'JiO rubbings as my models, I have had these woodcuts made on 
a smaller scale than the originals. I have added one or two 
characters from the authors Hsueh and P'an, but only after they 
have been proved bra carefiil examination to agree with the strokes 
of the half-defaced characters of the rubbings. I have not, how- 
ever, been able to reproduce the antique force of the original style 
in mere copies like these." These illustrations, notwithstanding 
the author's apologies, are^ remarkably accurate and have been 
copied to accompany the present pnper. The version ffiven below 
in the modern character is also derived from the same book; it is 
the net result of the researches of many generations of native 
scholars and antiquarians. 
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The form or style of character employed in the original inscripr 
tion is that known as the Ta clCuan^ so called to distinguish it 
from the Hmao cKnan^ introduced in the time of Ch'in Shih-huang. 
It is known also as the Chxm. wen, X "The style of Chou/' who was 
said to have introduced certain reforms in the composition of the 
written character. Some authors assert that the drum s were engraved 
to serve as permanent examples of the newly-reformed characters. 
This opinion, which rests it must be confessed on mere assumption, 
has been adopted by Du Mailla, in his "Recherches sur les Ca- 
ractdres Chinois," appended to the Translation of the Shu-king 
by Gaubil: — "Le President Tcheou, aide des Officiers de son Tri- 
bunal, s'en occupa long-tems, reduisit sous quinze classes ceux 
qu'il crut qui passeroient plus aisement et qui seroient regus avec 
moins de difficultes, et les presenta h, TEmpereur, ce Prince les fit 
encore examiner par tons les habiles gens qui etoient aupr^s de lui, 
les examina lui-meme avec soin, les approuva, et afin qu'on vlt 
I'estime qu'il en faisoit, le d6sir qu'il avoit qu'on ne les change&t 
plus k Pavenir, et combien il souhaitoit que tout I'Empire les reg^lt, 
il fit faire dix grands tambours de marbre, sur lesquels il fit graver, 
dans ces nouveaux caractdres, des vers qu'il avoit fait lui-m^me. 
Ces tambours, depuis ce tems-1^, ont toujours et^ regard^ comme 

Tin des plus beaux monuments de TEmpire et se voient au Koue- 

tse-kien, ou College Imperial de Peking, d'oii j'ai Thonneur de 
Tous ^crire, et oh ils sent gardes avec le plus grand soin : ce sont 
\h. les caract^res qu'on appelle encore aujourd'hui Ta-tchnen" 
The tone of this is too confident in that there is no contemporary evi- 
dence of the facts. The particular "hand-writing" of the inscrip- 
tion, however, is comparatively unimportant. It is sufficient that 
there are fair grounds for inferring from intrinsic evidence, that 
we have before us a contemporary specimen of the style of charac- 
ter actually employed in the time of Hsuan Wang, at the end of 
the ninth, or beginning of the eighth century before Christ. This 
conclusion is based on purely literary grounds, irom the similarity 
in style and language, and the occurrence even of identical lines, 
in various odes of the Shih-king, known to have been written 
during the reign of this Emperor. The drums were origintJly 
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placed near mount Ch'i, the locality of the hunting expedition 
which they commemorate, as proved by the mention of the K'ien 
river in the second inscription. This was the ancestral territory 
of the Chou dynasty. Twelve years after the death of Hsuan 
Wang, in the year 770 B.C. the seat of government was transferred 
to the eastern capital, the city of Lo, in the reign of the Emperor 
Ping Wang. Towards the end of this reign, Confucius commences 
his chronicle of events in the CKnn^chm; and it is highly im- 
probable that an imperial expedition should have been made to a 
locality so far from the captal, without being recorded in the chro- 
nicles. Hsuan Wang was a sovereign of extraordinary vigour, and 
is reported to have extenckd the empire to its widest limits; he 
conducted several military expeditions, and compelled the unwilling 
princes to present themselves at court to pay homage. This ap- 
pears to have been an expedition organized on one of these state 
occasions. After his death the jMtKsess of disorganization went on 
rapidly; he succeeded several weak and incapable rulers, so that 
his reign formed an sera of short-lived splendour; after his death 
the feudal princes gradual^ increased in power, until the imperial 
rule becaime almost nominal. 

Eaeh inscription is a short ode descriptive of hunting or fishing, 
Imt only the first three are sufficiently perfect to be read connect* 
ediy. In the rest only the general subject of the various odes 
oan bo inferred firom the characters which remmn. 

No. I. 



» m m mo^ m z mo^ ^ m 

^ ^ ^. fi» 515 lU *o ® ^ ife X, 
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Our chariots were strongi 

Our steeds alike swift; 

Our chariots were good, 

Our steeds tall and sleek. 

A numerous array of nobles, 

With a waving cloud of banners; 

The hinds and stags bounded on, 

The nobles in close pursuit. 

The strings of the black bows resounded, 

The bows held ready for use; 

We pursued them over the hills, 

Coming on with audible roll. 

In a close-packed mass. 

The charioteers driving at fill! speed; 

The hinds and stags hurried on, 

We drew near upon the wide plain* 

We pursued them through the forest, 

Coming up one after the other, 

Shooting at the same time the wild boars, 

NoTBB.— ^= § the first personal pronoim. 

JC is a contracted form of Jfe = S "strong." The ode ^ftj^^ of the 
Shih-king commences like the above ^ $ ^ i$ ^ «^ IK 1^- This ode 
celebrates a great hnnting, presided oyer by Hsuan Wang (b.c. 827-782), 
on occasion of his giving andience to the feudal princes at the eastern capital 
of Lo (y. Legge's She-king 11, iii, Y, 1). In consequence of this identity, 
and of many other similarities in style and langoage, in other odes of the 
Shih-king known to belong to the reign of Hsnan Wang, the verses inscribed 
on the Stone Dmms are generally referred to the same period. The anthor 
wo aid appear to have been an officer hi the retinae of the £hnpetor. 

|S = ^cf. She-king n,iii,V, 2, H ¥ gE iJT fl ft ?L ^St- 

^ ^ implies the nobles and officers in attendance on the Brnperor* 

^ ^ means very nnmerons. 

^=: ^ the sonnd of a twanging bow-string 

^= £ probably nsed for Hf* 

^ probably a contraction for ^. 

^=^ defined as ^ ^ 4k* 

^ = ^ « the charioteer/' 

^ is a wild boar three years old. 
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No. II. * 

m m m m ^ M m m m 

Wo fflo So Mo ^o i^o J^o ^o ^^o 

^ ^ m ^.^ ^ m ^ 
wt m & ^ m m m n 

Zo K ^o l^o #o mo Zo ^o 

The K'ien was broad and overflowing, 

In whose teeming and deep waters, 

The abode of the bull-head and carp, 

The nobles were fishing. 

In the widest parts were the shUy 

Swimming in sinuous curves. 

The white fish were of silvery whiteness, 

Making a dainty and choice dish; 

There were also yellow and white bream. 

And the two varieties of perch; 

With which a rich savoury soup was made. 

Filled with large ample slices. 

The waters were full and well stocked. 

Of what kind were the fish ? 

There were the tench and the carp. 

How did we pack them ? 

With the poplar and the willow. 

N0TB8. — ^f is the name of a river which rises in the district of K'ien 
in the province of Shensi, and flows north-westwards to join the Wei t§ 
river. A mountain of the same name is mentioned in the geographical 
description of "The Tribute of Yu" (Shu-king III, i, II, 1), in close con- 
nection with mount K'i ilOc |JL|* Both are included in the present department 
of Feng-hsiang M*^}^> 
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^=1^ denoting a species of the bnll-head family, probably a fresh- 
irater Bagms. I am indebted to Dr. Williams' kind assistance, in being able 
to giye approximately the names of fish mentioned in these lines. It is im- 
possible to define exactly the yarioos species, as the fish inhabiting the inland 
waters of China are almost unknown to the naturalist 

^ is the cmcient form of {j^t 

^ .is a contractiou of ^i the term now applied to the shark family, but 
«lso given to a small fish which lie^ in the ooze and spurts sand and water at 
Its prey. 

fH is also written ^ meaning the same «a m,* 

lip = III a species of bream, 

j^ commonly written !{} is a species of perch common in the Tung^ting 
lake. 

fill = id the old sound being po. Here it must be read, from the exigency 
of the rhyme, mierif haying the same phonetic as |§« It is defined like the 
{^, so that it may be akin to the perch. 

)tfl = 9i having the meaning according to the dictionary P^-^a^ of Gf 
A soup with slices of meat. 

^ is an ancient form of |^* 

fi^ is a tench or a coarse kind of carp, 

jQ the carp, denotes all cyprinid». 

No. m. 
^ ^ ^ i^o iS^o Mo ^o '^ M ^ 

^ m ^ ^ m m m 

m ^ ^ ^ jh i^o fsio ^o 

m & ^ Mo^omom :k m 

m iK % m ^ \^ m m 

I S5 Hi ^ ^ ^ ^ Mo If p 
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The hunting chariots' were well-made, 

The bridles and reins in perfect order, 

We were all chosen huntsmen; 

The left outside steeds were nimble, 

The right outsiders strong and stalwart, 

And we mounted to the crests of the hills. 

Our warriors rested on the sword. 

The state chariot was put aside. 

The embroidered bows were got ready for use; 

The deer and wild boar were large and abundant. 

With hinds and stags, jpheasants and hares. 

On the high ground flags were set up. 

We took them alive and bound them. 
We drove them in numerous array. 
For the pleasure of the nobles. 

Notes. — EB $ hnnting chariots, are mentioned in the commentarj of the 
Shih-king, as constructed with a view to special lightness and rapidity. 

^, pronounced like j^, signifies the metal appendages of the head« 
piece of the horse's harness. 

^ is a character constantly met with in the Shih^king, applied to the outer 
two of the four horses harnessed to the chariot, the two in the centre 
being called |^ 

J^ is defined to be a general term for flags and banners, having here an 
attributive sense. 

He is an ancient form of |^« 

@ $ = $ y , the imperial chariot, used according to the Chou4i within 
the palace. It is here put aside to be changed for a hunting chariot. 

^ is an uncertain character, perhaps used for ^, which signifies a large 
white marsh beast. This and the three preceding lines are impossible to 
translate, on account of the loss of several of the characters. 

^ -J refers probably to the princes present at the hunt, the Emperor 

being mentioned in a subsequent ode with the designation ^ ^> Son of 
Heaven. 
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As regards the remaining seven drums, a glance at the inscrip- 
tions given at another page, will shew that each one is more im- 
perfect than the one which precedes it. It is hopeless therefore 
to attempt a connected version; only the general subjects of the 
various odes can be guessed at irom an examination of the scat- 
tered characters. 

In No. IV, of the first characters in each column only one 
remains, while more than half of the second characters have dis- 
appeared. It is an ode like Nos. I and III in praise of charioteer- 
ing and shooting with the bow and arrow. The ^$9 commonly 
written fKift, were chariots with bells; while the |^^=|^$ 
were light chariots used for hunting.* In the lines ^^a\J^ 
^ i.f^^ — "The six steeds advanced briskly. The arrows were 
discharged in close succession" — the imperial team is referred to, 
the only one which consisted of six horses. ^, an ancient form of 
;J|, is here used for §^ The ^ ^ fl^^» red bows and arrows, 
were given by the Emperor as a token of merit to disting-uished 
princes. In the charge to W^n-hou in the Shu-king, the Emperor 
presents to the prince of Chin one red bow and a hundred red arrows. 

No. V is about as imperfect as its predecessor. The subject of 
the ode is boating on the K'ien river, the affluent of the Wei, 
mentioned in No. II. The boats are spoken of as returning west- 
wards. They appear to have been propelled by oars, ;^=;^. 

No. VI. This drum has a deep depression in the upper surface, 
having been at some unknown period hollowed out to serve as a 
mortar for pounding rice. This must have been done before the 
discovery of the drums during the T'ang dynasty, as it is referred 
to in one of the verses of Han Yii. The curious fact has been 
commemorated in verse by a multitude of authors, and among them 
by the Emperor Ch'ien-lung, who composed the stanza which has 
been engraved on the drum itself. The inscription, in consequence 
of the loss of the upper portion, has been mutilated so that the 
columns now consist of four characters only. The subject of the 
ode appears to be cutting down of trees and underwood, to clear 
the way for the chariots, as well as to supply fuel. 

No. VII. Of this inscription less than one half has been pre- 
served. The remnant is sufficient to indicate the subject to be 
also hunting and shooting. The Emperor is mentioned under the 
8tyle 3C"?— £itlSI?C-f "For the pleasure ofthe Son of Heaven."t 

♦ Cf, Shih-king I, xi, II, 3. |M9!K^) "Light carriages with bells at 
the horses' bits." 
t Cy. Shih-king II, iii, VI, 3. 
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■ No. VIII. Of this inscription only thirteen characters hiire 
1)een preserred. These have long^ since disappeared from the drum 
itselfi so that it is a complete blank. Originally it appears also ta 
have been in praise of hunting. 

Mo. IX. This is the largest of all the drums, being by Chinese 
measurement 2 feet 9 inches in height, and 7 feet 8 inches in 
horizontal circumference at the widest part The inscription con- 
tained fifteen ccrfumns of five characters in each^ but more than 
twenty ofaaraoters have been lost. It commences 

Our rirers were clear, 
Our roads were level; 
Our party halted awhile, 
In a spot shaded by beautiful trees. 
May ijie Son of Heaven rest for ever! 
It was on the day pinffshSny 
In the early and bright mornings 
We proceeded by the roadsides, 
etc., etc. 

NotB.— H *ttl P5 ^ 2 Cf, Shih-king n. ill, VI, 1 

"S B ift ^ " A lucky day was K^g-wn." 

f&^^ >E* Then, as In the present day, it would appear to hare been 
•astomary to reserve the centre of the road for the imperial chariot. 

Ko. X. Hie larger half is again missing. The ode commences 

May the keepers most tenderly, 
Early and late take care of them, 
etc., ete. 

The hunting is orer. The deer and other animals taken alive 
have been removed to the " home-park '* @ and placed under the 
charge of the " imperial foresters," ^ \ (^ ** St )> " to be pre- 
sented for imperial use '* |0[|9 when required, specially for sacrifice 
during the ceremonies of ancestral worship, as may be gathered from 
the detached characters ;X; DC, #^ {j@. 

The above notes are intended to give a general idea of the 
nature of the inscriptions. The style of the odes is the same as 
that of the Shih-king^ and a long string of analogous expressions 
has been collected by commentators, notably by Chao Ku-tsA, who 
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wrote in the ^ear 1086; Bome of these have been alluded to in*, 
the foregoing notes. The stanzas are of irregular lengthy com- 
posed of lines of four syllables each, with an occasional line of five 
syllables, the rhymes occurring at yarious intervals. This is the 
normal metre of the ancient poetry as presenred in the Book of 
Odes. 

The style of the character as mentioned before is the 2rb cV^an, 
of a more antique form than that [preserved in the Shuo Wte— ». 
the ancient dictionary of the Han dynasty. It forms as it were 
a fossilized stratum of the transition period, when the original 
hieroglyphics were being gradually converted into the characters 
in current use, in which the radical and phonetic are generally to 
be distinguished. For instance the cjiaracter H signifying a park 
enclosed by walls, which consists of trees within an enclosure is 
now replaced by the modem 'form Q composed of a radical [] 
and phonetic ^. Of the characters now written KH ''hinds 
and stags/' the second in the inscription is surmounted by a double 
combination of strokes, representing probably the horns of the 
hieroglyphic, of which there is no trace in the modem form. The 
rounded lines of several of the more simple characters preserve a 
semblance of the first hieroglyphic form, such as those for ''horse," 
"fish,'' etc. There are two other points noticeable in these char- 
acters, which were fi*equently met with in other ancient inscrip- 
tions, the constant omission of the radical e.g. |f(^ for M, ^ for 
:|Q[, 1^ fur ^, etc. and the substitution of a radical difibrent from 
thatin common use «.^. ^ for {|§, ^ for f|{, etc. Some of the 
characters of more complicated form have been replaced by others 
of simpler construction, e.g. H^ for J^* Many of the characters 
have not been met with in any other placci so diat the reading has 
to be "chiselled out" from the combination, or the sound guessed 
at from a comparison of the rhyme. This has been the chief diffi- 
culty in the decipherment. 

If the odes engraved on the Stone Drums had been preserved 
in their integrity, we should have had a connected account of one 
of the grand hunting expeditions, of which some other details have 
been preserved in various pieces of the Book of Odes. There is 
a previous gathering of the nobles and feudal princes at the im- 
perial court, on which the expedition is organized to proceed to one 
of the half-settled forest districts on the borders of the Chou em- 
pire. The Emperor is driven in a chariot drawn by six horses 
harnessed abreast, with trappings adorned with metal ornaments 

20 
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and bells, whUe the nobles and princes ride in four-horse chariots, 
each surrounded by a numerous retinue bearing flags and banners. 
When they come to a wide river, a fleet of boats propelled by oars 
is found ready to convey them. When the proposed hunting 
grounds are reached, the state chariots are laid aside and a lighter 
and swifter kind specially adapted for the chase, drawn also by a 
team of four horses, used instead. These are marshalled in the 
clear open space, into which the stags and various kinds of deer are 
driven from the surrounding hills and woods by an army of beaters. 
The chariots are then driven into the midst of the herd, and the 
master, standing erect behind the charioteer, shoots down the game 
on all sides with bow and arrow. The herd is scattered in all di- 
rections; the chariot driver singles out one of the wounded deer, 
and follows it over hill and dale, and between the trees of the forest, 
until it is brought down. At another time the meet takes place 
in the midst of a large plain, when the grass and bushes are set 
fire to, and the game collected by this means. Occasionally larger 
and more dangerous game was pursued, the rhinoceros in the low 
swamps, the bear and panther in the forests, and even the tiger. 
The third and fourth odes of Pt. I, Bk. vii, of the Shih-king cele- 
brate the archery and charioteering of Shu-tuan, the brother of 
the prince of Ch'^ng, and he is described as seizing a tiger with 
bare arms. The wild boar too was hunted with especial zest. 
Among the smaller game are mentioned the wild cat, foxes and 
hares, as well as pheasants and wild- fowl. The hunting expedi- 
tions of the Chinese remind me vividly of those of the ancient 
Assyrians, the many circumstances of which are depicted on the 
sculptured monuments, on which the King is seen erect in his chariot 
armed with bow and arrow, pursuing the wild bull, the deer and 
the ibex, or engaged in close combat with a lion. The fishing 
scenes also appear to be analogous. A good description of a more 
modern imperial expedition, a grand hunt en battuej of the Em- 
peror K'ang-hi among the hills of eastern Mongolia, by the mis- 
sionary Gerbillon who was present on the occasion, may be found 
in the fourth volume of Duhalde. The bow and arrow was still 
the principal weapon and the chief events are precisely similar to 
those of ancient times, excepting that saddle-horses have displaced 
the more cumbrous chariots. The Emperor is mentioned as shoot- 
ing the deer and antelope, bringing down the pheasant on the wing, 
or engaged in personal contest with the panther and the tiger. 
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Some of the animals were taken aliye, and turned into the enclosed 
park in the neighbourhood of the capital, to be preserved for sport 
or for the supply of the imperial table, as well as to afford victims 
for the grand sacrifices. Mencius (I, ii, II.) says that according 
to the records, the park of W^n Wang was seventy U square; 
that of Hsuan Wang of Ch'i, alluded to in the same dialogue, being 
forty li square. Under the reigning dynasty there are severd 
enclosed parks in the neighbourhood of the capital, the largest 
called the Nan-liai-tzii three miles south of Peking being more 
than a hundred and fifty U in circumference, surrounded by a brick 
wall. It is full of deer, antelope and roebuck, including the curious 
ssU'pU'hsiavg the Elaphurus Davidianus discovered there by the 
Abb6 David, the native locality of which has not yet been cer- 
tainly ascertained. 

As a sequel to these desultory remarks, it is necessary to discuss 
shortly the question of the authenticity of the Stone Drums as con- 
temporary monuments of the Chou, which has been doubted by 
some Chinese authors. The celebrated scholar of the Sung dynasty 
Ou-yang Hsiu was the first to propound doubts on the subject, 
which I will give as far as possible in his own words, extracted firom 
the Chi-ku-Iu. He writes: — "The Stone Drum inscriptions were 
not originally seen or described by the older authors until the T'ang, 
under which dynasty many authors discussed them. Of these 
Wei Ying-wu considered the drums to belong to the time of W6n 
Wang, inscribed with verses during the reign of Hsuan Wang, 
while Han T'ui-chih referred them positively to the time of Hsuan 
Wang. At the present time they are in the Confucian temple of 
F^ng-hsiang-fu, the drums being ten in number. In former times 
they lay neglected in the wilderness, until Chdng Yti-ch'ing had 
them removed to the temple.- Subsequently one was lost, but it 
was again discovered in the fourth year of the epoch Huang-yu by 
Hsiang Ch'uan-shih; in the possession of one individual, so that the 
number was once more complete. On the inscriptions there are 
still legible 465 characters, but more than half have been destroyed 
and lost. In my collection of ancient inscriptions, there is not one 
so old as these. Yet there are three doubtftd points which suggest 
themselves to me. 

" There are many monuments of the time of the Emperors Huan 
and Ling of the Han dynasty preserved to the present day. Less 
than a thousand years have elapsed and the characters are large 
and deeply engraved, but yet eight or nine-tenths have become 
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nibble. As to these drums, aiccordinpf to the historical calendur, 
from the first year of the minority of Hsuan Wang to the present 
—the eighth year of the Chia-yu epoch — there are no le^s than 
1,914 years; ike drum inscriptions are small and not deeply out, 
and is it logical then that they could hare been preserved. This 
is my first doubt. 

**The characters are ancient and well executed, the language is 
identical with that of the odes of the Ya and Sung, while exclusiye 
of the records preserved in the Shih and the Shu, of literary re- 
mains of the Three Dynasties these only remain. Yet during the 
Han and later dynasties, of the many antiquarians and collectors 
of curiosities, no scholar alluded to or mentioned them. This is 
•my second doubt. 

" Under the Sui, large libraries were collected, of which an official 
catalogue is extant comprising the stone inscriptions of Gh'in Shih- 
huang, Buddhistic and foreign books; all such works even are in- 
cluded, only these Stone Drum inscriptions being absent. That 
such distant objects should be collected while things close at hand 
were left out is not likely. This is my third doubt. 

♦*In the books written by the older authors, although ancient, 
distant and marvellous things were recorded, including many of 
pure invention and difficult to be believed, yet no record of these 
drums has been quoted, and I am ignorant of the source whence 
the two scholars Wei and Han obtained their knowledge that the 
4rums belonged to the time of W^n or of Hsuan. However, during 
the Sui and the T'ang, the collection of ancient and modern books 
and records was most complete, and may be it included some which 
we do not possess in the present time. Moreover Han T'ui-chih 
was versed in antiquity, and not given to making unfounded state- 
ments, and I will therefore accept his dicta as my authority. With 
regard to the style of the characters, they are such as no one but 
the historian Chou could have traced." 

llie solution of these doubts has been attempted by anoth^ 
•cholar who lived also under the Sung, the author of the "Fu-chai- 
pei-lu," a collection of ancient inscriptions. He writes,— "The 
Stone Drums are monuments with inscriptions commemorating a 
hunting expedition of Hsuan Wang of the Chou. They were first 
described during the epoch Ch^n-kuan (a.d. 627-660) of the T'ang 
dynasty. Su Hstl, Li Ssu-ch^n, Chang Huai-ch*iian, Tou Chi, 
Tou M^ng and HsU Hai were unanimous in considering them to 
be relics of the pencil of the historiographer Chou; and YU Shih* 
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liaia, Ou-yang Hsiu and Ch'u Sui-liang all praised the bcaiity 6f 
the style^ so alao Tu Fu in his verses on the different styles of 
writing, describing those of the various dynasties^ places this nud» 
way between the original hieroglyphic and the style introduced 
under the Ch'in by Li Ssii. Later, Wei Ying-wu and Han Yil 
described them more ftilly and minutely. During the present 
(Sung) dynasty Ou-yang Hsiu, author of the Ch4-ku-lu, was th^ 
first to suggest doubts, adding that the statements of Wei and Han 
were without authority. Later writers have quoted these doubty 
with exaggerations and additions...... and there are still living, 

men who are sceptical on account of their statements; so that I 
cannot but discuss them. 

"As to the first doubt of the Chi-ku-lu, founded on the oompa-^ 
ratively larger gaps in the monumental slabs of the Emperors Huan 
and Ling of the Han, I answer : — The preservation or destruction 
of* monumental inscriptions depends mainly on the hard or soft 
nature of the stone, and on the number of rubbings taken, as well 
as on the relative exposure to water, fire, wind and rain. The 
mere date cannot be taken as an absolute criterion. Take for in-r 
stance the Tsu Ch'u inscription engraved in the time of Hui Wang 
of the Ch'in, not long distant from Hsuan Wang: the inscription 
is far finer and less deeply cut, than that of the Stone Drums, but 
in that it was dug up in these latter years it has not been exposed 
to hurt or injury, and consequently not a single character is missing. 
On the other hand the *kan-lu* characters, engraved by Yen 
Ch^n-ch'ingin the ninth year of the Ta-li epoch,, have been fireely 
exposed and many rubbings have been taken from them for sale; 
so that in the fourth year of the K'ai-cU't^ng epoch, although only 
sixty-six years had elapsed, there were already changes and defi- 
ciencies. These facts shew clearly that the length of years is not 
sufficient in itself to account for relative preservation or destruction. 

"To the second doubt, founded on the fact that during the Han 
and later dynasties, of the many antiquarians and collectors of 
curiosities, no scholar alluded to or mentioned them; and to the 
third doubt that these inscriptions were contained in none of the 
extensive libraries of the Sui dynasty; I answer, — A large number 
of metal and stone antiquities with inscriptions, have Iain amicl 
heaps of stone and brick concealed from view during successive 
dynastiesvunttlt^ey were brought before tlie notice of later scholars. 
Sacrificial bronzes of the Three Dynasties have been discovered 
in these latter years of most excellent workmanship and form, of 
which the older authors Ma Yung and Ch6n Yuan knew nothing. 
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Again, the before-mentioned Tsu Ch'u inscription, the style of which 
is perfect and excellent, has met with no depreciators, although 
during the Ch'in, Han and later dynasties, for many centuries they 
remained buried under water or earth, until they were discovered 
in our own time. Why is it not similarly argued that this also 
was not known to our predecessors, nor is it noticed in the Sui lists, 
and that consequently it must be a modern forgery ? 

"I cannot help thinking that there must have been a record in 
the books, of the inscriptions of these drums, and that they have 
been scattered and lost during the troubles and rebellions of suc- 
cessive dynasties. After the rise of the T'ang dynasty, when lite- 
rature again began to flourish, scholars proceeded to notice and 
describe them, so that they were once more made known to con- 
temporary authors. Refer for instance to the descriptive account 
of Su Hsii, and you will find a corroboration of my ideas. Alto- 
gether the fact that the drums were unnoticed by authors of the 
Sui dynasty, is not sufficient to throw discredit on them. 

"Lastly, under the T^ang the collections of books were much more 
complete than at present, so that contemporary writers would hardly 
dare to invent unfounded statements. From the Ch^n-kuan epoch 
the propositions of all the authors on the subject were unanimous, 
as it were by one man, so that Wei and Han were not singular 
in their opinions." 

This appears to me a complete solution of the doubts proposed 
by Ou-yang Hsiu, who himself did not deem them of sufficient 
weight to enable him to brand the inscriptions as false, but concluded 
his essay by accepting the dicta of Han Yii. Some of his followers 
have gone further, but have been unable to find anything to 
strengthen the reasoning in the slightest degree, depending simply 
on the authority of Ou-yang. This, it must be allowed, is gene- 
. rally to be relied on, but in the present case it is overborne by a 
vastly preponderating weight of authority on the opposite side. 
No motive has been suggested to account for forgery on so large 
a scale. If we accept the train of reasoning of Ou-yang we must 
reject all the sculptured monuments of Egypt, Assyria and Persia 
which have been brought to light in such profusion of late years. 
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ft ^ H T 8 H ^- The official description of Peking and 
its dependencies, in clx chUan^ of which chUan Lxym, LXix, 
l<xx are devoted to the Stone Drums, published in the reign of 
Ch*ien-lung. It is founded principally on the H T flf IS hy 
^^^9 published in the twenty-seventh year of Kang-hsi 
(a.d. 1688> 

ft £ B "3^ £it^- The official description of the National 
University. The first edition was issued in the forty-third 
year of Ch*ien-lung (a.d. 1778) in LXin cAtkm. A new and 
enlarged edition was published in the second year of Tao-kuang 
(a.d. 1822). in Lxxxn chilan. ChUan LX of the last edition 
headed B fS ^ S^* is devoted to the Stone Drums of the reign- 
ing dynasty; chUan LXi, headed J^ ^SWt* ^^ ^^ ancient drums 
of the Choi^ dynasty. 

&7§^* ^ collection of metal and stone inscriptions, in 
xn chUan exclusive of an extra chilan in which the bronze anti- 
quities preserved in the temples of Confucius are described, 
published in the first year of Tao-kuang (a.d. 182 1 ). It is the 
joint composition of two brothers ^^Uft styled S^, and 
^||«| styled ^ff. 

^^^M' -^ voluminous collection of stone and metal 
inscriptions, in CLX chUan, by 3E|S> styled ^IH, published 
in the tenth year of Chia-ch'ing (a.d. 1806). ChUan I is de- 
voted to the Stone Drum inscriptions. 
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ARTICLE IX. 



BETROSPECT OF EVENTS IN CHINA FOR THE 
YEAR 1873. 



THE most noteworthy occurrences in China in the year 1873 
are, perhaps, those connected with the Emperor's accession to 
power, and his reception of the Ministers of Foreign States. 
The twenty-sixth day of the first Chinese moon (Sunday, the 23rd 
February) was the day fixed by an Edict of the Empress-Dowager 
for the formal assumption of the government by the young 
Emperor. The occasion was marked in the usual manner by 
Foreign ships of war in Chinese ports, but no symptoms of interest 
— still less of enthusiasm — among the natives themselves were 
observed. Even at the Arsenals and other government estabUsh- 
ments no notice seems to have been taken of the event. One of 
the first public duties undertaken by the Emperor was his visit to 
the Tombs of his fanlily, in which he was accompanied by the 
Empress, the two Empresses-Dowager and a large retinue. The 
journey and return occupied nine days, and though the Emperor 
in accordance with usage travelled in seclusion, he allowed himself 
to be seen by many natives and also by foreigners. 

The reception of the Foreign Representatives took place on the 
29th of June at 9 o'clock a.m. in a pavilion of the temple Tsze- 
kwang-koh, where the Envoys from tributi|,ry states are usually 
granted audience. The Ambassador of Japan was first introduced 
to His Imperial Majesty, and after him the Ministers of Russia, 
the United States, Great Britain, France and Holland, were ad- 
mitted to the presence. The Ministers having laid their several 
letters of credence on a table before the throne, General Vlangally, 
the Russian Minister, as Dean of the diplomatic body, read a short 
address, which was repUed to in conventional phrase by the Em- 
peror speaking in Manchu, which was translated into Chinese by 
the Prince Kung, who knelt during the ceremony. At the close 
of the general Audience M. Geoflfroy, the Minister of France, 
presented a special letter firom the President of the French Re- 
public on the subject of the Tientsin Massacre. Thus ended the 
great ceremony, by which foreigners expected the Sovereign of 
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China was to have formally surrendered his claim to universal 
supremacy, but the suppression of any notice of the Audience in the 
PeUng Gazette leaves it a matter of doubt whether the Chinese 
Government attached any such significance to the pageant. 

The success of the imperial arms against the Mahomedan in- 
surgents in the South-west and North-west during the year have 
been marked and decisive. With the capture of Ta-li-& in 1872 
the rebellion in Yunnan was completely extinguished^ and early in 
1873 Tso-tsung-tang, Governor-General of Shensi and Eansuh, 
after a severe struggle^ drove the Mahomedans of Kansuh from 
^eir last stronghold near Suh-chow. It is, perhaps, superfluous 
to add that the usual massacre took place on this occasion. The 
Government of China thus deUvered from all its enemies, now 
enjoys a peace more unbroken probably than it has known for 
several generations. 

The exertions of the Government to strengthen its means of attack 
and defence along the sea-board continue without abatement, but 
the disposition to dispense with the services of foreigners becomes 
more and more marked. At the Foochow Arsenal where so much 
valuable work has been done under the able direction of M. Giquel, 
it IS reported that the contracts with the foreign employes will not 
be renewed; at the Shanghai Arsenal foreigners occupy a less 
important position than formerly; and the Camp of instruction in 
foreign drill at F^ng-whang-shan was broken up, and the foreigners 
in charge dismissed in June last. 

The China Merchants Steam Company has made great progress 
in the year, some usefiil vessels have been added to its fleet, and 
arrangements have been made for the consolidation of the Company 
on a large scale. Apart from this enterprise there is nothing 
worthy of note in the way of progress among the Commercial 
Chinese, and the Steam Company depends more on official subsi-* 
dies than on any elements of success inherent in itself. The old 
route by which the Rice Tribute from the provinces of Chekiang 
and Keangsoo was forwarded to the Capital having many years 
ago become obstructed, partly by the change in the course of the 
Hwang-ho and partly by the general neglect of public works, 
under which the Imperial Canal has been allowed to silt up, the 
necessity of transporting the Grain by sea has long been recognized 
by the Chinese Government. The superiority of foreign-built 
over native vessels for this service was also too self-evident to be 
long overlooked by the officials interested in the Grain transport. 
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and the establishment and subsidizing of a fleet of native-owned 
Steamers was a natural result of the circumstances of the time. 
The condition of the Grand Canal has been the subject of many 
memorials from Chinese officials, the most important of which is 
from Li-hung-chang", Viceroy of Chihli, which appeared in the 
Peking Oazette of August 18th. llie object of that State paper 
appears to be to demonstrate the hopelessness of restoring the 
Yellow River to its old channel, and the inadvisability of making 
use of it again, even if practicable, as a feeder for the Grand 
Canal. It is in fact to the turbid waters of that wayward stream 
that the Viceroy attributes the silting up of the Canal, and he 
argues that to divert the river from its present northerly course to 
its old bed would simply be to perpetuate the cause of the vast 
expenditure of money and labour, which he shews to have been 
required by the Grand Canal and Yellow River for many centuries 
past. The conclusion of the Viceroy is that the continuity of the 
Grand Canal must be abandoned, and that the Ocean high-way 
must be considered the Imperial Grain route for the future. Beyond 
such local dredging therefore as may be required to facilitate local 
traffic, the Caual as an imperial work will henceforth be left to 
itself. Li strongly urges that the present bed of the Hwang-ho 
be protected by dykes to prevent any future overflow or change of 
course. 

The necessity of such precautions has unhappily again been 
brought home to the Government by a repetition of the summer 
floods in the province of Chihli in the department of Shun-tien fa 
(Peking) ; by similar visitations in Shing-king ; in Hunan, and other 
parts of the Empire, some of which were sufficiently serious to call 
for imperial assistance to avert the horrors of famine. 

As is usually the case, while destructive floods lay waste some 
districts in China, other portions of the country are visited by 
severe droughts. Much apprehension was felt during the summer 
of 1873 that the long absence of rain in the Rice districts of Keang- 
su and Chekeang would cause scarcity of food in those densely 
peopled provinces, but the loss proved less serious than was feared^ 
and the reserve supplies from previous harvests seem to have suf- 
ficed to make up the deficiency without even calling in the aid of 
foreign commerce to import grain from abroad. 

Various tentative eflbrts to introduce foreign improvements into 
China have been made during the past year, among which may 
be mentioned the importation of a Road Steamer into lientsin 
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(which, however, has had a small chance of a successfal career owing 
to the inundations); the purchase hy a company of foreigners of a 
strip of land, nine miles long, connecting Shanghai with Woosung, 
along which it is contemplated to lay a line of rails; and in con- 
nection with the last named scheme the idea of introducing tram- 
ways into the English Settlement in Shanghai has also heen dis- 
cussed. A scheme for presenting the Emperor of China with a 
short Hne of railway was mooted in London in the summer of 
1873, and met with suflficient support from capitalists to prove how 
much interest is felt in Europe in the material advancement of 
the Chinese Empire. Tlie obstruction to the entrance of the river 
Hwang-poo has again been matter of general and earnest discussion 
among foreigners, and the Foreign Representatives have been 
urged to press the question on the Chinese Authorities with a view 
to having a proper Dredger employed in clearing away the silt 
at Woosung. Among projected improvements may be mentioned 
the proposal, emanating from foreigners, to establish a Life-boat 
service on the Chinese Coast with a view to mitigating the disasters 
of shipwreck. 

The hospitality of the natives of China and the adjacent islands 
to shipwrecked persons has frequently been a topic of gratifying 
remark, and it has been the wise policy of Foreign Governments 
to shew the value which civilized nations set upon the lives of their 
subjects and citizens by making public acknowledgment of such 
acts of kindness. Two instances of this deserve notice in the 
chronology of 1873. The British ship Benares was wrecked on 
the Great Loochoo island in October 1872, news of which reached 
Shanghai in December. H. B. M. S. Curlew was promptly des- 
patched to the scene of the wreck, and returned to Shanghai with 
the survivors of the crew, who had been well cared for by the 
Loochooans during their sojourn on the island. The Curlew was 
again sent to Loochoo in November bearing presents from the 
British Government to the King of Loochoo, and great rejoicings 
and much interchange of kindly sentiment took place between the 
English officers and the Loochooans. On May 31st the British 
steamer Drummmid Castle, bound from Hankow to London with 
a valuable cargo of Tea, was wrecked on Chinsan island of the 
Chusan archipelago, and a portion of the crew found food and 
shelter with the islanders. H. B. M. S. Rinaldo was despatched 
to the place in the following month with a present of one hundred 
dollars to the headman of the village, and a tablet commemorative 
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of the good deeds of the villagers to he erected in the temple, in 
which the shipwrecked men found refuge. 

The foreign political intercourse of China has developed in the 
past year in more than one direction. The Retrospect of 1872 
recorded the new-born interest of the Chinese Authorities in the 
welfare of the emigrants from their shores, and the results of dis- 
cussion on the Macao coolie trade were alluded to. Out of these 
circumstances have gTown two missions — a Peruvian Mission to 
China, and a Chinese Mission to Cuba. The Peruvian Envoy, 
Captain Garcia y Garcia arrived at Shanghai on October 9th, and 
proceeded to Tientsin, where he exchanged visits with Li-hung- 
chang, Viceroy of Chihli, and commenced negotiations for a Treaty 
between Peru and China. The Chinese Mission to Cuba has for 
its object an investigation into the condition and treatment of 
Chinese emigrants to that island, and is to be entrusted to some 
of the Foreign Commissioners of Customs, 

Geographical exploration in the Far East has made important 
progress in the opening up . of Hoongkiang river, through the 
province of Tonquin, by a French expedition. Two small steamers 
engaged by M. Dupuis to carry munitions of war to the Viceroy 
of Yunnan, left Hongkong on October 26th, 1872, and after some 
detention at the mouth of a river called the Cuacum, they ascended 
it and reached the Hoongkiang or Red river, by which they pro- 
ceeded to Hannoi, the capital of Tonquin, where the expedition 
arrived on December 22nd. At another season the steamers could 
have ascended still higher up the river. Availing themselves of 
the information brought back by M. Dupuis and his companion, 
M. Millot, the French Authorities of Saigon commissioned the late 
M. Garnier to lead an expedition into Tonquin with a view to 
extending the French protectorate over the tribes bordering on 
Annam and China, and of opening the region to European trade. 
The objects of this expedition and the sad fate of its leader will 
be best described in the following memoir by the friendly hand of 
our Librarian, Mr. Cordier. 

LIEUTENANT FRANCIS GARNIER.— (French Navy.) 

Hardly nine months have elapsed since the members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (2nd June, 1 873) listened to an account of the expedition 
sent in 1866 by the French Government, up the great river Meikong, 
which forms one of the most interesting chapters of the history of the 
attempts made by Europeans to open to trade a road between India^ 
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Indo-China and Yumum. Its leader bad ^een lately residing in Shim^liai 
— ^he had been elected a Member of our Institution — and the very evening 
of that meeting he had presented our Library with the truly magnificent 
w(»rk which not only tells the story of the hardships suffered, of the pri- 
vations endured, of the dangers met at every step, but also of the glory 
achieved during three years of travel to find a channel to bring together 
China and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and, if possible, to snatch fi'om the 
plateau of Thibet the secret of the origin of the great streams which water 
Eastern and South-eastern Asia. All of us have heard of the tragical 
death of Mr. Francis Gamier, all of us have felt that a career which would 
have been most use^l and brilliant, had been brought to an untimely end. 
When Mr. Wylie paid to the memory of Stanislas Julien the just tribute 
of praise which the Professor of the Chinese language at the College de 
France so much deserved, we thought that science had sufiered a great 
loss, but we also thought that the celebrated sinologue had been fully 
rewarded for his labours by the wealth he had acquired, the honours which 
had been heaped upon him, and by the fame attached to his name. Not 
so with the explorer of the Meikong river, who, carried away in the prime 
of life, before he had accomplished all that we were led to expect firom 
him, leaves behind him a work unfinished, and a &mily which had shared 
his toils and anxieties but had not yet reaped any benefit from them. 

As a countryman and as a firiend of Mr. Gamier, I hope I may be 
allowed to retrace in a few brief words the principal events of his life. 

Marie Joseph Frangois Gamier, known under the name of Francis 
€kimier, was bom on the 25th of July, 1839, at St. Etienne. After 
following the usual course of studies at the Naval School which he entered 
in 1855, he was appointed an aspirant (1857) and an Ensign (1860). Two 
years bter we find him Inspector and Prefect of the district of Cholen 
(Saigon), a post he held till 1866> when he was chosen as the coadjutor of 
Obtain Doudart de Lagree in the expedition contemplated by the French 
Secretary of the Navy (M. de Chasseloup-Laubat). One year before, Mr. 
Gamier had been promoted to the rank of a Lieutenant. When such a work 
as the one published by Mr. Gamier under the auspices of the Government 
is in our Library, and may be easily referred to, and after the lecture de- 
livered by Mr. Viguier, it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the story 
of the expedition and to recount once more how Mr. Gamier, after a bold 
reconnaisanoe up to the Mahomedan stronghold, Ta-li-fti, found his chief 
dead at Tong-chouen (1868), how aft^r taking command he brought back 
to Shanghai (12th June, 1868) his fellow travellers. Numerous honours 
have shown the importance given to this exploration by the scientific 
world. The Societe de Geographic de Paris gave in 1862 the large gold 
medal to the two chiefe of the party ; the Koyal Geographical Society 
awarded the Patron's Medal (1870) to Mr. Gamier, who obtained also 
from the International Geographicfd Congress of Antwerp one of their 
special Medals, the other one being given to Dr. Livingstone. 

During the war, Mr. Francis Gamier served in the army defending 
Paris and he published in 1872 under the title of **Le Siege de Paris; 
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Journal d*un ofHcier de marine attache au * * * secteur,** some notes he 
had published in July and August, 1871, in the newspaper Le Temps. 
When the peace was concluded he finished the official narrative of the 
expedition of 1866-68. 

He had come back to China with the intention of preparing himself by 
the study of local dialects to undertake some travels in Thibet, when he 
was suddenly called by the Governor of Cochin-china to take charge of 
the expedition destined to carry out the designs of the French Grovem- 
ment in Tonquin. 

The first negotiations were successful ; but Mr. Gamier having made a 
reconnaisance at the head of fourteen men, advanced alone too fiur into 
the interior, and having fallen accidentally into a ditch near an entrenched 
village, he was surrounded by the natives and mortally pierced with spears 
(December 21st, 1873). A young officer of the navy and two sergeants 
who accompanied him were killed at the same time. So ended the eventful 
life of a man who, after having narrowly escaped the deadly fevers prev- 
alent in the country he had explored during two years, after having faced 
for many months the bullets of numerous enemies, came back to the first 
field of his labors only to perish miserably in an ambush without being 
able to defend himself. 

Hsinii CosDiEB. 

A French missionary, the Reverend P^re Hue, and a native 
priest were murdered by a mob in the city of Kien-kiang hien in 
Szechuen, whither they had gone to take up their residence under 
fiill official authorization. 

A Protestant missionary difficulty at Hangchow, which caused 
some dispute with the Chinese Authorities in 1872, was brought 
to a satisfactory termination by the removal of the house objected 
to as influencing the F^ng-shui. A suitable site in another quarter 
w^as given to the Missionaries by the officials, and full indemnity 
was granted for the cost of re-burlding on the new site. 

Apprehensions of Cholera invading China from the south were 
prevalent during the summer and autumn. The city of Bangkok 
was ravaged by the disease in July and August, and a less im- 
portant outbreak occurred at Singapore. The usual precautions 
were taken to exclude infection, and the malady did not reach 
China. In the city of Hangchow, however, an epidemic of this 
type broke out in the autumn, and raged for some months. 

Arrangements are understood to have been made for constituting 
Shanghai a port of registry for British shipping, a measure which 
is expected to benefit trade by facilitating the transfer of ships, 
and somewhat to improve the position of the Port of Shanghai. 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

COUNCIL OF THE NORTH-CHINA BRANCH 

OF THE 

|l0pl gtsiatk ^mtj 

For the Year 1874. 



The following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the 
year: — 

F. B. FoBBES, Esq., President. 

ITTb^^'Eb,..} Vice-Presidents. 

T. G. Smith, Esq., Secretary. 

J. E. Bedino, £)sq., Corresponding Secretary. 

P. K. DuMABBSQ, Esq., Treasurer. 

H. COBDiBB, Esq., Librarian. 

W. B. Pbteb, Esq., Curator. 

Rev. J. Thomas, 

Dr. D. J. Maoqowan, 

W" tt M^^^^. Esq.. ^M-l-- °f ">« Co»»«»- 
T. W. KiirogMiLL, Esq., 
S. A. YiouiEB, £^q., 

Mr. Dumaresq having resigned the position of Treasurer, in 
consequence of his departure from Shanghai, Mr. Reding con* 
sented to act for the remainder of the year. 

The revised rules, mentioned in the last report, were finally 
passed in April, and came into operation forthwith. They are 
appended to this report. 

Fourteen (14) resident and four (4) non-resident members have 
joined the Society during the year. • 

Ten (10) members have resigned. 

A list of the present members is herewith attached. 
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U REPORT OF THS N.-C. B. OF THE R. A. 9. 

During the year six (6) meetings have been held, at which the 
following papers were read: — 

An Address, reviewing the working and scope of the Society since 

its first establishment in 1867, with snggestions also for 

the establishment of a Mnseom, — ^by F. B. Forbes, Esq. 
Notes of a trip in the neighbourhood of the Fo-yang Lake, Great 

Orphan, and College of the White Deer, — ^by G. Shearer, 

Esq., M.D. 
Legends of the ancient Mazdaya9nian Prophets, and the story of 

Zoroaster, — by H. D. Camajee, Esq. 
The Aborigines of Northern Formosa, — ^by E. C. Taintor, Esq. 
Notes on the Miao-fa-lien-hwa-ching, a Bnddhist Sutra, — by T. 

Watters, Esq. 
Narrative of recent events in Tong-king, — ^by H. Cordicr, Esq. 
Notes on CJhinese Toxicology, No. 1, Arsenic, — ^by D. J. Mac- 

gowan, Esq., M.D. 

The Council is glad to be able to furnish in an -Appendix a 
raluable Meteorological Report, which has been generously placed 
at the disposal of the Society by Mons. H. Lelec, the astronomer 
of the observatory at Si-ka-wei, and which he has promised to 
continue in future years. The Council takes this opportunity of 
acknowledging the great indebtedness of the Society to M. Lelec 
for so valuable a contribution to the pages of the Journal. 

During the year the nucleus of a Museum has been started 
under very favourable circumstances. Negotiations are in pro- 
gress, by which it is hoped to obtain the use of the large upper 
room of the Shanghai Library for the exhibition of specimens. 
A full and detailed account will be found in Mr. Fryer's Report 
herewith attached. 

For list of contributions to the Library, see the Librarian's Report 
attached. 

Appended also is the Treasurer's Report, shewing a balance in 
handof;$419. 92. 



librarian's |leprf. 



The Library of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society renders, and will render great service to students, chiefly 
as a repository of works and documents, which illustrate the his- 
tory — ^local and general — ^the sciences, tiie arts and the customs 
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of China; and as the means of bringing to the knowledge of re- 
sidents here the result of the labours of sister societies at home as 
embodied in their Journals, which are regularly received. We 
are glad therefore to notice that during the year our collection of 
periodicals has been increased by the valuable gift of a set of the 
North' China Herald^ extending from the commencement of this 
newspaper in 1850 to the year 1863 (some generous members will 
perhaps continue it to the present time)— and that Mr. Scheffer, 
Administrateur de I'ecole sp6ciale des langues orientales vivantes, 
in Paris, has presented our Library with a very interesting col- 
lection of Chrestomathies and Handbooks. We may add that our 
relations with France, hitherto limited to the Soci^tS de G^ogra- 
phie, are likely to become more important; for the Museum d'His- 
toire Naturelle and the Societe Asiatique have been addressed, 
through the French Consul-General, with a view of obtaining their 
publications. 

The list of donations appended is pretty large, but we have to 
repeat as usual every year, that a little money goes very far in the 
purchase of books; and it is highly desirable that some of the 
blanks should be iilled as soon as possible. The population of 
Shanghai is daily increasing; daily also the studen^^ become more 
numerous, and they naturally seek for materials and works of 
reference in the only ** special" Library existing here. We hope 
this appeal may be heard by those who take some interest in the 
intellectual welfare of Shanghai. 

HENRI CORDIER, 

Hon, Librarian N^-C.B.R.A.S. 



List of Works presented to the lAlrary of the North- China 

Branch of the Bot/al Asiatic Society , 

during the year 1874. 



I. Transactions of Learned Societies, 
Beblin. 
Zeitschrift tier Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin. Herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. W. Koner, Berlin. Dietrich Reimer. 1873, Nos. 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47 & 48. By the Society. 
Correspondenzblatt der Afrikanischen Gesellschaft. Heraosgegeben to& 
Prof. Dr. W. Koner. 1873, Nos 1, 2, 3. By the Society. 
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YerhajidluDgen der Gesellschaft fiir Erdknnde 911 Sfrlin. ia73, Noa. I, 2, 

3, 4, 1874, No. 4. By the Society. 
Monatsbericht der Koniglich Preossischen Almdemie der Wissen^chi^eu za 

Berlin. Febrnar/Mai, Juni, Juli, Aug., Sept. & Oct., 1874. By 

tlie Society. 

Boston. 
Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, toI. II, Jan. 1871: 

"Historical Notes on the Earthquakes of New England, 1638-1869; 

by William T. Brigham," ppt. 4to. By the Society. 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, vol. ATI 1, 1869, pp. 

225/368. By tl|e Society. 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Museum of CompaT^tive 

Zoology at Harvard College, in Cambridge, together with the 

Eeport of the Director for 1871 and 1872. Boston, 2 pts., 8yo. 

By the Smithsonian Institution. 

COLOHBO. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 1870/71. Edijfced 
by thfr Honorary Secretary. Colombo, 1871, 8to. By the Society. 

Sdimbuboh. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh* Session 1870/1 (2 copies^ 
session ^871/2 (2 copies). By the Society. 

KONIOSBBBQ. 

Schriften der Ebniglichen Physikallsch-Okonomisehen Gresellschaf t zn Konigs- 
berg. Konigsbeii, 22 pts., 4to.-T-1860 (2 pts.), 1861 (2 pts.)i 
1862 (2 pts.), 1863 (2 pts.), 1864 (2 pts.), 1865 (2 pts.), 1866 (2 
Pts.), 1867 (2 pts. in 1), 1868 (2 pt8.)> 1869 (2 pts.), 1870 (2 pt^), 
1872 (1 pt.). By the Society. 

London. 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London, (published quarterly), vol. 

XXXIV, Pt. 4 (Dec. 1871), vol. XXXV, Pts. 1/4 (1872), vol. 

XXXVI, Pts. 1/2, (Sect. 1, 2), 8 (1873). By the Society. 
Proceedings of the Scientific Meetings of the Zoological Society of London, 

1871, Pts. 2-3, 1872, Pts. 1-2-3. Index 1861-70. By the Society. 
Revised List of the vertebrated. aiiimals, now or lately living in the gardens 

of the Zoological Society of London, 1872, 8vo. By the Society. 
Catalogue of the Library of the Zoological Society of Xondon, 1872, 8vo. 

By the Society. 
The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. Nos. 109/115 (Feb. 1872- 

Aug. 1873). List of tiie JeUo wi, No v. let, 1872. By the Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. XVHI (119/122), XIX (128/129), 

XX (130/138), XXI (139/14fi), % the Society. 
Journal of the Royid Geographical Society, vol. XU, 1871, 8vo. By the 

Society. 
Froceedings of i^e Royal Geogvaphioal Society, vol, ]^V, l^o. 5, vol. S^Vf, 

Nos. l/2i 5^ vol. XVH, Nos* 1/5. By th<B Society. 
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ClMsified Cat»logne of the Library of tile Royal Geograpluoal Sbdety to 
December, 1870. Lond<ni, Joha Hurray, ia71, 8va By the So- 
ciety. 

Joomal of the ISast-India AasoeiatioQ, J^o. 2, ISTft, &vo, No. 3, 1874, 8to. 
By the Association. 

Paris. 

Bulletin mensnel de la Societe d'acclimatation de Paris, 1873, Sept. Oct. Nov, 

Dec. 1874, Janvier, etc. By the Society. 
Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic de Paris, 1874. By the Society. 
Annuaire de la Societe des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares et Indo- 

Chinoises, fondle k Paris en 1873. Public par Emile Bumouf et 

Imamura Warau, Secretaire, 1873. Paris, Maisonneuye, 8vo. By 

the Society. 

Pesth (Buda). 
A* Magyar Tudos Tarsasag' Eykonyvei, Budan. IT, 1832/4, 1835; HI, 1834/6, 

1837; IV, 1836/8, 1840; V, 1838/40, 1842; VI, 1840/2^ 1845; 

VII, 1842/44, 1846; Vttl, 1845/47, 1860; 7 vols. 4to. By the 

Society. 
A M. T. Akademia Evkonyvei. 1858 (4 Nos.), 1869 (1), 1860 (6), 1861 (2), 

1862 (6), 1863 (5), 1864 (4), 1865 (— ), 1866 (2), 1867 (3), 186» 

(2), 1869 (4), 1870 (2), 1871 (1), 1872 (5). By the Society. 

PSILADBLFHIA. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for 
promoting Useful Knowledge. 83-4-6 (vol. XI, 1870)^ 87 (vol. 
XII, July/Dec. 1871), 88 (vol. XII, Jan./June 1872), 89 (vol. XH^ 
July/Dec. 1872). 

Washiwoton. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. XVII, 1871, 4to. By the 

Smithsonian Society. 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 8vo, 
1869: Washington, 1871. By the Smithsonian Society. 

Yokohama^ 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, from 30th Oct. 1872, to 9th 

Oct. 1873. Yokohama, 1874, 8vo. Do., from 22nd Oct. 1873, ta 

15th July 1874. Yokohama, 1874, avo. By the Socieiy. 
Mittheilnngen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natnr und Volkerkunde Osta- 

sien's. Herausgegeben von dem Vorstwide, No. 3, Sept. 1873^ 

No. 4, Jan. 1874. By the Society. 

IL MUceUaneou^ Periodieah. 

Archivio per I'Antropologia et la Etnologia, puhlicato per Pit. P. Mantegazza 
e Dr. Felice Finei. Vol. I,. Nos. l/2> Tiifimo, 1871^ 8to. By the 
Editor. 

The ChugtesQ lUcorder and Missioqary Journal. Yol, V,. 1874^ 8to; By the 
Publisher. 
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Triibner's American and Oriental Literary Record. 98, 99, 100, 101, 102/3^ 
1874. By Messrs. Triibner & Co. 

Cosmos-Comnnicazioni sui progressi piii recenti e notevoli della Geografia e 
delle Scienze affini, di. Guido Cora, Torino, 1873, I-V, 1874: I 
(1 Maggio 1874), II-IU (6 Settembre). By the Author. 

Revue Bibliographiqne de Philologie et d'Histoire. Becueil mensuel public 
par la Librairie Ernest Leroux. No. I, 15 Mai 1874, Paris, 8to. 
By the Publisher. 

The North-China Herald. Vols. I-IV, (yol. I No. 1, August 3rd 1850, to 
vol. rVNo. 209, July 29th 1854); Vols. VII-XIV(No. 336, Januaiy 
3rd, 1857, to No. 700, December 26th, 1863); bound in 7 volumes 
folio. Shanghai. By H. G. Hollingworth, Esq. 



m. Miscellaneous Works. 

• 

Feng-Shui : or the Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By Ernest J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph. D. of the London Missionary Society. London, 
Triibner, 1873, 8vo. By the Author. 

A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. C. Stent... Shanghai, 1874, 
post 8vo. By the Author. 

The Jade Chaplet in twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs, Ballads, 
&c. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent... London, 
Triibner, 1874, 8vo. pp. viii, 166. By the Author. 

Appendix to Benj. Anderson's Journey to Musadu, New- York, 1870, ppt. 
12mo. 

Smithsonian Institution. Second Annual Report of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners (year 1870). Washington, 8vo., 1871. By the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Smithsonian Institution. Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
year 1869. Washington, 1870, 8vo. By the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The Architecture of China, by William Simpson, F.R.G.S. from the Trans- 
actions of the Royil Institute of 1873/4, pp. 33-50, ppt. 4to. By 
the Author. 

The Morning of my life in China. Comprising an Outline of the History 
of Foreign Intercourse from the last year of the Regime of the 
Honorable East India Company, 1833: to the Imprisonment of 
the Foreign Community in 1839. By Gideon Nye, Jr., Canton, 
1873, sm. 4to. By the Author. 

Peking the Goal, — the sole Hope of Peace. Comprising an Inquiry into the 
Origin of the pretension of Universal Supremacy by China and 
into the causes of the first war: With incidents of the Imprison- 
ment of the Foreign Community and of the first campaign of 
Canton, 1841. By Gideon Nye, Jr., Canton, 1873, sm. 4to. By 
the Author. 

Inaugural Address at Concordia Hall, Canton, December 15th, 1873, by Mr. 
Nye, ppt. 8vo., 7 pages. By the Author. 
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The Opium Question and the Northern Campaigns. Including Notices of 
some Strictures by Reyiewers of the former; and indications of 
the salient points of the latter, down to the Treaty of Nanking, 
with incidents of the hostile protest of the Canton people against 
the Treaty, etc. etc. By Gideon Nye, Jr. Canton, 1874, ppt. 4to. 
By the Author. 

Geographical Sketch of the Island of Hainan [by E. C. Taintor, 1868] ppt. 
4to.. By the Author. 

The Chinese Reader's Manual. A Handbook of biographical, historical, my- 
thological, and general literary reference. By William Frederick 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking... 
Shanghai: Am. Presb. Miss. Press, 1874, 8vo., pp. xxiv, 440. 
By the Author. 

China. Trade Statistics of the Treaty Ports, for the period 1 863-1 872. Com- 
piled for the Austro-Hungarian Universal Exhibition, Vienna, 
1873: to illustrate the international exchange of Products. Pu- 
blished by order of the Inspector General of Chinese Maritime 
Customs. Shaughai, printed at the Imp. Maritime Customs' 
Press, 1873, 4to. (2 copies). By the Inspector General of Ch. Mar. 
Customs. 

China. Port Catalogues of the Chinese Customs' Collection at the Austro- 
Hungarian Universal Exhibition, Vienna, 1873: to illustrate the 
international exchange of Products. Published by order of the 
Inspector General of Chinese ' Maritime Customs. Shanghai, 
printed at the Imp. Maritime Customs' Press, 1873, 4to. (2 copies). 
By the Inspector General of Ch. Mar. Customs. 

Illustrations of China and its People. A Series of two hundred photographs, 
with Letterpress descriptive of the places and people represented. 
By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. London, Sampson Low, 1873-74, 4 
vols, folio. By the Author. 

La Sericulture, le commerce des soies et des graines et I'industrie de la Sole 
an Japon, par Ernest de Bavier. Lyon et Milan, 1874, imp. 8vo. 
By the Author. 

Cours complementaire de g^ographie d'histoire et de legislation des ^tats 
musulmans k I'ecole speciale des langues orientales vivantes. Le- 
9on d'ouverture par M. Gustave Dugat. Paris, Maisonneuve, 
1873. ppt. 8vo. 

Cours complementaire de Geographic d'histoire et de legislation des 6tats de 
I'extreme orient a I'ecole speciale des langues orientales vivantes. 
Discours d'ouverture prononc^ le 16 Janvier, 1873, par M. G. 
Pauthier. Paris, Leroux, 1873. ppt. 8vo. 

Specimen de la Langue Berb^re par J. D. D. ppt. folio 8.a.n.l. 

Extraits de I'histoire des Mongols de Baschid-Eldin.*-Texte persan. Paris, 
. Imp. Roy. 1847. 8yo. 

Extrait de I'histoire des Mongls de Raschid-Eldin, public par M. Quatrem^. 
(Texte Persan). Paris, Didot, 1844. ppt. 8vo. 

Prolegom^nes des Tables Astronomiques d'Olong-Beg, publics avec notes et 
variantes, et precedes d'une introduction; par M. li. P. E. A. 
Sedillot. Paris, Didot, 1847-63, 8vo., 2 vols. 
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Vie de Djenghiz-kban, par Mirkhond; (texte persan). Paris, Didot, 1841, 

8vo. 
Ejusdem: Histoire des Sassanides (texte persan). Paris, Didot, 1843, 8to. 
Ejnsdem: Histoire des Saltans da Kharezm; texte persan accompag^l de 

notes historiqaes, g^giaphiqaes et philologiqaes. Paris, Didot, 

1842, 8yo. 
Chrestomathie en Tark oriental contenant plosiears oavrages de PEmir All- 

Schir, des extraits des M^moires da Saltan Baber, da traite da 

Miradj, da Tezkiret-el-Aylia et da Bakhtiar-Nameh, publies, ac- 

compagn^s d'ane tradaction fran9aise, d'ane m^moire sar la vie 

d'Ali-Schir, et de notes grammaticales, philologiqaes et aatres, 

par M. Qaatremdre. ler Fascicale. Paris, Didot, 1841, 8to. 
Elements de la langae malaise oa malaje, par Alfred Tagaalt. Paris. Imp. 

Imperiale, 1863, 8vo. 
Lettres et Pi^es diplomatiques ecrites en Malaj recneillies et pabliees ponr 

Bervir d'exercices de lectare et de tradaction aax eldves de Pecole 

rojale et speciale des langnes orientales yivantes. ler Fascicule. 

Paris, Didot, 1845, 8to. 
Chrestomathie Hindonstani. (UrduetDakori). Paris, Dondey-Dupre, 1847, 

8to. 
Chrestomathie Hindie et Hindonie. Paris, Imp. nat. 1849, 8yo. 
Badiments de la langae hindoastanie....par M. Garcin de Tassy — 2e ed. 

Paris, B. Dnprat, 1863, 8to. 
Ia langae et la litteratare hindonstanies en 1871. Rerae annaelle par M. 

Garcin de Tassy. Paris, Maisonnenve, 1872, 8yo. 
Les Aatears Hindoastanis et lenrs oarrages d'apr^s les biographies oiiginales. 

Par M. Garcin de Tassy. Seconde Edition. Paris, E. Thorin, 1868, 

8vo. 
Grammaire javanaise accompagnee de fac-simile et d'exercices de lecture 

par I'abbe P. Pavre. Paris, Imp. imperiale, 1868, 8vo. 
Dictionalre Javanais-fran^ais par I'abb^ P. Favre. Vienne, Imp. imperiale 

et royale, 1870, 8yo. 
Extraits da Homan d'Antar (texte arabe). Paris, Didot, 1841, 6vo. 
De la Philologie comparee et des langnes s^mitiqnes. Etude sar an systdme 

de formation des racines simitiqaes propose par M. Pabbe Legaest, 

par le P. A. Datau de la compagnie de Jesns. Paris, LecofEre, 

1860, 8to. 
Han-tseu thso-yao: Exercices progressifs sar les clefs et les phon^tiqnes de la 

langae chinoise, saivis de phrases familidres et de dialogues. 

Texte aathographi^. Paris, Daprat, 1845, 8yo. 
Ji-tch'ang-k'eon-t'eoa-hoa. Dialogues chinois h Pusage de Pecole speciale 

des langnes orientales yirantes public ayec une traduction et one 

Yocabulaire chinois-fran9ai8 de tons les mots. Par M. Stanislas 

Julien. Idre partie: Texte chinois. Paris, Dnprat, 1863, 8yo. 
San-4sea-king. Trium litteramm Liber h Wang-Pe-heou sub finem XIII 
saecnli composlti^i; sinicmn textnm adjecta 214 clayinm tabnla} 
edidit et in latintim rertit Stanislaas JuUon. Parisiis, B. Dnprat, 

1864^ in 8to. 
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Thsien-tsen-wen. Le Livre des mille mots, le pins ancien livre elementaire 
des chinois, public en chinois avec une doable traduction et des 
notes par Stanislas Julien. Paris, B. Duprat, 1864, 8yo. 

De rindustrie des Chinois au point de vue du commerce europecn, par Charles 
de Labarthe. Paris, Maisonneuve, 1870, ppt. 8vo. By M. Schef- 
fer, Administrateur de PEcole speciale des Langues oriental es 
vivantes (Paris). 

Keports on Trade at the Treaty Ports in China for the years 1871-2. Pu- • 
blished by orderr of the Inspector General of Customs. Shanghai, 
1874, 4to. (2 copies). By the Inspector General of Customs. 

HENRI CORDIER, 

Hon. Librarian N,-C.B. R. A. S, 

Shanghai, Jianuary Ist^ 1875. 



Shanghai, Decmnhei- 2Gth, 1873, 

To the Members of the Council 

OF THE North-China Branch of the . 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
Gentlemen, 

In the revised rules of the Society — the draft of which was 
circulated at the last Meeting among the Members, the objects of 
this Institution are set forth as follows: — The investigation of 
subjects connected with China and the neighbouring countries j — 
the publication of papers in a Journal; — and the formation of a 
Library and Museum. The Asiatic Society was instituted to serve 
as a medium for the diffusion of the knowledge of Chinese sciences, 
arts, hterature, history, manners and customs among foreigners^ 
and certainly this object is partly fulfilled by the above program- 
me. By having access to a Library the investigator will be able 
to carry out his research; the specimens exhibted in a Museum 
while they will afford to the man of science proofs of what he had 
only read in books, will furnish the mere observer with exact 
notions of things, of which he had formed a vague idea from de- 
sultory readings. The papers of the Journal appeal as a rule to 
the highest class of men engaged in the study of Chinese lore^ 
they are supposed never to have been published before; many of 
them open new fields of research; and consequently they can 
be of real use only to the more advanced student. The purpose 
of this letter is to ask the Committee to complete the task entrusted 
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to the Asiatic Society, by rendering their teaching popular, — and 
by popular I mean elementary. How many people have lived ten 
or twelve years in China, who have no clearer notion of what the 
Middle kingdom really is than the most sedentary of Europeans. 
How many are ignorant of the name of the dynasty now reigning- 
over so many millions of human beings; nay, how many are not even 
aware of the very name of the province they are living in ! I know- 
that by referring to the books published on the subject, people 
desirous of gaining knowledge will easily find the information 
required; I know that the works published on China are legion; 
but few men have time to read them thoroughly; fewer still are 
those who care to consult bulky compilations to obtain the Httle 
information they wish. I would therefore venture to suggest that 
under the auspices of the Society might be published, a series of 
tracts on subjects connected with China; one might treat of the 
government, another of music, a third of the geography of a 
province, and so on ; no more than eight or ten pages should be 
written for each tract. The necessity of such works is felt so 
much at home, that we see societies created for the sole purpose 
of issuing tracts to further the interest of some cause. Three 
Members of the Council might form the Committee having charge 
of deciding on the works worth publishing; only facts should be 
brought forward; all wild theories, — and they are plentifiil here, 
— should be careftdly discarded. Authors will not be lacking in 
Shanghai. Some years ago it was almost decided to reprint the 
Chinese Repository; this serial is obsolete, much of its contents is 
valueless; its reprint would be costly and its use not very great; 
a series of cheap tracts might embody some of the most interesting- 
and useful extracts on Government, Rehgion, etc. 

I beg the Council to excuse me for trespassing thus much on 
their attention. A more authoritative voice than mine would have 
given more chance of success to the proposal. I have taken the 
liberty of bringing it forward, feeling convinced that popularity is 
the great requisite of the Asiatic Society, and that the publication 
of cheap and useful tracts would tend to give it a greater share of 
public patronage than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

HENRI CORDIER, 
Hon, Librarian N.'C,B,R,A.S. 
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The idea of a Museum in Shanghai, though entertained on 
several occasions, could never he matured into any practical scheme 
owing to two reasons, viz. : — the want of proper accommodation, 
and the high salary which a skilled and professional curator would 
require. The Asiatic Society, however, having found a permanent 
home in its present building, thanks to the generosity of H. B. 
M.'s Government which presented the site; and to the subscrip- 
tions of the Shanghai community which furnished the necessary 
funds, — the first of these objections was removed. 

In the early part of the year, the celebrate*d naturalist Pdre 
David, being reluctantly compelled by failing health to give up 
his researches in China, passed through Shanghai on his way back 
to France; he had with him a native assistant named* Wong, a 
skilled Taxidermist and a careful painstaking man, who had been 
working under his personal supervision for some years. It was at 
once seen, that if this man could be engaged, he would not pro- 
bably want such a salary as would be too great a strain on the 
Society's resources, and by securing him the second difficulty 
would in consequence be met. He was accordingly communicated 
with. 

At the meeting of the Society on February 13th, 1874, the 
matter was brought forward by Mr. Michie, who proposed "That 
*^the Council be recommended to take immediate steps to organize 
" a Museum and to make arrangements with the Trustees of the 
"Recreation Fund for a loan of one thousand five hundred Taels." 
This was seconded by Mr. WyHe and carried. 

The next movement was a semi-private meeting of sundry gen- 
tlemen at the Asiatic Society's room on March 24th, whereat the 
following resolution was passed, — "That Messrs. Michie^ Groom, 
" Fitzgerald and Pryer, be appointed a committee to communicate 
"with the Council of the Asiatic Society, with a view to the es-' 
"tablishment of a Museum; and that they be requested to take 
"steps to engage the services of the Chinese curator, now with 
"Pere David; and to take such other steps as may be practicable 
"to carry out the resolutions passed at the Annual Meeting of the 
"Royal Asiatic Society." 
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This Committee, accordingly, waited on the Council at their 
meeting the following day; and after some discussion, a motion 
was carried, that the services of the aforenamed gentlemen should 
be accepted by the Council, and they were empowered to proceed 
with the Museum scheme. 

The Committee, therefore, at once engaged the man Wong, 
and set about making collections for the Museum. They also ap- 
plied for leave to add to their number, which was granted, and the 
following is their present body, with the departments the several 
gentlemen have undertaken to look after. 

Messrs. Medhurst, and Stronach, — Botany. 

Mr. Kingsmill, — Geology and Conchology, 

Mr. Keswick, — Septiles and Animals. 

Mr. Pryer, — Lepidoptera, 

Mr. Wylie, — Archceology and Numismatics. 

Mr. Quekett, — Icthyology. 

Messrs. Cordier, and Forbes, — Ethnology. 

Messrs. Hawtrey, and FitzGerald, — Birds. 

Mr. Taintor, and Dr. Gottturg, — Industry and Products. 

Dr. Henderson, — Microscopy. 

Pdre Aymeri. 
Little progress was made for some time; Mr. Wong set up a 
collection of skins, comprising about all the ducks obtainable in the 
Shanghai district, presented by Mr. Michie; but during the sum- 
mer he had very httle to do, and it was not till November that 
specimens began to come in in any number; since then, however, 
he has had his hands full all the time. The specimens have been 
chiefly birds, but several animals have also been set up. 

The district round Shanghai is a very poor one for making col- 
lections in nearly every branch of Natural History. The flat 
stretches of paddy and cotton fields, the absence of all hedges, and 
the "bald" character of the 'coimtry generally, give very poor 
results to the botanist. The Httle variation in the vegetation is 
the reason for a similar want of variety in the insect tribes; and 
the absence of wild and uncultivated spaces of ground, and the 
sameness of what small cover there is, causes the restriction to a 
very few species of what animals there are to be found in the 
neighbourhood. These causes together act upon the tribes of birds, 
though to a less extent, owing to their means of rapid locomotion. 
The alluvial nature of the soil is against the geologist; and the 
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river water is fresh and muddy for' a great distance outside the 
mouth of the Yangtse, so that the icthyologist is at great disadvant- 
age. In Icthyology, however, and to those interested in reptiles, 
there is still a large and partly undeveloped field of research. 

If Shanghai itself is thus poor in opportunities to the naturalist, 
considerable compensation is found in the fact that within two 
days' and nights' journey, a region is reached where the country is 
utterly wild, almost less explored by the scientific observer than 
any other part of the globe, and where, — not demanding an orga- 
nized expedition, — a rich harvest remains to be reaped in almost 
every branch of Natural History. It is from this district that I 
expect to see the majority of our Zoological additions for the next 
year or two. 

As contributions come in from other parts, this speciality in lo- 
cality will grow fainter, until in a few more years the Museum as- 
sumes its proper place, and the one it is our wish to see it occupy, 
of the Museum for China generally. 

Keeping exact correctness, as one of the things most to be de- 
sired to this end, few of the specimens in the Museum have yet 
been ticketed with their names. It is so extremely difficult for 
even the most practised observer to be exactly correct in naming 
any creature from descriptions or without comparison with standard 
specimens before him, that rather than run any risk of making a 
mistake, duplicates of nearly all our specimens are being set aside 
for transmission to England, there to be inspected and named by 
the highest authorities in their various branches, the same speci- 
mens will be sent back here, and not until then will names be 
affixed to any but the most well known species. As they will all 
be most carefully labelled before leaving here, in the extremely 
probable case of any new species turning up amongst them, the 
collector of each new one will obtain the necessary credit for it. 

The list of contributors is too long to be given here, comprising 
as it does most of the residents of*Shanghai and a great many at 
the outports, Chinkiang and Ningpo particularly; special thanks 
are due to many gentlemen for their exertions in procuring speci- 
mens for us, all through the winter. The result is that we have 
a collection of birds set up and on view numbering 256 specimens, 
115 species; — of animals 36 specimens, 24 species; — of reptiles 14 
specimens, 9 species. There are a great many shells, &c., which 
remain to be dealt with; and collections of plants and offish are 
being rapidly proceeded with. Theye are also some objects in 
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connexion with the arts and products of the country, in the hands 
of the members of the committee of those departments. All this 
together, may be regarded with some satisfaction, being as it is, 
the result of the labours of the last five months only, 

W. B. PRYER, 

Hon, Curator, 
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RULES 

OF THE 

NORTH-CHINA BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



I.— Name and Objects. 

1. The Name of the Society shall be "The North-China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society." 

2. The Objects of the Society shall be — 

a. The investigation of subjects connected with China and 

the neighbouring countries. 
h. The publication of papers in a Journal. 
c. The formation of a Library and Museum. 

II.— Membership. 

3. Members shall be classed as Resident, Non-resident, Ho- 
norary and Corresponding. 

4. Resident Members shall pay an annual subscription of $10; 
except missionaries in China, who on being proposed, seconded and 
duly ballotted for, shall be admissible to membership free of annual 
subscription, — ^but shall not be entitled to copies of the publications 
of the Society. 

5. Non-resident Members shall pay an annual subscription of 
$5. . ■ 

6. Honorary and Corresponding Members shall pay no sub- 
scription. 

7. Resident Members, on leaving Shanghai, may have their 
names transferred by the . Secretary to the list of Non-resident 
Members. 
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8. On or about the 30th of June of every year, the Treasurer 
shall prepare a list of those Members whose subscriptions for the 
preceding year remain unpaid, and such persons shall be deemed 
to have resigned their Membership. The operation of this rule, 
however, in any particular case, may be suspended by a vote of 
the Council of the Society. 

9. Candidates for Resident or Non-resident Membership shall 
apply in writing to the Secretary, and if approved of by the Council 
shall be recommended by them to the Society at a general meeting. 
This recommendation must be confirmed by vote or ballot at the 
general meeting next ensuing, when the Candidate shall be deemed 
duly elected. 

10. Honorary and Corresponding Members must be proposed 
by -the Council at a general meeting of the Society and ballotted 
for at the general meeting next ensuing. 

III.— Officers. 

11. The Officers of the Society shall be— 
A President, 

A Senior and Junior Vice-President, 
Not less than Four nor more than Six Councillors, 
A Secretary, 
A Treasurer, 

An Honorary Librarian, and 
An Honorary Curatw, 
to be chosen at the first general meeting in each year. 

12. Vacancies in the above offices shall be filled for the current 
year by a vote of the remaining Officers, but in case of death or 
absence of the President, his functions shall be discharged by the 
Senior Vice-President until the next annual meeting. 

IV.— CounciL 

13. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the Officers 
for the current year, and its duties shall be — 

a. To administer the affiurs, property and trusts of the 

Society. 
h. To recommend members for election by the Society. 
c. To decide on the eligibility of papers to be read before 

general meetings. 
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d. To select papers for publication in the Journal, and to 

supervise the printing and distribution of tiie said 

Journal. 
€, To select and purchase books, specimens, etc. for the 

Library and Museum. 
J*. To accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 
ff. To present to the Annual Meeting at the expiration of 

their term of office a Report of the proceedings and 

condition of the Society. 

14. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business once 
a month, or oftener if necessary. At Council meetings five Of- 
ficers shall constitute a quorum. 

15. The Coimcil shall have authority to make and enforce such 
bye-laws and regulations for the proper conduct of the Society''s 
affairs as may from time to time be expedient, subject to con- 
firmation by a general meeting. 

16. The Secretary shall have power to sanction the expenditure 
of the Society's funds to the amount of twenty-five taels, report- 
ing the same to the Council meeting next ensuing, but no larger 
sum shall be disbursed by the Treasurer without the sanction of a 
vote of the Council. 

v.— Meetings. 

17. The Annual Meeting shall be held in January of each year. 

18. General Meetings shall be held, when practicable, once in 
every month, and oftener if expedient, at such hour as the Council 
may appoint. 

19. At Meetings of the Society eleven members shall form a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

20. At the Annual Meeting the Council shall present a Report 
for the preceding year, and the Treasurer shall render an account 
of the financial condition of the Society. Officers for the current 
year shall also be chosen. 

21. The work of Ordinary General Meetings shall be the 
transaction of routine business (where a quorum is present), the 
reading of papers approved by the Council, and conversation on 
topics connected with the general objects of the Society. 

22. Whenever practicable, notice of the subjects intended to 
be introduced for discussion by any member of the Society should 
be handed in to the Secretary before the Meeting. 
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23. Visitors may be admitted to the Meetings of the Society, 
but no Qne unless a member shall be allowed to address the Meeting- 
except by invitation or permission of the Chairman. 

24. At all Meetings^ the President^ or in his absence the Senior 
Officer of the Council present, shall take the Chair, and in case of 
an equality of votes shall be entitled to a casting vote in addition 
to his own. 

VI.— Publications of the Society. 

25. A Journal shall be published, when practicable, every year 
under the supervision of the Council. It shall comprise a selection 
of the papers read before the Society, the Report of the Council 
and Treasurer, and such other original matter as the Council may 
deem it expedient to publish. 

26. Every member of the Society shall be entitled to one copy 
of the Journal, deliverable at the place of publication. The Council 
shall have power to present copies to other Societies and to dis- 
tinguished individuals, and remaining copies shall be sold at such 
prices as the Council shall from time to time direct. 

27. Twenty copies of each paper published in the Journal shall 
be placed at the disposal of the Author. 

28. The Council shall have power to sanction the pubhcation, 
in a separate form, of papers or documents laid before the Society, 
if in their opinion practicable and expedient. 

VII.— Popular Lectures. 

29. Occasional Poptdar Lectures upon literary or scientific sub- 
jects may be deHvered, under the sanction of the Council, on 
evenings other than those appointed for general meetings of the 
Society. On such occasions the Senior member of the Council 
present shall take the Chair. 

VIII.— Amendments. 

30. Amendments to these rules must be proposed in writing to 
the Council, who shall, after notice given, lay them before a 
general meeting of the Society. A committee of resident members 
shall thereupon be appointed, in conjunction with the Council, to 
report on the proposed Amendments to the general meeting next 
ensuing, when a decision may be taken. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I'le.ESIlDElTT'S -AODDIIESS 



T 



p«LivERED^ February i^th, 1874. 



THE annual meeting which completes the first decade of the* 
Society since its reorganizfition^ seems an occasion of which I 
may properly take advantage to address you a few practical, 
perhaps commonplace, remarks on the work and aims of our 
Association. You have honored me during the past year with a 
position, where I stand as the successor of men to whose special 
qualificatioBS I can lay no claim, and it is only in this humble way 
that I can even attempt to justify your choice. 

The report now in your hands shows that the general condition 
of the Society is flourishing; — that is, we are free from debt, with 
an income sufficient for our ordinary expenses. As regards our 
future, a gentleman who, under the name of ^' Old Mortality/' has 
written our history in a local paper, believes that our success de- 
pends on the "alnrighty dollar." One of his critics has rejoined,, 
that what we need is not money but life. We may say that both 
are right, in the sense that we need more members. To be really 
prosperous we must not only increase our income, but we must 
enlist the active interest and sympathy of a wider circle than now 
attends our meetings or reads our Journals. The public is too apt 
to look upon us as an assemblage of dryasdusts and crochet- 
mongers, held together by the necessity of mutual admiration. 
This idea ought to be dispelled, and I do not know of a better way 
than to present a review of our Transactions, which will show that 
the Society has definite, practical aims; and that, according to it»^ 
means, it has already done a large amount of useful work. 
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On the 16th of October, 1857, the late Dr. Bridgman delivered 
the Inaugural address to the "Shanghai Literary and Scientific 
Society," as we were first called. Excluding 1861, 1862 and 1863, 
during which, from various causes no meetings were held, the 
Society has had therefore an active existence of thirteen years. 
The Librarian's classified list of the twelve volumes of Transactions 
published during that time will, I think, surprise most persons, by 
the wide range of the subjects which have been discussed, and by 
the number of eminent names among our contributors. I propose, 
with your permission, to glance rapidly at the more noticeable 
articles which have appeared. 

The papers on the Geography of China are naturally the most 
numerous, and in the front rank may be placed Mr. Ney Elias' 
Report on the new mouth of the Yellow River. It should not be 
forgotten that it was under the auspices of our Society that Messrs. 
Elias and HoUingworth made the survey of the lower Hwang-ho, 
which settled one of the geographical and commercial questions of 
the day, Mr. Edkin s published in an early number a discussion of 
the historical evidence that the Yangtse River once flowed to the sea 
through three channels, the largest and most southern prooeeditig 
into Hangchow Bay, the middle branch entering th^ seia nettr 
Kwen-shan, and the northern corresponding generally with thd 
present channel. On the subject of the Yangtse, Captain Ward, 
R.N., also contributed to our Journal the first sailing direetions 
^hich were published for the voyage between Woosung and Han* 
kow. There are itineraries of journeys from Canton overland tb 
Hankow, by Dr. Dickson and Prof. Bickmore; from Peking to Shang- 
hai by Dr. Martin ; from Petersburg to Peking by Mr. Wylie; and 
by the same indefatigable traveller, voluminous notes of his wati'- 
derings in Bupeh, Szechuen and Shensi. Dr. Williamson'is thr^ 
{)kpers on the northern provinces of China; and indeed the bthei^ 
already mentioned, contain not only accounts of the plitced visitigd, 
t>ut tnuch concerniiig the history and condition 6f the people. Mr. 
Edkins has described th^ city of Confucius; and the late Hr. 
If ietrkham iiie city of Mencius. Hangchow has recentiy be^ii ex-» 
pioired by Mr. Moule, with reference to Marco Polo's femouS zt* 
count of old Khin^'sai, and those present at our last meeting will 
i^^member the interest that attached to Mr. Moule's r^^arches. 

On Formosa, there are three papers by Mr. Swinhoe; aiidlnoifti 
of the infortnation yet available regiirding Haihan, is probably coh* 
tained in the atticlies on that island by Messrs. Svfiahoe and Mayert. 
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TheriB are two sketches of the Miautze^ by Drs. Bridgpaan and 
Macgowan; but the history of these aboriginal tribes deserves a 
Xkore thorough study than has yet been given it. Possibly among 
them may be £>imd a clue to some of the ethnological riddles which 
continue to puzzle the learned of the West. 

The magnificent ruins of Cambodia have been described to us 
by Dr. Bastian and Mr. Thompson; and the former traveller illus- 
trated his paper by rubbings and drawings which are now in our 
archives. 

In the infancy of the Society, the opening of Japan lent a great 
interest to everything connected with that empire, and our earlier 
Journals contained much that was new and valuable on Japanese 
subjects. 

In the department of History and Antiquities, I may allude first 
to a series of ^jhronological tables by Mr. Mayers, presenting in a 
<M)nvenient form a .view of the successive Chinese dynasties and 
nders. Jn the paper read last year by Mr. Schmidt on the early 
history of Shanghai, there are many details of local interest. Mr. 
Edlqns has contributed a biographical sketch of Confucius and of 
his celel»rated oj^nent Meh Ts!. The latter found the secret of 
political and social stability, in the doctrine of equal and universal 
love; but Mr. Edkins points out how Meh Tsl differed fifom the 
Founder of Christianity in applying the principle. To the same 
45eries af bi(^aphies belongs Mr. Watters' sketch of Han Ytt, a 
champion of Confucianism who lived in the ninth century of our 
era. 

Coming down to our Wn times, we have two papers by Dr. 
Wellfl Williams, giving reminiscences of "old Canton," and an ac- 
ccfwfkt of the Aopierican Mission to Peking in 1859. I must alao 
mention the series of annual retrospects of events which form |t 
continuous, though condensed, rec^nrd of the foreign history of 
China for the past sixteen years. 

The Numismatist will find much of interest in the illustsated 
4)atalogu« of coins of the Ta*tsing dynasty, which Mr. Wylie has 
compiled and annotated. 

Perhaps time-honored notions were never more rudely shdcen 
than by Mr. Mayei»' now celebrated article on "Gunpowder and 
Fire-furms among the Chinese," which appeared in our Journal 
for 1869. Briefly stated, the results of Mr. Mayers' researches 
are,-^that, gunpowder ^obfibly became known to the Chinese Jrom 
foreign m^rce^y duripg the si^th century of our «ra,-rrand that these 
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is no evidence, previous to the fifteenth century, that the Chinese 
were aware of the value of Gunpowder as a propulsive agent. 

Several Chinese inscriptions have been translated and discussed. 
The most interesting papers in this department are, that by Mr. 
Medhurst on the celebrated *' Tablet of Yii," which purports to be 
a contemporary record of the efforts to subdue a devastating flood 
four thousand years ago, and that by Dr. Bushell on the Stone 
Drums at Peking, which are referred to the Chow dynasty. 

Of the articles on Legends and Legendary History, I can allude 
only to Mr. KingsmilPs discussion of the Mythical origin of the 
Chow dynasty, to Dr. EitePs account of the curious Buddhist fable 
which includes the Hoang-ho among the sacred rivers flowing 
from the Himalayan lake, and to Mr. Mayers' sketch of the rise 
and growth of the cult of the God of Literature in China. 

Mr. Watters has struck a rich vein of curious information in his 
articles on Chinese notions respecting Pigeons, Doves, and Foxes ; 
while Mr. Stent, in his paper on Chinese Legends, has given some 
interesting examples of the romances or tales which are current 
among the Chinese. If it is true, as Mr. Stent says, that almost 
every place in China has some legend attached to it; there is a 
mass of material for collectors of folk-lore, which must be not only 
interesting from its own quaintness, but useful for comparison 
with the legends of other nations. 

The most voluminous articles on Natural History have been 
contributed by French members of the Society; — ^by Mons. Simon, 
Notes on an Agricultural chart of China, and by P^re Armand 
David, an elaborate paper on the Natural History of the North 
and West of China. Further contributions from tlds distinguished 
naturalist may, I hope, be obtained when he returns from his 
present journey in Kiangsi. 

The Geological papers are, as might be expected, few in nimiber. 
They comprise. Notes on the ^reat alluvial plain of China by Dr. 
Lamprey; — on certain formations in Kwang-tung and the south- 
east of the empire, by Mr. Eangsmill; — and on recent elevations in 
the north, by Prof, feickmore. 

From the many papers on scientific subjects, I can only select 
the most prominent for mention. Dr. Macgowan's compilation of 
the Chinese reports of Cosmical phenomena observed near Shang- 
hai during thirteen centuries; and Mir. Wylie's List of Eclipses 
recorded in Chinese works, with remarks on Chinese notions res- 
pecting these events. It is hardly necessary to speak of the value 
of these documents to the historian or to the man of science. 
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There is a great variety of papers illustrative of the life and 
customs of the Chinese. Monsieur Simon has given a careful des- 
cription of the working of the small Mutual loan societies, and an 
examination of the Banking system of China ; both interesting sub- 
jects which deserve further study. The mode of examining lite- 
rary candidates is somewhat explained in the papers, by Dr. Kerr 
on the Canton Examination Hall 5 and by Mr. Moule on the Che- 
kiang Provincial Examination. Amateurs of Chess will find an 
interest in the notes by Messrs. Hollingworth and Himly on the 
Chinese game; and the scientific student of music, though not, 
perhaps, the lover of harmony, may be curious to learn the prin- 
ciples on which the Chinese evolve their unattractive melodies. 
For such there is ample information in Mr. Syle's paper on Chinese 
Musical Notation ; in the translation of an old work on Music by 
the late Dr. Jenkins ; in the illustrations of Chinese Lyrics by Mr. 
Stent; and in Mr. Dennys' article on Chinese Musical instruments. 

I have had to be prolix, in order to give you even a limited view 
of the scope and value of the Society's Journals. Nor will it de- 
tract from their merit that some of the articles are out of date, for 
the Society has been a pioneer in an imperfectly explored region; 
and it is the hard fate of pioneers to have their work remodelled 
by the very persons for whom they have cleared the way. We 
may be disposed to question some of the facts, or unwilling to 
accept some of the theories that have found a place in our Trans- 
actions, but we do not the less owe a debt of gratitude to those 
scholars and observers who have, in their pages, done so much 
real work in making China and the Chinese better known. We 
may point with pride to the honored names of Bridgman and 
Williams among our earliest contributors, and when we find in our 
list of working members men hke Edkins, Wylie, Swinhoe, David 
and Mayers, not to mention many others, we may safely refer to 
our Journals to repel the reproach that the Society is sufPering 
from atrophy. 

Still, it cannot be denied that much remains to be done, and I 
venture, on behalf of your Council, to offer some suggestions for 
the future. 

One of the first aims of the Society was the foundation of a 
Museum, but as you are aware, many years passed before we had 
even a settled home. At length, however, a generous gift from 
Mr. Hanbury paved the way for other subscriptions and enabled 
the Society to erect under the friendly superintendence of Mr. 
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Kingsmill, the commodious building where we are assembled. We 
«re henceforward free from many of our old anxieties, and we maj 
now venture to hope that our Museum may become something 
more than an idea during the present year. You will ask how? 

There is in this building, a room admirably suited for a Museum, 
which we have the privilege of renting at a moderate annual 
charge ; and I am authorized to state, that the Trustees of the Re* 
creation Fund will be ready to lend to the Society, at low interest^ 
a sum sufficient to purchase the necessary fittings, luid even a 
certain number of objects for exhibition. 

The scope of the Museum would be humble at first, but there 
would be little difficulty in rapicQy filling the Natural History de- 
partment with specimens of the animals and birds and insects of 
this neighborhood. An herbarium of local plants would find a 
place here; and a geological cabinet, with a European collection of 
minerals and fossils, as a standard of comparison. We should also 
expect to see, in a port like Shanghai, a complete display of every- 
thing connected with the preparation of Tea and Silk. Models, 
xirawings and specimens. Indeed we might hope before long to 
heve illustrations of the general industrial products of this Empire. 
The newspapers have made us femiliar with the Chinese Court in 
the Vienna Exhibition, and we can hardly doubt that timely ap- 
{ilication to the Inspector General of Customs might secure for otff 
Museum duplicates of a part of that splendid collection which he 
«ent to Europe. Missionaries scattered throughout China, and 
residents at other ports wotdd also assist us, and, in iact, the Mu- 
seum once feirly started, contributions would naturally gravitate 
to it from every quarter. 

Such a Museum would soon need a paid curator, and would en- 
(tail other expenses beyond our ordinary means. Although I am 
^sanguine enough to trust largely to the Hberality of Shanghai, I 
,4o not hinge ^e financial success of the project on the amount of 
fiiture donations. We have, I beUeve, an adequate, though an 
untried resource in the institution of lectures on subjects of ge- 
neral interest. Such lectures have dlways been included in the 
scheme of this Society, but from various causes have never been 
delivered under our auspices. It is at last my privilege to say that it 
needs only an expression of your approval, to complete the arrange- 
^ments for a series during the coming spring. Eightly directed, 
>theee lectures will meet an intellectual want long felt in Shanghai, 
but looking at them, for the present, only as a 43ource of inccnne^ 
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I may sajr briefly that th^ proceeds of tickets^ at moderate charges, 
and for the limited audience which can be seated in this hall^ would 
meet the. expenses of the Museum during* the first few years. 
Afterwards, we may assume, that as the Museu m grows in import* 
ance, it will grow in public faror, and may be safely left to the 
6are of our successors. 

The establishment of the Museum will no doubt encourage the 
growth of our Library in certain departments where it is now la- 
mentably deficient. For works relating to China, perhaps our col- 
lection is unique, and in foreign books on this subject its increase 
must needs be slow ; but it would be easy to make exten^ve and 
Taluable additions to our Library of native works. 

In the second volume of our Transactions, Dr. Macgowan pub- 
lished some notes on ^'Chinese Bibliography," wherein among 
other suggestions, he urged the Society to found a Chinese Library. 
He explained how the great collections of books in China are, 
from obvious causes, closed to native readers, and he drew a hopeful 
picture of the day when the completeness and accessibility of our 
Chinese Library, might even attract native scholars in search of 
information about their own country or their own literature, ^ce 
Dr. Macgowan wrote, Shanghai has definitely taken her place as 
the most important city in this part of the empire. Thousands 
of native visitors come here to-day, where a few score came then. 
tf those who belong to the literate class,—- that class which the sad 
events of late yeitfs have shown to possess enormous power in 
moulding the public opinion of China, — ^were to find here a foreign 
Society, opening fireely to them the doors of a rare Library of their 
own authors, might not a bond of union be gradually estaUished 
between two races of thinkers who now seem hopelessly sundered ? 
Ifight we not expect that each visitor would take away with him 
a new and a better appreciation of foreign character? I confess 
I Ihink the experiment is worth trying, even though we, who plant 
tiie seed, may not hope to reap the harvest. 

There are many to whom such views will seem Utopian. I an** 
swap simply, that we ourselves,— the foreign community,— will be 
the first and greater gainers by such a Library, even though no 
Chinese student ever crosses our threshold. 

In discussing the classes &i Chinese books for this coUecti<m, 
Dr. Macgowan drew special attention to the works called "Topo^ 
graphies,'' which differ firom our Guide Books uid Gaeetteers in 
that they contain, besides geo^^phical details, perfect encyolqras- 
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dias of information respecting the several provinces, departments 
or districts. The value of an extensive collection of such works 
can hardly be over-estimated. To take only a single instance. 
One of the most important questions which now affects the com- 
mercial future of this port, is the silting up of the river. When^ 
as must soon happen, the opinions of eminent engineers are sought 
as to the best means of averting the threatened danger, we may 
be sure that they will begin their labors by enquiring into the 
past history of the local watercourses. Foreign observation extends 
over a very few years and over a Hmited area, while native evi- 
dence is open to the same objections, and is more difficult to obtain. 
I believe that only in the colorless but fidthful pages of the Chi- 
nese topographies, can the scientific observer find such &cts, res- 
pecting the secular changes in the Yangtse delta, as shall explain 
to him the real import of the changes of to-day. I am convinced 
that this Society may materially aid in solving this grave problem, 
by collating fi*om the Kiangsu topographies, notices of the diflTer- 
ent streams which intersect the province, — and of their alterations 
during historical times. An extended and critical study of this 
kind, would lead to a proper understanding of this complicated 
system of watercourses. It is practical work within our scope, — 
work which the public may fidrly look to our Society to direct, and I 
earnestly commend it to your attention during the coming year. 

I alluded in the early part of my remarks to the necessity of 
widening the circle of our supporters and firiends. Now, up to the 
present time, those persons who have taken an active interest in 
the Society have had no other means of testifying their good-will 
than by giving books or writing papers. . But for every man ready 
to give his time and labor to a formal paper, there are probably 
ten who would be glad to send in rough memoranda of their ideas 
or observations, if we had a '' Manuscript Department," where doc- 
uments not intended for publication could be kept for reference. 
It is easy to see how much valuable material now lost to us would 
in time be collected. Diaries of journeys, descriptions of inter- 
esting places, copies of inscriptions, sketch maps, accounts of agri- 
cultural or industrial processes, observations on the manners and 
customs of the people, notes on Geology or Natural History, 
would all find a fitting place here; — they would be catalogued in 
each year's Journal, and abstracts of the more interesting papers 
might be published by our Editorial Committee. You will notice 
that I have only cited such contributions as almost every member 
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of the community would be able to offer, — from the man whose 
walks never extend beyond the settlement, to the sportsman whose 
up-country trips last for weeks at a time. It is not unhkely that 
there are districts within what I may call the sporting radius, which 
are better known to foreigners than to the Chinese themselves; at 
any rate, so long as we fail to enlist, by some means or other, the 
co-operation of the Shanghai shooting parties, we are certainly 
wasting opportunities of gaining accurate knowledge of the con- 
dition and progress of the people among whom we hve. Year after 
year, hundreds of intelligent men traverse this province in every 
direction, and the least observant of them must acquire some in- 
formation which would be valuable if recorded, but which is now 
lost, or only detailed to a few friends. Surely the purchasers of 
Mr. Groom's convenient "Sportsman's Diary" might employ some 
of its blank pages, for notes of a more lasting interest than the 
mere register of game bagged j and it may be hoped, that the ac- 
comphshed author may add to his next edition a chapter on *' what 
to observe and what to record." 

I have already trespassed too long on your patience, but if, as 
I believe, my suggestions have a practical bearing, I am confident 
that they will commend themselves to you, and through you to an 
ever-increasing number of thoughtfiil men. This Society is now, 
more than ever able to take a prominent part in collecting and 
diffusing a knowledge of China and the Chinese. Let us not forget 
that our duties multiply with our opportunities. 
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NOTES ON COL. YULE'S EDITION OF MARCO POLO'S 
"QUINSAY."* 



• By thb Rbt. G. E MOULE. 

IN reading this admirable rendering of a gorgeous story, my 
attention — after the Text — was divided between the Map and 
the copious Notes, 

(A) The Map, a beautiful clear lithograph, seems to have been 
based upon the "General Map of the department"! ^^ the Hang- 
chow Foo-che; but with modifications, partly suggested by other 
maps in the same work, partly by Europeans to whom Col. Yule 
looked for translation of Chinese characters and other information. 

The errors it contains are perhaps worth noting. 

In the first place, the accomplished editor seems not to be aware 
of the unscientific character of Chinese maps, even since the new 
views of topography acquired from the Jesuits. Col. Yule, in one 
of his notes, deplores his ignorance of the scale on which the 
Chinese originals of his Map are framed. In fact, they are not at 
all tied to scale. The "General Map," mentioned above, on a 
sheet measuring 10 in. by 8 in. presents a view of an area, perhaps 
fifty miles square, containing Hang-chow Foo and its six dependent 

* Bead before the Society on the 8th December, 1873. 

t Foo-king too {]^^M) ^^^ & 10 oi Hang-chow Foo-che (It W fl5^^) 
ed. temp. Kien-lnng, about 1785. 
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District cities. Hang-chow itself is, say, four miles from north to 
south on the longest straight line. Foo- jang Heen is distant ahout 
twenty miles as the crow flies. Yet the topographer who could 
allow only 2^ inches for this distance, allots 2 inches for the length 
of the great city. The Map is in fact rather a topographical re- 
pertory, with some hnes also to indicate the contour of the land, 
than a map in our sense of the word. It is better than the speci- 
men of Sung map-making preserved in the same Chinese work; 
but it is utterly without accuracy of any kind. 

Judging from my own copy, it is possible that some additional 
inaccuracies have been occasioned by the wearing out of the wood- 
cut. For example, tJie plain between the River and the Hills south- 
west of Hang-chow is altogether too large. The Hills having been 
drawn in relief, and not projected on a plane surface, that plain 
ought to disappear entirely, being hidden by the lofty Hills. It 
varies in fact from about a mile in width (measured from the 
Phoenix Hill Gate at right angles to the River), to zero at the foot 
of the bluff on which stands the Pagoda of the Six Harmonies. 
My original, in the present condition of the wood-cut, interposes 
at the latter point, ^-inch, equal to half a mile if the scale of the 
city be observed. And here Col. Yule's artist, having no inde- 
pendent knowledge of the ground, has expanded zero into a still 
more considerable dimension. This circumstance has necessarily 
vitiated the conjectural line drawn by Col. Yule, from the data in 
Mr. Green's very interesting paper on Hang-chow, * to represent 
the figure of the walls in the T'ang and Sung periods. 

The remaining topographical mistakes seem to be due to the 
oversight of Col. Yule's contemporary informants. The principal 
are these. 

The Soman Catholic Church, placed in the north-east angle of 
the city, is actually to the west of its long axis. It would not be 
far out if transposed to a spot enclosed by a loop of canals, not far 
from the Woo-fin Gate, where a small building, probably the Wan- 
show Kung or *' Imperial Temple," has been laid down. The 
Church is sHghtly south of east from that Temple. The Chief 
Street went wrong with the Church. It has for centuries — ^notably 
in the Sung period — connected the Woo-lin GateXai^ciently the 
Yu-hang Gate) on the north, with the Fung-shan Gate on the south ; 
skirting the smaller canal, as it runs between it and the Church, 

* Vide "Chinese Kecorder," November and December, 1S69. 
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and following the 'bend (really a rectangular bend) of that camil 
as it merges in the great Middle Canal ; which is the water tho- 
roughfare for all traffic between the River on the south and the 
Grand Canal on the north. 

The transposition of the Church is so singular a mistake that I 
venture to suggest an explanation of it. Outside the Church gate 
is a stone Tablet erected in the eighth year of Yung-ching (about 
A.D. 1730), to commemorate the expulsion of the Missionaries, 
and the conversion of their Church into a Temple of the ''Queen 
of Heaven." The inscription charges the Missionaries with having 
"got possession of land in the north-east angle of the city." The 
land is undoubtedly the present site, and it is hardly probable that 
a document, signed by a Viceroy, and carefully engraved on stone, 
should contain a slip of the pen. The solution suggested to me, 
by local tradition respecting the ancient form of the city, is that 
at some former period the Lake actually was included within the 
walls, whilst the eastern canal was (beyond a doubt) excluded. 
Under these circumstances the spot in question would be east, 
instead of west, of the greater axis of the city. It might retain a 
local denomination, acquired at that time, down to a period when 
everything was altered ; and the pedantry of the Mandarin who 
draughted the edict might choose to make use of this obsolete de- 
nomination. 

Whatever this solution may be worth, the ^'north-east angle" 
of the inscription appears to have been relied upon by Col. Yule's 
informant, as more trustworthy than the results of his personal 
observation. I do not know what Mr. Gardner's authority is for 
ascribing the present Church, or its "facade," to Nestorian times. 
There is nothing to warrant it in the edict, * in the topographies 
80 far as I can find, nor I should say in the architecture. The 
front is a substantial erection of perhaps eighteen feet high, pierced 
by three semicircular arches. The arrangement is Chinese; the 
sculpture, in shallow relief, a cross between Chinese and romanesque. 
I gathered from the Missionary! who shewed me the place in 1864, 
that he believed the whole to have been the work of the Kang-he 
period (seventeenth century). 

TJie portion^ of Wall marked a — ^b, shews no signs of having 
been otherwise than erect, and in good repair for years past. 

* Vide Paper by C. Gardner, Esq., in the "Journal of the North-China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Societj" for December, 1867, pp. 21-31. 
f M. Montagneux. 
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Neither is there any indication in maps, books, or tradition, of its 
having been removed; although the gate at that point, like almost 
every other gate, is said* to have been at one time or another 
blocked up. 

The Palace of Kienluvg must be transposed from the neigh- 
bourhood of the wall, to the south shore of the island JiOO'Shan, 
near the erection marked Wan-lan-ko, 

This island should be connected at its western end with the shore 
by a bridge. Possibly it and the Fang- Sang- Che are Marco's 
" two islands ;" though I think the little Hu'Sin'ting island was also 
famous in Sung times. The latter two islands have drifted consi- 
derably from their true positions in tlie Map, Hu-sin-ting eastward 
and Fang-Sang-Che northward. 

The Ching- Hwang- Miao is placed where in fact the city wall 
runs. It ought to be on the crest of the nortlurnmost ridge of 
the intramural hills. 

The Palaces (Tamuns) of Viceroy (Tsung-tuh) and [Lieut.] 
Governor (Foo-tae) are both east of the Central canal, south and 
north respectively of the branch canal which runs south-east. 
By Palace of Gooernor understand Tsung-tuKs Yamun, and place 
the FoO'tae^s Yamun on the other bank of the little canal, and the 
thing required will be done. P. of Viceroy appears to stand for 
the southern "Imperial Temple" ( Wan-show Kwig). 

The gate at the south-east corner ought to be How-cJiaou (^not 
Homhao) M,f and to be rendered "Tide-awaiting" (^not Tide 
Protecting) G. 

There are a few minor inaccuracies; but none perhaps that affect 
the practical value of the Map. 

(B) To pass now to the wonderfully interesting Notes on Mar- 
co's famous rhaj^sody of the Manzi capital. There seems to be 
hardly anything here which one can venture to correct. But some 
iUustraHons may be drawn from the topographies. Of these I 
possess three, all of which were used by my lamented friend Mr. 
Green in compiling his paper for the (Foochow) "Chinese Re- 
corder" quoted by Col. Yule. They are the Jin-ho Heen-che (in 
28 sections, ed. temp. Kang-he, ann4) 1688), the Se^hoo Chef . 
"Topography of the West Lake," a beautiftdly edited book (in 48 



* In the Yuen and Ming Topographies, quoted in contemporaiy CAe. 
t fISB not 
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sections ed, temp. Kien-lung, anno 1771), and the Hang-chaw Foo- 
chs*^ (also of Kien-lung, anno 1785, in 110 sections, of which 
however, 35 sections are unhappily missing). 

Before I transcribe a few extracts which seemed worth present- 
ing, in illustration of the subject, it may be well to summarize the 
testimony they offer in confirmation or otherwise of Marco Polo's 
account. 

The principal points I have had in view, in the very limited 
reading of these voluminous works for which I have found leisure, 
are the dimensions and comprehension of the Sung city, the bridges 
and market squares, the palace and imperial residence, and the 
luxury and pleasure-seeking of the inhabitants. 

The old Sung map, and the extracts from earlier topographies, 
which go to make up a great part of those of the present dynasty, 
contain much that throws light upon these topics. 

I. With regard to the size of the city, Col. Yule has already 
gathered from the notes furnished by Mr. Green, that a wall of 
70 le in circuit was built at the close of the T'ang dynasty, about 
the end of the ninth century of our era; and that it was added to 
by the Sung Emperor, Kaou-tsoong, f who first made Hang-chow 
the seat of empire. Thus a total not far short of 100 fe would be 
obtained, and Marco Polo's statement is confirmed; only substi- 
tuting le for miles. With respect to its comprehension the great 
difficulty is in fixing the eastern and western boundaries. The 
extreme south or south-western point is clear enough, namely the 
Luh'ho Ta, % a fine pagoda, on a sharp bluff rising sheer out of 
the river to a height of nearly a hundred feet, upwards of four miles 
from the Fung-shan Gate. One point on the north is also ascer- 
tained with tolerable certainty, namely the Ked-ching Heangj 
*'Lane of the Lining wall," at the mouth of which, the principal 
north gate of the Sung days stood. This " Mouth of the Ked-ching 
Heang^^ — the intersection of the lane of that name with the great 
northern street — ^is a point a mile and a half or two miles beyond 

* This is the only copy of the Foo-che I have been able to hear of in this 
neighbourhood since the rebel troubles. I met with it at a book-stall in 
Hang-chow soon after I arrived, in 1865 I think. The authorities are about 
to reedit the Provincial Topography ( Che-keang T'ung-che) ; but not at present, 
the minor topographies. 

f Commencement of 12th century. 

X The building of the present Pagoda after repeated destructions by fire^ 
is recorded on a fine tablet of the Sung period stiU standing. 
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the present north wall. The north-eastern point is laid at a bridge 
outside the present Kang-shan Gate, which I cannot as yet iden- 
tify. And the gouth-eastern angle is not fiirther indicated than 
by the vague straight line of the Sung map which runs south 
beyond the How-chaou Gate far enough to include one dry gate 
and two water gates. If the old How-chaou Gate stood on the 
site of the present, and if the water-courses remain as they were 
on that side, this would bring the south-east angle almost down 
to the river's bank; and the Kea-hmty Gate,* the southern gate 
of the palace, would fiirnish the fugitive Emperor a convenient 
exit to his ships, whilst Bayan was knocking at his northern gates 
beven or eight miles off. 

But the only data that seem at all fixed on the east and west 
lines respectively, are, on the east a gateway at present insulated 
but built like a city gate, which now spans one of the approaches 
to the FoO'tu^s Yamun. It is called the Chin-tung LoWy\ a name 
analogous to Chin-hoe LowX appHed to the ^^Drum towers" in 
Chinese cities. But a lane which runs past it, and a bridge a little 
south of it still go by the name of Paou-gan, § the Sung name of 
one of the east gates, in the same relative situation as the ^* Tower," 
with regard to the How-chaou Gate, and one or two other land- 
marks. 

Again the Paou-gan lane as it runs north, after deflecting a 
little to the west, takes the name of Ching-fow Heang, ** Lane of 
the Head of the wall;^^ a designation explained in the books to 
commemorate the fact, that it occupies the site of the old Simg 
east wall, pulled down as it was gradually, under the Mongols, 
when all city walls were of design allowed to fall into ruin. This 
line, I imagine, is a tolerably safe one, to indicate the general di- 
rection of the east wall; and it excludes, as does also the Sung 
map, the present eastern canal; and suggests that, — whilst the 
How-chaou Gate and those beyond it, on the south, and the Kang- 
shan Gate, on the north, may have stood on a line as far east as 
they do at present, — ^the waist of the city must at that period have 
been bounded by a line lying between the central and eastern 
canals, and for the most part parallel with both of them. 

•f "Eastern-barrier Tower." 

X ** Sea-barrier Tower." 

§ "Peace-keeping," -fie 5f • 
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On the west side the present Drum, tower — a gateway which 
springs from the north-eastern spur of the hill, and spans the 
chief street — appeared to be at first a certain datum, indicating 
that the wall which — after turning from the river at the Luh-ho 
TS, pierced the hills in a north and north-easterly line, and then 
ran along the borders of the lake, past the great Luy-foong TS, — 
skirted the hill foot as far as this point, and thence (the old Chaou- 
t'een Gate* standing here) turned and ran north-west for the 
angle at the Ked-chhig Heang, This still seems to me most pro- 
bable. But one passage from a Ming topography, certainly de- 
scribes this Chaou-feen Gate as a gate "i« the midst of the cityy^ 
in fact what the *'Drum tower" now is, and what the Chaou-t^een 
Gate too is represented to be in the Sung map. If this latter view 
is correct, it seems to mejvst possible that the wall actually did run 
west of the lake according to popular tradition ; and presented the 
square and capacious figure given by the Sung draughtsman. 
Against this, however, is the absence of all mention of such an 
extent in the books so far as I have read, and the repeated descrip- 
tion of the contour of the city, as resembling a Dice-box f with a 
small waist and expanded extremities. 

II. The BridiieSy neither of the Sung Map, nor of the existing 
city, will justify Marco's number. Some of them, especially out' 
side the present north wall, are lofty enough for large river junks 
to carry their masts in passing them; but all told, they seem 
never to have numbered more than from one to two hundred* 

III. I have found no certain account of rnarhet squaresy though 
the FayigyX of which a few still exist, and a very large number 
are laid down in the Sung Map, mainly grouped along the chief 
street, may perhaps represent them. 

The fact of the markets for different articles having formerly 
been held in separate localities, is attested by tradition, and, e.g., 
by the following note (in the Se-hoo C1ie)\ on the Choo-tow Heang. 
** It is said that in Sung times each market had its separate loca- 
lity; but this lane was alone exempt from all restriction." 



t Literally, I think, j^ ^ is a drum with a slender middle. 

§ Vol. 20, § 47, fol. 8. Extr. from the " Se-hoo yew-Ian Che," (qu?) of the 

Ming period. 
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Being upon the subject of markets, it may be well to remark 
that the larger gamey red deer and fidlow deer, is now never seen 
for sale. Hog-deer, wild swine, pheasants, water-fowl, and every 
description of '^vermin" and small birds are exposed for sale, not 
now in markets, but at the retail wine shops. Wild cats, racoons, 
otters, badgers, kites, owls, etc., etc., festoon the shop-front along 
with '* game," animals and birds. I have never seen anj pears ap- 
proaching to Marco Polo's description. A large coarse fruit about 
the size and quality of an English baking pear is the chief des- 
cription offered. Shan-tung " snow pears " are sold in the grocers' 
and cook-shops, and there are one or two local varieties that are 
eatable. The yelhm peaches must be, I think, the hwang mei* or 
''cling-stone" apricot, a fragrant but sour fruit common all over 
this part of China, and which here gives the name to the "rainy 
season "t of June. I never saw any but pink and white peaches; 
some of the former with deep claret-coloured juice. Fair grapes 
come from Soo-chow and from the north, and a good many are now 
grown here. 

IV. I come now to the Palace — ^the situation of which is ap- 
proximately fixed both by the Sung map, and by the notices which 
occur in the accounts of various monasteries, as also in miscella- 
neous antiquarian remarks throughout the topographies. It was 
south and south-east of the present city; and apparently included 
a large portion, perhaps at one time the whole summit of the 
massive hill, called the "Phoenix Hill" ( Fung-hwang Shan). 
The lower slopes of the hill were, excluded from the demesne, if 
we may believe the Sung map, which places the "Monastery of 
Brahma" (Fan-feen Sze)X on the line of the southern wall of 
the city, at a considerable interval from the wall of the '^ Great 
Interior'' § or Palace. Fan-t'een Sze is at present in a very much 
reduced condition; and it has never, probably, enjoyed its original 
prosperity since the Sung migration ; — so at least say the books. 
But in the early years of the Northern Sung, when Ts'een Shuh 
£K1i( ruled the united kingdoms of Hoo and Yueh, it was a splen- 
did foundation; and two stone ChwangW covered with Buddhist 

§ *«. 

I IS literally "state nmbrellas," bat applied to polygonal erections in 
Bolid stone in front of Bnddhist Conyents. 
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inscriptions, and bearing the date and the signature of Prince 
Ts'een, still stand as memorials of its best days. These are re- 
ferred to in the topographies. Two similar Chwang stand in front 
of the well-known Convent of Lin-yiUy bearing date the second 
year of K*ae-paou. * 

Besides the Imperial Palace itself, other houses or monasteries 
are more or less connected, in the books, with the Imperial sojourn 
in Hang-chow. A garden, near the present Ts'ing-po Gate, is 
the scene of one anecdote which may be worth transcribing; and 
a monastery! west of the lake, between it and the Lin-yin Sze, 
is said to have been the residence of a favourite concubine, and 
the scene of Imperial diversions. The tone in which the Imperial 
personages are spoken of, and one or two express statements, agree 
with what seems to be impHed by Marco, namely that they lived 
on much more affable terms with their faithful commons than sub- 
sequent Chinese dynasties seem to have done. 

V. Of the luxury of the period and its devotion to pleasure, 
evidence occurs everywhere. Hang-chow went at the time by the 
nickname of the melting-pot for money. The use, at houses of 
entertainment, of linen and dUer-plate appeared somewhat out of 
keeping in a Chinese picture. I cannot vouch for the hnen, but 
here is the plate. — ^'In the lane of the Eight Genii, there was in 
the Sung period, a Tea-house called by the same name. The most 
famous Tea-houses of the day were the Fa-seen (Eight Genii), 
the ^Pure delight,' the ^ Pearl,' the ^ house of the Pwan family,' 
and the ^Two and two,' and * Three and three' J houses. In these 
places they always set out bouquets of fresh flowers according to 
the season.... At the counter were sold ^Precious thunder' Tea,§ 
Tea of fritters and onions, || or else Pickle broth; and in hot 
weather, wine of snow bubbles and apricot blossom, or other kinds 
of refrigerating liquor. IF Saucers, ladles and bowls were all of 
silver." ** 

♦ Circa 972. Those at Fan-t'een Sze are somewhat earlier. The in- 
scriptioDS are in heaatif ul style. The stone is the grej limestone or spurious 

marble, called here (^ J9J -S) T*ae-hoo shik after the T'ae-hoo. 

t The Tseih-k'ing Sze, $k&^' 

t Jtm^H perhaps rather means— " Double honours" "Treble 
honours." 

§ «m^. 

II Qu. Kettle broth? 

^ ftff B^ fife lit. "stomach contracting liquor." 
♦♦ Sc'hoo Che, Vol. 20, fol. 4. 
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A brief notiee of the chief street, when it serred as tiie aTeiiiie 
to the Palace, occurs on the next page, and should have been 
quoted in connexion with the remarks on the Palace aboYO. 
*'The Ckuvff-ehing bridge* is commonly called 8eay bridge. 
Hence southwards to the Meridian Gate,t was the Imperial road 
of the Sung days, 13,600 feett in length. In old times it was 
paved with stone flags, 35,300 odd in number. In the seventh 
year of Heen-shun (not long before Bayan came), the Governor 
Tseen Shwoh-yew replaced all defective and broken fli^ to the 
number of 20,000 slabs; after which nine cars might move abreast 
over a way perfectly smooth and straight, as an arrow. Under 
the Mongols the populace gradually encroached upon the roadway .** 

Before giving a few longer extracts from the topographies, 
illustrative of the topics summarized above, I may observe here 
that one of the difficulties attending the principal passage for tracing* 
the ancient wall, is the ambiguous use of tibe term Ked-^hmgy § 
(Lining, Inner, or Contiguous wall). In one of the early records 
quoted,*--K)ne of the Ming period, — it is stated, that under the last 
of the Mongols, an insurgent Chinese || had estaUished himself 
in Hang-chow, and begun to fortify it, when he was attacked by 
Taohe Timur, chief of the Hing-6ing,ir and his able Chinese lieu-- 
tenant Yang Hwan-tsay. The interval between the besi^ers* 
lines and those of the besieged was hence called Xed-cMnff, and 
still gives its name to the lane outside the present north wall. 
Upon this the editor of the "Travelling companion for the Se-hoo"** 
remarks, that this will not account for the use of the name 
centuries before the Mongol domination. He seems to conclude 
that it originated from the fact, that this wall served as a lining, 
or inner work, to the great "Net wall "ft or enceinte. 

The only oojection to this is^ that the lining appears to have 
existed before the outer wall was built. On tne whole it is 
probable that the Suy wall is meant ^ but nothing seems to be 
recorded of the position ot this wall. 

* 't'lEfil- ThiB is Uie first bridge inaide the WoQ-UnGata. 

t J]E fiS PI aliaa "Phoenix HUl Gate,'* 

X This gives only about 2| miles, a rery low estimate. 

§*» 

H SS aliat ^ lb tt pretender to the principalis of Woow 

Iff a. 

ttl|l«- 
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Extract I. From the Jin-ho Hem-ehe, § I, fol. 9. [This 

Sassage, a quotation from much earlier records, is given with slight 
ifierenceSi in each of the three topographies I have consulted. J 
On th* anotantftrtifl. '* Under the Suy dynasty* Yang-suh built the 
•ation.«fHanr^w. ^^11 36 Ic and 90 paces m circuit. Under the 
Tangt it remained unchanged; but under Chaou-tsung in the 
second year of the period King-fuh, J the dynastic Marqms Ts*een 
Kew§ (sovereign prince of Woo and Yuen), <fec., <fi;c., cjJled out 
200,000 of the people, and the soldiery of thirteen fiefe,|| and with 
their labour built a new enceinte from the Tsin-wang Shan IF at the 
^Lining wall,' eastward along the river's bank, and running to the 
lake Ts'een-thang,** by the hill Hoh^ and the Fan creek, ff a 
circuit of 70 le. 

"There were ten gates, — 1, the Cliaoii-feen^ now the CMn-Jiae 
Low (Drum Tower), at the foot of the hill Woo. 2, the Lung' 
skan, west of the present Luk-ko Td (Six harmonies Pagoda). 
8, the Chuh-chay (bamboo cart), south-east of the present Wang- 
seen Bridge, i. New OatCj east of the present T'an Bridge. 
6, the Nan-foOy outside what is now Ts'een Bridge Gate. 6. the 
Pei-i^oo, outside what is now old Ts'ae-sze Gate. 7, the Yen^ 
heaau Gate, west of what is now "Old Yen-keaau'^ (Salt Bridge). 

8, the Se-hwan G%te, at the foot of the present Luy-fting Pagoda. 

9, the Pih'kfvany within (v. 1. at the mouth of) the KeS-ching 
Lane. 10, Paou'fS Gate, outside the present Kang-shan Gate, 
at Woo-sin Bridge." II 



♦ A.D. 589 to 618. f 618 to 907. % Circa 893. 

§ Ean^he seems to pronoance Ts*een Lew (0til?) or Leaou, which I see 
Mr. Wylie reads it. My Hang-chow friends are obstinate for Kew. 

!»• , 

Y This is called at present the W£ UI << King Asoka's Hill.'' Its 
old name is traced to a visit of the great Tsin Che-hwang-te, who came (down 
the Yang-tsze?) to Hang-chow, and quitting his bark ontside the Fei-kwan 
Gate, ascended the hill to reconnoitre the ford. 

** The Se-hoo. 



ff The Hoh hill and Fan creek have escaped me. 



iX Of these bridges, 1, 2, 3, 8 and 9 have tolerably good marks to identify 
them withal; 2 and 8, the well-known pagodas, which certainly stood whert 
they now stand, at the time in question; I, the drum tower, which also ia 
anchored to the primeval hill; 3, the solid archway called Chin-tang Low, 
which has on either side of it the Paou-gan Bridge and Pao-gan Lane; Paon- 
gan being the Snng name of the g^te that stood thereabonts; and 9, the KeS- 
ching Heang. The T'an Bridge of 4 is just without the southern wall, but 
I know of nothing to define the nearness to it of gate 4. The Ts'een Bridge 
Gate and Ts'ae-sze Gate of 5 and 6, are the most puzzline of all. There are 
no such gates now; and how they stood with reference to tne existing bridges 
is quite uncertain to me. The Yen Bridge of 7 if probably Leen Bri^g;* 

(1^ MX <^11 c«ll«^ ^^^ Bridge. Woo-sin Bridge of 10 1 cannot find. 
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ctumgm vnder tb« ExTRACT II. — "111 the third jesT of Keen- 

®"^- fan of the Sung, Kaou-tsung* fixed his camp 

at Hang-chow. Twenty-nine years later he built an additional 
inner wall (the palace) and an outer wall, on the south-east con- 
nected with the old walls (of T'ang). 

" The gates were now thirteen ; namely— on the east Peen Gate; 
Sbrv'chaau Gate (still so called) ; Paau-gan Gate, otherwise Seaou- 
yen Gate; New Gate, now Yung-ch'ang Gate; Tsung-gin Gate, 
commonly called Ts'een-keaou Gate and now called Ts'ing-fae 
Gate; Tung-tsHng Gate, commonly called Ts'ae-sze Gate, now 
K'ing-ch'ing Gate; and Xang-^han Gate, still so called. f 

"On the west — Ts^een-hoo Gate, J now closed; TsHnff-po 
Gate, still so called; Fung-yerv Gate, now Yung-kin Gate; and 
Ts^een-t^avg Gate, still so called. 

"On the south — Kea-hwei Gate, probably the Ching-yang (me- 
ridian) Gate. 

" On the north — the Yew-hang Gate, now Woo-lin Gate (besides 
sundry water gates)." 

ontheKea-ohing. ExTRACT III. From thc Hang-ckow Foo-chej 

§ 4, foil. 1, seq. "Ts'een Kew built a new 'Lining' (ked) wall 
turniDg the Paov-Iwd Hill,§ running on to the Trni-wang Shan 
and so round, upwards of 50 le in circuit; all the way piercing 
the woods and throwing scaffoldings across ravines, his men working 
by reliefs." 



♦ 1127-1162. 

t Of these 0S Peen Gate is certainly new; in the Sung plan it is sonth 
of How-chaou Gate, which also seems new. New Gate, or 2@f ^ P^ of the 
plan, does not seem to tally with the description of No. 4 above. It is too 
far north. T'sung-sin, if identical with the existing Ts*ing-t*ae, ought to 
stand outside the eastern canal; bat the plan contains no sach canal. Tung- 
t8*ing and its semi-modern representation Ts*ae-sze Gate can scarcely be the 
present K'ing-ch'ing; but stood as I conjecture somewhere on the line running 
north from the tower near the Foo-tae's. On this line, some quarter of a 
mile north of the Ts*ae-sze Bridge^ is a region still called Ta tung Mun 
(Great East Gate). Kang-shan Gate was further north than its present site. 
' X Unless the Te'een-hoo Gate is the gate at the foot of Luy-fung Ta (8), 
that gate and No. 2 of the T*ang list entirely disappear. Also the Kea-hwei 
can hardly be the Ching-yang Gate, which (he plan agrees with tradition in 
making the north gate of the palace, and not the south gate of the city. 

§ Paowkea Hill is a low hill just without the Phoenix Hill Gate. This 
Ke&-ching seems, in its hilly portion, the most traceable of any of the old linea. 
Gradients and mounds still seem to confirm the record of the text 
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Immediately after, follows an account of the enceinte of 70 le 
nearly identical with that given above; and we read how Ts'een 
got a Buddhist monk to survey for him the fang -shvy of his city, 
and was told ihat it was impregnable, because like a Dice-box 
(K ^) ^* ^^ developed on the north and south, but had a slender 
middle. 

"The Sung walls were 20 feet high and 10 feet thick (Chinese 
measure), and guarded with the utmost strictness. The record 
proceeds : * Travellers who arrived at the eastern gates found (out- 
side) no population ; nothing but market gardens as fer as the eye 
could reach. From the western gates, the water of the lake was 
introduced into the city, and distributed in small boats to the squares 
{H]) and markets. Firewood from up the river was stored near 
the south gates; and the fine rice of Keang-soo came in at Ihe 
northern Custom House. Hence the common saw; the East gates 
for garden stuif; the West, for water; the South gates for fiiel, 
and the North for rice.' " 
chan,re«Babsoquentto ExTRACT IV. "At the accossiou of the 
the Sung. Mongols, it was forbidden to repair fortifications 

everywhere;* and in consequence, the inner (qu? Palace) and 
outer walls of this city were gradually demolished by the inha- 
bitants. But under the last (Yuen) Emperor, in the period Che- 
chin g, Chang t got possession of great part of Keang-nan and 
Che-keang, and rebuilt the walls of Hang-ghow. He threw out the 
line of wall from, the Kang-shan Gate to the Luh-sze (Ts'ing-I^ae) 
Gate^ some 3 le^ so as to include the Luh-sze Canal, but contracted 
the line from the How-chaou Gate running south-west some 2 &, so 
as to shut out tJie Phoenix hill" t 

Next the gates are accounted for. Chang closed the Peen and 
Paou-gan Gates. I have referred more than once to the proba- 
bility that the Chin-tung Low at the eastern entrance to the Foo- 
tae's yamun, and having the name Paou-gan still lingering in its 
neighbourhood, is actually the old Paou-gan Gateway. There 

f The insurgent already referred to 5k alias jf» 

% This reduces the citj to present dimensions apparently; except that we 
have no intimation of the northern line haying heen retracted at the same 

time. The Luh-sze Canal (^^ fff {rT) ^^'si be, I think, the present Eastern 
Canal with its affluent, running east and west between K'iDg-ching and 
Ts'ing-t'ae Gates. 
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was a similar structure^ not long ago removed, near the Tsung-tnh's 
yamurij bearing the name Yuruj-cMn Low, * and having, a little 
to the north, a bridge over the small cross canal bearing the name 
Chtih^chay Bridge, f Was this the old Peen Gate of Kaou-tsung 
or Chuh-chay gate of the T'ang ? 

Then follow two statements, which I have availed myself of 
already; — ^the one identifying the Paou-hwoh Szet with part of 
the site of the old palace — the other tracing the name (still in 
iise)§ of the street, which runs north and south a little west of 
the extension of a line joining the two y>/tn*ust mentioned, to the 
circimistance of its occupying the site of the Sung city wall. 

onthaPaiMc ExTRACT V. From the Se-hoo Che, § 11, fol. 

S5. " The monastery of the Holy Fruit || stands on the right of the 
Phoenix Hill. It was built under the Suy, and restored under the 
T'ang. Ts'een Kew enrichecl it with three Buddhas and sundry 
Lo-han, when he ruled — under the Leang (petty dynasty) — the 
realm of Woo and Yueh. A pagoda was built here under the Sung, 
with the tide, bestowed by patent on petition, of Tsfuvg-shing Ta, f 
But when Kaou-tsung had crossed the Keang (on his migration 
to Hang-chow) it was converted into Imperial gardens. ** The 
same dynasty, however, restored it to the monks. During the 
period Teh-yen, ft it was burnt. Under the Yuen it revived; was 
burnt under the Ming by Japanese, tt and again restored." 



X Its ruins are on the lowest sonthem slopes of Phoenix Hill. The Heen- 
che, § 24, fol. 2, says: — "Under the last Mongol monarch, five convents were 
built on the area of the Palace. Paou-kwoh Sze alone can now be identified. 

It occupies the site of the ^ ^ S^-" Cf. Yule, Vol. II, p. 167, Note 12. 

§ MIT^ "Lane of the Head of the wall." 

{ S^'^* Considerable remains of it still exist, at the head of a 
narrow valley running up to the western-most ** (right) " crest of the Phoenix 
Hill. Before the troubles, its gardens were still famous for pecaliarly fine 
peaches. 



ft Cloae of Sang. 
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Perhaps I have given evidence enough — Shaving the Snng Map 
also in corroboration — to shew that the palace stood outside the 
present southern wall, and included a large portion of the fine 
hills, which rise to the height of 700 or 800 feet, and go by various 
names — Phoenix Hill, pass (or col) of the Myriad Pine trees. 
Dumpling Hill, King Asoka's Hill, being amongst the rest 

The Manchow walled Garrison which attracted Col. Yule's 
attention, as a possible site of the Palace, offers nothing to support 
the conjecture. The first Manchow camp was built, nearly, if not 
exactiy on its present lines, temp. Shun-che (1644-1662). 

The Sung Map. ExTRACT VI. From the Hang-chom Foo^clie^ 

§ 1, fol. 46. On the Map of the old city of the Southern Sung. 
Maps and documents for an investigation of Hangchow, when it 
was the temporary Capital of the Southern Sung are mostly lost or 
mutilated. Comparatively speaking the bf st of these records is 
the Topography of Lin-gan of the period Heen-shun.* Most of 
the M.S. copies reject the Map, but the printed ones include it. 

"Whilst the Southern Sung were basely enjoying their ill-gotten 
repose, everything went by hap-hazard, and there are no data for 
representing adequately the true position of things. I have care- 
fully read the Imperial Edition of the Lin-gan Topography of 
Keen-taou, f and noted its particulars as to the Yamuns and the 
Palace. In the edition of Heen-shun I find, in the map of the 
capital, the several altars, temples, and offices of the civil and 
military Mandarins laid down with sufficient clearness. These fur* 
nish materials for the antiquary. 

"There is a copy of the Map in the 'Tourist's companion to the 
Se-hoo' of Teen Shoo-ching,t temp. Ming. But he has altered 
the relative position, through entire neglect of his authority. 

"Here you are presented with a reduced tracing firom the Sung 
prints, without the omission of a particular; restoring once more 
the original arrangement. 

" In those days the dynasty was holding on to a mere comer of 
the realm, hardly able to defend even it; and nevertheless all^ 
high and low, devoted themselves to dress and ornament, to music 
and dancing, on the lake and amongst the hills^ with no idea of 
sympathy for the country. 

Ji4 f^ within the last sixteen years of the dynasty, 
t 1^ » part of Heaon-tsang's reign, — second of the Hang-chow monarchs^. 
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''Let us preserve this Map as a clear warning for all coming 
time." 

The so-called Map, of which a tracing accompanies this paper, 
must be treated simply as an inventory of the contents of the im- ' 
perial city. It is even less 'drawn to scale' than the maps of this 
dynasty. 

vaiM of Slug ](«p. As an inventory it goes to shew, — Firstly , what 
watera were included, and what shut out. The Eastern Canal is 
plainly not included. Our present Middle Canal occupies, relative 
to the Eastern wall, the exact position which the Eastern Canal now 
does. Secondly f there are hardly more than a hundredth part of 
Marco's Bridges to be seen — and though some may have been 
omitted — ^it appears, — by comparison with the present city in which 
there is more water and less movntainom ground — that they can 
never have been much more numerous. Thirdly; the Phoemx 
Hill is within the city, though not within the palace, but the hills 
south-west of it seem to be excluded; and there is no Luh-ho TS, 
nor Luy-fiing Ta, that I can discover, on the paper. The Fan- 
feen Sze and old Shing-ko Sze are expressly without the palace 
though within the city. Fourthly; the Ch/wu-feen Gate is 
already enveloped in the city — and of no more practical use than 
its successor tlie Drum Tower. Was it not in all probability the 
Tower on an "eminence" seen by Marco? Ft/thly, there is no 
symptom of the great extension of the city northward and south- 
westward, of which however the evidence from other sources is so 
clear. Sixthly — to mention no more — there are a very great 
number of Fang, possibly Marco's squares, grouped principally 
along the Imperial Street. The names of some of these and of 
the Sze or Markets still remain. 

With two extracts more I must close this tedious farrago ; only 
remarking, that for any one who has leisure, there is in the last 
two volumes of the Se-lioo CJie a great deal of illustration, some- 
times very amusing, of the times of which Marco treats. I take 
my concluding extracts from Vol. 19. 
Boo Tunr-pc. diT«r- ExTRACT VII. From the Se-hoo Che^ § 45, 
•!<».<« th«i^ fol. 10. "When Yaou Shun-ming was Prefect 
of Hang-chow, there was an old woman, who said she was formerly 
a singing girl, and in the service of Tung-po Seen-sheng.* She 
related that her master^ whenever he found a leisure day in springy 

* Soo Tnng-po, the famous poet and scholar of the I Itb centnry. 
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would invite friends to take their pleasure on the lake. They used 
to take an early meal in some agreeable spot, * and the repast over, 
each guest elected a chief for each barge, who called a number of 
dancing girls f to follow them to any place they chose. As the 
day waned, a gong sounded to assemble all once more at ^Lake 
prospect' Chambers, or at the ^Bamboo Pavilion/ or some place of 
the kind, where they amused themselves to the top af their bent, 
and then at the first or second drum, X before the evening market 
dispersed, returned home by candle light. In the city, gentlemen 
and ladies assembled in crowds, § lining the way, to see the return 
of the thousand knights. || It must have been a brave spectacle 
of that time." 

One might add a few more notices of the famous poet — such as 
his pathetic plea for geese, whose clamour, as they were awaiting 
their death in the poulterers' yards, caught his ear on some of 
these occasions of pleasure. He pleads many things in their 
favour; amongst the rest, the truly Roman argument that they are 
good as a night watch. 

His care to preserve the lake from encroachment is another in- 
teresting sketch. But leaving him, let us come down at once to 
the founder of the Hang-chow Empire, Kaou-tsung. 

An anecdote of Kaou-taung. ExTRACT VIII. FrOm the Se-IwO CkSy § 46 j 

fol. 27. " Kaou'tsung when he had taken the style of Teh-show, IT 
-went on a day to the Lin-yin convent, and was sitting at his ease 
in the ' Cold-spring Pavilion,' when a traveller presented him with 
refreshments, in a manner so ftdl of reverence, that the monarch 
addressed him. — 'I** see that you are no mere traveller, unless 
my sense deceives me, pray of what rank are you?' Making a 
reverence and dropping a tear, he repUed. — *Your slave was once 
Prefect of such a city, but, offending my superior, I was charged 
with embezzlelnent, dismissed and degraded to the ranks of the 

t Better perhaps— "a chief was diosen for the companj of each barge, 
and each chief &c.," # ^ — :fr ^|^^ — A IF MttSfeS^- 
J 7 to 9 p.m. — if * dram '=kang ft. 



^ " Virtuous old age." The phrase refers, I believe, to the period after 
Kaon-tsnng's abdication. 

** jK the Imperial ** WeV 
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people. I am poor and have no means of support; so J have come 
hither in attendance on a relative, to earn a morsel to protract a 
wretched existence.' The monarch pitied him and said: — 'We 
must speak to the Emperor for you.' Some days later he went 
thither again, and meeting the man still on the spot, he enquired 
(how his case stood). He replied that nothing was yet done. 
Next day Heaou-tming'^ respectAilly invited the senior Emperor 
and the Empress Dowager to deign to visit the Tseu-king Garden, f 
The Emperor neither smiled nor spoke. Heaou-tsung again pre- 
sented his petition. Still no smile. The Empress Dowager then 
said : — ' Our hoy's intention in inviting us old people is excellent 
— ^what vexes you?'t The Emperor still kept silence for a long 
while, and then said : — *■ I am old, and they don't hsten to what I 
say.' Heaou-tsung was more amazed than ever; and again asked 
the Empress what could be the matter. The Emperor then said: 
— 'So and so, — I have spoken about him, and it has no result; 
so that I am ashamed to see the man.' Heaou-tsung replied: — 
' I received your sacred instructions yesterday — (this) the very next 
day I have given orders to the Minister. The Minister tells me 
the fellow is a most notorious and inveterate embezzler, who is for- 
tunate in escaping with his life; and it is impossible to put him 
again into office. But this is a trifle ; we will decide it to-morrow. 
ix)r to-daj, pray dismifes your displeasure for one drinking bout 
at least.' § Then at length the Emperor laughed, and said: — 
'To-morrow let Heaou-tsung give another order to the Minister, 
and if the Minister sticks to his old tale, let Heaou-tsung say: — 
Yesterday his High-mightiness was in a sacred rage, || and there 
was hardly a crack in the ground for me to hide in. No matter 
how villainous a traitor the fellow is, you must just put him back 
in his old office, and give him a good large city.' A few days 
later the monarch was again (at Lin-yin), and the person said to 
him: — 'Your slave has received your gracious comimands. I am 
only awaiting an opportunity of approaching your footstool with 
my thanks before I depart.' 

* Kaon-tsnng's son and the reigning monarch. They call his father the 

t IP^ :^ @ "Garden of many Prospects." § 10, fol. 17, says it was at 
the foot of the wall near the TsUng-po Gate. Qu?— Was thu Facfur's Plea- 
saunce, with gardens on the lake ? 
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Amongst the points which caught mj eye, in turning over the 
leaves of the miscellany of Quotations, which make up the last two 
volumes of the Se-hoo Che, were many of more or less interest in 
connection with our subject; such as a Legend of the Tide wraith, 
the apparent use of Man-tsze as a designation for South-China, a 
description of the Audience Hall in the Palace, lantern races 
and other sports on the lake and its shores, the latter including 
some kind of football, the sumptuous barges and even paddle-wheel 
vessels of the time, Heaou-tsung's military reviews, and so forth. 

But I have protracted a dull paper too fkr already. 

The splendid edition of Marco Polo which has given occasion 
to it, stimulated a desire to illustrate at least one chapter of it with 
some degree of care and thoroughness. But neither my leisure 
nor skill have justified the attempt 
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NOTES OH MABCO POLO's ^^QUINSAT.*' 



Plan of the Metropolitan City of Hangchow 
in the 13th centtiry. 
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Imperial City. 

1 JR JBt P^ Tsing po mun, Tsing-po Gate. 

2 ^siifl P^ Ts^een hoo muriy Ts'een-hoo Gate. 

3 ^ 'S' P^ Kea hvmy mun, Kea-hwuy Gate. 

4 ^ A ^ PI -^«w jih shwuy mun. South Water Gate. 

5 iiCf^ Shwuy mun. Water Gate. 

6 flS P^ P«m /www, Peen Gate. 

7 mjH P^ £^ow chaou muriy Tide-awaiting Gate. 

S file $ tK P^ Pcum gan shwuy mun, Paou-gan Water Gate. 

9 fie ^ P^ Paou gan mun^ Paou-gan Gate. 

10 ilpf ^ P^ Sin Kae mun^ New Gate. 

11 M^fh ^'^^ *^ ^^^^' Prefectural Back Grate. 

12 S IE P^ ^^ ching mun^ Le-ching Gate. 

13 ^ ffi P^ Tung pern mun. East Peen Gate. 

14 ^ ^ P^ Tung hwa mun^ Tung-hwa Gate. 

15 ^ $P^ £fo ning mun^ Ho-ning Gata 

16 ^ ^ PI Ckaou feen mun^ Chaou-t'een G^te. 

17 iii P5 Shwuy mun. Water Gate. 

18 :fc ft Ta nuy. Central Palace. 

19 5S. fl^ Woo foo. The Five Courts. 

20 "JSiM Tae meaou. The Imperial Temple. 

21 M. ^ ill Fung Hwang shan^VhasmnMiW, 

22 ;5 f^ ^ ShXhjUh she^ Monastery of the Stone Buddha. 

23 ^Jl^ Fan feen she, Monastery of Brahma. 

24 -ji^f H ^ ^ Koo shing kwo she, Monastery of the Sacred 

Fruit. 
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The above two plans of the old city of Hangchow are reduced 
from those in a new edition of the ^ f^ ^ ^ ;§ Heen-chnn 
lAng-gan che, or "Topography of Hangchow during the Heen- 
shun (1265-1274) period." Making due allowance for want of 
proportion, these will probably give a tolerably accurate idea of 
the relative position of the various parts of the city and palace, 
at the time it was visited by Marco Polo. [Ed. Com.] 
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ARTICLE II. 

♦ 

LEGENDS OF THE ANCIENT MAZDAYAQNIAN PROPHETS, 
AND THE STORY OF ZOROASTER.* 



Bt D. N. CAMAJEE. 

THROUGH the researches of European, Mahommedan and 
Parsee scholars, much has been done to clear away the ob- 
scurity that veiled the history of the ancient kings of Iran 
and the religion of Zoroaster. The progress that has been made 
in deciphering cuneiform texts, ancient manuscripts and inscrip- 
tions on stone tablets, has been rendered subservient to the same 
end, and has gone far to restore the knowledge of the ancient 
sacred language. 

The following paper is an attempt to summarize some of the 
results, as bearing on the history and rehgion of the Parsees, 
which is thus characterized by Bleek : — 

*' A religion which is probably as ancient as Judaism, and which 
certainly taught the immortality of the soul and a future state of 
rewards and punishments for centuries before these doctrines were 
prevalent among the Jews, — a religion which for ages prior to 
Christianity announced that men must be pure in thought as well 
as in word and deed, and that sins must be repented of before they 
could be atoned for, — a rehgion whose followers were forbidden 
to kill even animals wantonly, at a time when the ancestors of 
the French and English nations were accustomed to sacrifice 
human victims to their sanguinary Deities, — such a pure and 
venerable religion is one which must always command the respect 
of the civilized world, and of which a Parsee may well be proud." t 

The oldest manuscripts of the Zend-Avesta and sacred books of 
the Parsees seem to have disappeared in the time of the Turanian, 
Grecian, Roman and Mahommedan monarchs, who successively 
usurped the throne of the ancient kings of Persia. These several 
invaders, in their zeal to estabhsh their respective faiths, destroyed 
to a great extent the archives of the nation, and thus entailed 
upon posterity the loss of many venerable records, containing au- 
thentic proof of the sublime Truth contained in the Sacred Law of 
the Mazdayagnian religion. 

'*' Head before the Society on May 20th, 1S74. 
t AveUa^ Introduction, pp. xviii, xix. 
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After a long but ineffectual resistance to their oppressors, a body 
of the ancient Persians, who still held fast to the faith of their 
fore&thers, fled from the Mahommedan persecution, and took 
refuge among the mountains of Kohistan, on the western borders 
of the present Beloochistan. This is thought to have taken place 
about the ninth century of the Christian era; and after a residence 
there of about a hundred years, they removed to the island of 
Ormuz in the Persian Gulph. There they sojoupned fifteen years 
and then took up their abode an the island of Diu off Gujrat, 
where they remained nineteen years longer; and ultimately mi- 
grated to the neighbourhood of Surat, where they have since 
retained a footing. 

In all their wanderings, this colony had carried with them copies 
of their sacred writings; and though during their dispersion by 
the Mahommedan persecution in the eleventh century, some parts 
were lost, yet they were able to supply the deficiency by corres- 
pondence with their brethren who had remained behind in Kerman. 

Through their intercourse with Europeans in later times, many 
of these manuscripts found their way to the west; and even during 
last century, most if not the whole of the Zend-Avesta was depo- 
sited in the Oxford library. 

Much attention has been given to this ancient text of an obsolete 
language in recent times ; not only are there translations in modern 
Persian and Gujratee, but also in several European languages. 
Last century a bad translation into French was published by 
Anquetil du Perron ; a better translation was made into German by 
professor Spiegel of Erlangen University in 1853; and this was 
translated into English by Arthur Henry Bleek, and published by 
Muncherjee Hormusjee Cama in 1864.* 

Referring to the primitive traditions of the nation, Bleek says: 
— " In the old Persian mythology, a Primeval Bull (or Cow) was 
the first and sole inhabitant of the earth ; and being slain by An- 
ramainyus, all kinds of profitable corn and grain were produced 
from his body, while his soul went to heaven, where it complained 
that the world was now without protection, and would be destroyed 
by Anramain^-us. Hereupon die Fravashi (soul) of Zarathustra 



* The Zend-Avesta consists of sereral portions: — 1, tlie ** Vendidad," di- 
vided into 22 Fargards or chapters; 2, the " Vispered," in 27 short sections; 
3. the " Ya9na," in 70 Has or sections; and 4, the ••Khordah Ayesta," con- 
sisting of 66 Yashts or invocations. . Each of tli«ae ia diTided into veraes. 
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was shown to the disconsolate animal, ndio forthwith became paci- 
fied/"*' The text which this is intended to elucidate, is an invo- 
cation of Zoroaster, who after naming' Ahora-Masda, the supreme 
and several subordinate spirits, continues by addressing: — '^The 
body of the cow, the soul of the cow, the fire (the son) of Ahura- 
Mazda, the most helpful of the Ames^a-Qpentas." f The Amesha- 
^pentas are seven spiritual beings supposed to rule over so manj 
divisions of the universe. They are, — ^1, Bahman, the protector 
of all living creatures; 2, Ardib^hist, the genius of fire; 3, Shah- 
r^var, the lord and protector of metals; 4, Qpandarmat, the 
goddess of earth; 6, Haurvat, the protector of waters; 6, Amer- 
tat, the protector of trees; and 7, Qrosh, the protector of night 
mnd fiirtherer of the world. 

According to the Des&tir, t Dabistan, § and oral traditions pre- 
vious to the Mahommedan invasion of the ancient Arian kingdom, 
there was a continuous line of sixteen prophets of the Mahabadian 
lail^. These were : — 1, Mahabad, the royal prophet; 2, Jyafi*am; 
8, Shai-kilm, descendant of Jyalad; 4, YAsdn; 5, Gilshah, the 
same as Gayo-mard|| in the Avesta; 6, Siamuk; 7, Hoshung; 8, 
Tamuraq)s; 9, Jemshid; 10, Feridun; 11, Minochir; 12, Kai 
Khosru (Cyrus), the first king of Iran; 18, Zoroaster; 14, Be- 
cunder, or Alexander the Great, known to the Arabs as Dzul 
K^arnain;% lo, Ardasir Babegan, or Artaxerxes, the first Sassan; 
16, die fifth Sassan. 

The above are idl held to be distinguished upholders of the mn- 
dent Mahabadian Miku Hie first four of these obviously belong" 



♦ Avesta, Ta^na i, y. 6, note. 

t Aoesta, ya9na i, v. 6. 

X An aucient Persian work containing the writings of the early prophets, 
Abad, Jemshid, 2^aratbnshtra, &c. * 

§ A Persian work of tht eighteenth centnrj, giving a description of the yari- 
oas reKgtons of the world, including adetailed account of the Zoroastrian faith. 

II Gayo-mard has been by some identified with Adam» by some with Seth, 
by some again with the grandson of Seth, by some with Noah, and by others 
with the grandson of Shem. 

^ This term, signifying "two-homed" in Arabic, we are told by Golins, 
either allndcs to the two horns with which he is represented on coins, or to 
his domination of the East and West Col. Ynle eays the term is still in col- 
loquial use in some corners of England, implying the horns of a dilemma, in 
which sense it is used by Chaucer: — 

•• I am, till God me better minde send, 
At dukamon, right at my wittes ead." 
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to a prehistoric period, and to them are attributed reigns of im- 
measurable length. By some they are even held to be merely the 
representatives of so many creations in the unending revolutions 
of the material universe. According to this system, 30 of our 
years represent a day; 80 days make a month; 12 months make a 
year or murtub^; 1,000,000 murtub^, one fiirud; 1,000 iurud, one 
vurud; 1,000 vurud, one murud; 1,000 murud, one jad; 3,000 
jad, one vad; 2,000 vad, one jahad or cycle, which will thus be 
equal to sixty-four quadrillions, eight hundred thousand trillions 
of our years. This immense number is portioned ofPinto periods 
of one thousand years, which are governed respectively by the 
several stars in rotation, including in the number the sun, moon, 
and five planets; the moon being the last of the series. While 
the first star governs as ruler, the second is his minister; on the 
conclusion of the first term, the first star passes on to the end of 
the series, the second becomes ruler, and the third is his minister; 
in like manner, on the completion of the next term, the second passes 
to the end, the third becomes ruler and the fourth star is minister; 
and so on till the cycle is completed. At the end of each cycle, 
all creation is reduced to chaos, and on the evolution of a new 
imiverse, the human family recommences from a single pair. The 
first four prophets, who are held to have ruled over four such 
cycles, were thoroughly conversant with the laws of God, had a 
perfect understanding of the movements of the glorious orbs that 
people space, and observed how all these paid an unswerving obe- 
dience to the will of their Creator; while man alone in his puny 
insignificance, dared to raise the arm of rebellion against the fiat 
of Omnipotence. The seed of evil deposited in the human heart 
bare abundant fruit in succeeding generations; and from bad they 
proceeded to worse; till sunk in corruption, they received the due 
recompense of their deeds from the Supreme, in the annihilation 
of the race at the end of the cycle. Four successive cycles thus 
passed away, during which these prophets raised their voices 
against the prevailing degradation, and sought to recall men to 
their allegiance to the Supreme. 

According to another tradition, the first prophet Mahabadis said 
to have received from his Creator the Asmani £itab or " Heavenly 
Book," and was endowed with wisdom and probity to follow out 
the Divine precepts. He instnicted the people in the laws of God, 
and while they listened to his teaching, for a long period they 
enjoyed prosperity and happiness. At length when diey gave way 
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to every kind of wickedness, he retired from the world and lived 
on a mountain, devoting his life to the worship of that God whose 
Divine energy was manifest in all the works of creation. "The 
earth also was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
violence." * 

A long" period of anarchy, turbulence and bloodshed ensued. 
Amidst abounding corruption, however, a small remnant were 
found faithful, and these endeavoured to stem the tide of evil. 
Their thoughts reverted to their former king, and they resolved 
on seeking him out. Afler a long and weary pilgrimage, in which 
they had to overcome many difficulties and dangers, diey arrived 
at a secluded valley, where they found Jyafram. the sage, the son 
of their previous prince. A unanimous request from these pilgrims 
to become their king, was at first declined by the recluse, who 
sought to spend his life adoring the Creator in the solitudes of the 
mountain. A divine communication, however, from the Qrosh Izad, 
the lord of the night, induced him to alter his determination, and 
to undertake the government of the nation in accordance with the 
dictates of the sacred book, which was transmitted to him. Jya- 
fram again promulgated the traditional faith; again the people 
rebelled against the divine decrees and became ungovernable; 
like his royal parent and predecessor, he retired to the mountains, 
and as before, his retirement was followed by a period of violence 
and mutual destruction. 

The same experience was repeated in the case of the two pro- 
phet-kings Shai'Mlm and Ydsdn, who succeeded. 

After the retirement of Ydsdn, a long period ensued, during 
which the human race was reduced to a very few in number. At 
length Gilshah appeared in the world, the same who is called 
Gayo-mard in the Avesta, the word signifying "man." Some, 
however, say he is the son of Adam j and he has been identified 
by some with Furjinsar, the son of Y^s&n; but we cannot speak 
with certainty on the subject. The following invocation is found 
in the Avesta: — "We worship the Fravashi of the well-created 
cow, and GayS-marathan the pure."t Here Gayo-m^raihan signi- 
fies "mortal life," and is equivalent to the primeval man, who 
was created with the bull. % In another place Gayo-mard is re- 

• Genesis, c. vi, t. 11. 

t Ya9na, xiv, v. 18. 

% The myth of the creation of the first man and the primeval bull is found 
in the Majmil-al-Tawdrikh, translated in the Journal Atiatique, Se. s^e, 
tome 1 1 , pp. 145 f f . 
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ferred to under the tenn ''pure men."* There is a tradition 
which says that he collected all the adherents of the ancient feith; 
that his rule over them was characterized by wisdom and justice; 
that he cut off the reprobate from the society of the faithful; and 
from the patriarcnal authority he exercised over the body, he was 
called the *' father of men." He is reputed to have been the 
first king, and during his reign, the people are said to have in- 
creased gi*eatly in numbers and in prosperity. 

From the Desatirf we learn tliat Gayo-mard had two sons Jul- 
xnise and Tulmise, and two daughters Ukimar and Hukisar. 
Tulmise mamed Ukimar, who was fair to look upon ; while Jul- 
mise married her sister Hukisar, who had none of the attractions 
of beauty. Overcome by jealousy, Julmise sought an opportunity, 
and with a large stone killed his brother one night during his sleep. 
The legend is suggestive of a parallel in the story of Cain and 
Abel : — " And it came to pass, when they were in the field, that 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him." X 

Siamuky the son of Gayo-mard, appears to be the Tulmise of 
the above quotation. By Arabian writers he is called Uruf Khu- 
rad Bin Sam.§ 

HoshunQj whose name signifies "sage," was the son of Siamuk,(| 
and is considered the first of the Peshdadian line of princes, a title 
implying ^'justice in action." By the Arabians he is called Esar- 
bux. Where the Avesta speaks of the "first established,"^ the 
Huzvdresh gloss quotes Hoshung as an illustration; implying that 
he was the originator of national government. In his time the 
people enjoyed prosperity and happiness. He had a knowledge 
of astronomy, and instructed his subjects in the art of cultivating- 
the ground. He also initiated the art of building, discovered the 
use of fire, and taught the working of metals and manufacture of 
implements. After a reign of forty years,** he left behind him a 
book called the Javedane Kherud, or "Eternal Wisdom." 

• Ta^na, xix, v. 3. 

t Page 267. 

X Genesis, c. iv, t. 8. 

§ In the Shah-^ameh, Siamnk is Sfud to have been killed by a demon, at 
tbe instigation of Ahriman. The Majmil-al-Tawarikh makes Siamok the 
son of Meschi, the son of Gayo-mard. 

I The Majmil-al'Tawdrikh makes Hoshung the son of Ferawek, son of 
Siamnk. 

^ Vendidad^ Fargard xx, v. 7. 

♦♦ In the Shah'nameh he is said to hare reigned thirty years. 
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Taimuraqf>8 is generally considered the son of Hoshung, though 
by some he is reputed the grandson, and succeeded the latter after 
an interregnum of three hundred years. He bears the epithet 
DeV'bmder signifying ** conqueror of devs." Under the name of 
Takhma-urupa he is spoken of in the Avesta, The 19th Yasht 
contains an invocation to **The strong Kingly Majesty, etc. which 
united itself to Takhma-urupa, the weaponless, when be ruled over 
the seven -portioned earth ; over Daevas and men, over sorcerers and 
Pairikas, over Qftthras, Kaoyas, and Karapanas ,• so that he was smiter 
of all Daevas and men, all sorcerers and Pairikas, that he ruled 
Anramainyus, tamed in the shape of a horse, thirty years long, 
round both ends of the earth."* He reigned thirty years during 
which time the art of writing was invented.f 

Jemshid succeeded his father TamuragpsJ on the throne. His 
name was originally Jem; and on account of the splendour of his 
reign and his moral character, the syllable^Ai^/ signifying **briniant" 
was superadded. Tradition reports that while travelling about from 
place to place he arrived at Aderbedjan, where he was crowned 
and mounted the throne. At that moment the sun shone on the 
crown which gave a brilliant lustre, and all around him were 
dazzled; an event which is still commemorated by the f(§te of 
Jemshid-i-Noworoj. 

In legends Jemshid has been identified with Jima or Yima§ 
the king of Airyana-vaejA, the Iranian paradise. Referring to this 
Bleek says: — *'This is not the place to enter into a lengthened 
discussion, but we may observe that the Yima of the Vendidad is 
identical with the Yama of the Vedas, only that in the latter Yama 
is represented as the Ruler of departed souls, who live under his 
sovereignty in another world in the enjoyment of all bliss and 
happiness, whereas in the Persian mythology Yima's kingdom is 
placed on this earth, in the fabulous region of Airyana-va^jd, and 

* Khordah- Avesta, xxxv, vv. 27-29. 

t There seems a discrepancy between this and the statement that his pre- 
decessor left a boitk; but cougruity is not to be looked for between miscella- 
neons legends; or it may mean that the system of writing peculiar to the 
Iranian nation originated daring this reign. 

X The Majinil-al'Tawarikh makes Jemshid brother to Taroura^s. 

§ It has been thonght by some, that Yima may be identified with the sage 

Hebrew king Solomon; bnt there is a chronological diflSculty in accepting 

this, as there appears to be a period of 1682 years between the two, and that 

Solomon was actually bom 58 years later than Minochir the grandson of 

* Feridun. See Pud-nameh by Molla Eiruz bin Kawas, p. 155. 
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its inhabitants consist of a limited number only, who dwell with 
Yima in a state of felicity, exempted irom all curses of Anramai* 
nyus....It is a peculiar feature of this tradition that Yima refuses 
to become a Lawgiver; but he willingly accepts from Ahura- 
Mazda the commission to make the earth wide and happy."* Of 
this paradise it is said, "Ten months of winter are there — two months 
of summer."t The historical truth contained in the myth is supposed 
to point to the original seat of the Arian race, and this is thought 
to be towards the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes. 

It is further described as good beyond other places, inasmuch 
as there men lived to the age of 300, and cows and cattle to 160; 
they had Uttle pain or sickness; they lived under the law of Pao- 
iryo-TkaSsha, the faith of the former patriarchs, and when they 
died they were canonized. 

In Jemshid's time weapons of war were invented, the helmet 
and the cuirass; weaving, sewing and embroidery were taught; 
and the people were clothed in linen, woollen and silk gparments. 
Agriculture and house-building were also improved. When ar- 
rayed in royal attire, he wore a crown adorned with pearls and 
precious stones; and he kept his royal studs for travelling. The 
length of human life in his days may be compared with the Hebrew 
records, where we find that Adam lived to the age of 930 years, 
Seth 912, Enos 905, etc. etc. In the Vendidad, Yima thus ad- 
dresses Ahura-Mazda: — "During my rule there shall be no cold 
wind, nor heat, no disease, no death." J Again we find the same 
potentate invoked as "the kingly majesty," § which Bleek says, 
"refers to a particular ray, or divine light, possessed by Yima, which 
was afterwards taken away from him on account of his bad deeds, 
and vnth it disappeared happiness and blessing." || The character 
of Yima is further described by the genius of the plant Haoma, in 
answer to Zarathustra's question, as to who was the first to use that 
plant in sacrifice, thus: — "Vivanhao has first of men in the cor- 
poral world prepared me. This holiness became thereby his por- 
tion, this wish was granted to him : That a son was born to him, Yima, 
the bright, possessing a good congregation ; The most majestic of 
beings, who most gazes at the sun among men ; Since on account 
of his rule men and cattle were immortal, water and trees not 

• Vendidad, Fargard ii, Introdaction. 
t Ibid^ Fargard i, v. 4. 
I Fargard ii, v. 16. 

I Ya9na i, v. 42. 

II Ibid, note. 
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dried up, The eatable food inexhaustible. In the wide rule of 
Yima there was no cold, no heat, No old age and death, no envy 
created by the Daevas. Father and son walked along, fifteen years 
o]d in countenance, each of the two, So long as Yima of the good 
rule, the son of Vivanhao governed."* Bleek commenting on 
this passage, remarks that the investigations of European scholars 
**8how that Yima was regarded as the bringer of the golden age 
upon earth, and also as the founder of a place of delight (much 
resembling the Grecian Elysium) known as the Vara of Yima, 
which is more particularly described in Vendidad ii. According 
to other accounts, Xima afterwards became a sinner on account 
of pride and self- exultation, whereupon Ahura-Mazda abandoned 
him, and he was slain. "f We observe a remarkable analogy be- 
tween this golden age of the Persian legends, and the state of 
Paradise as described in the Hebrew Scriptures. The same happy 
age is evidently described by the Greek poet Hesiod in these words : 
— "The race of men lived like gods in perfect happiness; exempt 
from labour, from the decrepitude of elderhood, and from all evil, 
the earth spontaneously suppUed them with fruits in the greatest 
abundance; dying at length without pain, they became happy and 
beneficent spirits, appointed by the divine wisdom to the royal 
ftinction of superintending the fiiture race of men, watching their 
good and evil ways." X The resemblance between what he calls 
the silver age, and the antediluvian world after the fall is no less 
striking. 

Such is said to have been the state of happiness under the rule 
of Jemshid for three hundred years; but with the spread of luxury, 
the human element began to usurp the supremacy in his heart, 
till he became puffed up, rebelled against his Creator, and, after 
a series of calamities, was captured and put to death by his enemy 
Zohak, the prince of Turan. Others, however, assert that Zohak 
mahciously spread these evil reports without foundation. 

According to the DesAtir, Freemasonry would appear to have 
originated during the reign of Jemshid. 

The reign of Zohak was distinguished by the miseries he brought 
upon the country. He reigned a thousand years with cruelty and 
oppression, and was ultimately put to deadi by Feridun, the son 



♦ Ta^DE ix, vv. 12-20. 

t Ibid, w. 12, 13, note. 

t Mitford'8 History of Greece, p. 92. 
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of A tbin, the son of Humajrun, the son of Jemshid. The murderers 
of Feridun's father, his mother Fur Ja-nuck and all the rest of the 
femily, were among the black deeds of the tyrant- Zohak. By the 
Arabians Feridun is called Jolkurk-akhbur. 

Descended from the ancient line of kings, the subject of an 
ominous dream by Zohak, Feridun had been carried off by his 
mother in infancy to the Albroz* mountains, where he was brought 
up by a recluse who lived on a mountain. On being made ac- 
quainted with his origin at sixteen years of age, he left his hiding- 
place, and formed his plans for vengeance, which were consum- 
mated in the destruction of the tyrant. 

The birthplace of Feridun, under the name of Thra^taona, is 
mentioned in the Avesta, thus: — "As the fourteenth best of re- 
gions and countries, I Ahura-Muzda created Varena with the four 
corners; to him was bom Thra^taona the slayer of the destructive 
serpent. Thereupon Anramainyus, the death-dealing, created in 
opposition to him irregularly recurring evils (sicknesses) and un- 
Arian plagues of the country." f The Varena of the text is sup- 
posed by Haug to be Ghilan, a place on the south-west coast of 
the Caspian. The overthrow of Zohak is said to have taken place 
on Demavend, a mountain to the south of the Caspian Sea. There 
is an annual f^te in commemoration of Feridun's victory over Zohak. 
The legend of Feridun's victory is given in the Avesta, by the 
genius Haoma in answer to Zarathustra's question, as to who was 
the second man who had prepared the plant for sacrifice, thus : — 
" Athwya has prepared me as the second man in the corporeal world j 
this holiness became thereby his portion, this wish was granted to 
him, That a son was born to him with valiant clan : Thraetaond, 
who smote the serpent Dahdka, which had three jaws, three heads, 
six eyes, a thousand strengths." X Bleek says on this passage, that 
**Athwya, the name of the father, is the Indian Aptya. The epi- 
thet, 'with bold clan,' applied to Thraetaon6, implies that he was 
the progenitor of a warlike race of kings. In fact, he was the 
ancestor of Manoscihr (Minochir) and the royal family of the Kd- 
vyas. The story of the war of Thraetaon6 with the snake (aziz) 
Dahdka is of extremely ancient origin, and is mentioned in the 
Vedas, where Trita corresponds to the Thraetaon6 of the Avesta." § 

* The chain of moantains extending from the Caspian to the Hinda-kosh. 
t Vendidad, Fargard i, y. 18. 
X Ya9na ix, vv. 23-25. 
§ Ibid, note. 
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Feridun had three sons, Sulim, Toor and Aruch. The two elder 
were ambitious and. restless in mind; but Aruch the younger was 
of a mild and peaceful disposition. During his lifetime, Feridun 
appointed Sulim king of Roum and Khawer, being the present 
territories of Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt. To Toor he allotted 
the turbulent provinces beyond the Oxus; while he set Aruch over 
the empire of Persia proper. Sulim and Toor, however, were dis- 
satisfied with their father's decision, against which they revolted, 
and threatened the safety of Aruch. The latter was naturally 
averse to contention, and willingly resigned the dignity in favour 
of his seniors. The soldiers and people, however, had become at- 
tached to Aruch, and wished him to retain the throne ; and although 
he declined to do so, that did not shield him from the jealousy and 
suspicion of his brothers, and he was treacherously killed by Toor 
at their first meeting. Aruch left a son named Minochir,* who 
revenged his father's death by killing his two uncles in battle. 
On the death of Feridun after a reign of five hundred years, he 
was succeeded by Minochir. 

After a week's mourning for his grandfather Minochir (signi- 
fying "heavenly face") ascended the throne, which he occupied 
for twenty- six years, and died at the age of a hundred and twenty. 

NodaVy the second son of Minochir, succeeded him on the throne, 
but his rule was marked by injustice, tyranny and cruelty. He 
neither followed the laws of God nor the example of his father. 
With much provocation his people were almost driven to revolt, 
and it was not without encouragement from the subjects of Nodar, 
that Pasung, the king of Turan or Turkistan imdertook the inva- 
sion of the empire. Afrasiab his son crossed the Jihon with an 
army of four hundred thousand men, to which Nodar could only 
oppose a hundred and forty thousand. After a sanguinary battle, 
the latter fled with the remnant of his troops, but was ultimately 
taken and put to death after a reign of seven years. 



• According to the Shah-nameh, the daughter of Aruch or Iredj was married 
to a member of Feridun's family, of whom Minochir was the issue. Another 
tradition quoted in the Majmil-aUTawarikh says Feridun himself took the 
daughter of Iredj to wife, of whom was born Minochir. The following is 
the pedigree given in the Chronicle of Thabari: Minochir was the son of 
Mefesjer, the son of Wetrek, the son of Sheruseng, the son of Irak, the grand- 
son of Ferjung, the son of Ishek, the son of Furguzek, the son of Iredj, the 
son of Feridun. 
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Afrnnmh usurped the throne, but had scarcely taken possession 
when Jal, the son of Sam, an old ally of Minochir, who had been 
seeking: a descendant of the house of Feridun, found Jou the son 
of Tahmuragp, the eldest son of Minochir, and proclaimed him king. 
War and famine had devastated the country for ^^e je&rSy at the 
end of which a treaty was concluded, and the river Jihon fixed as 
the boundary between the two nations. Jou died about this time. 

Garsasp, the son of Jou, succeeded him on the throne, but died 
after a reign of nine years, leaving no successor. 

On the news of the death of Garsasp reaching the king of Turan, 
he again dispatched Airasiab with an army across the Jihon, to take 
advantage of the troublous state of Iran. At the same time, Jal 
the king of Sejestan called a council of the magnates, at which it 
was proposed to seek out JTai JCobad* a descendant of Feridun, 
and offer him the crown. He was found among the Albroz moun- 
tains, and accepted the proferred dignity. He defeated the Tur- 
comans and ascended the throne. After a second battle, in which 
he was also victorious, a new treaty of peace was concluded, by 
which the Jihon was again fixed as the boundary. That Afi-a- 
siab was a special object of abhorrence to the ancient orthodox 
Mazdayagnians, we may gather from a prayer of Haoma to the 
goddess DrvAgpa, (a name signifying **possessing sound horses") 
in the Khordah : — " Grant me, good most profitable Drvftgpa, 
this favour, that I may bind the murdering Turanian Franragy^na, 
that I may carry him away bound as a prisoner of king Hugrava. 
May Kava Hugrava slay him behind Vara Cha^chagta, the deep^ 
with broad waters, the son of the daughter of Qydvarsh^na, the 
man slain by violence, and Agra^-ratha, the son of Naru."t ^^ 
this passage, which is repeated in substance in verse 22, as the 
prayer of Hugrava himself FranragyAna, is the Afrasiab of later 
mythology, Hugrava is Kai Khosru, Qy^ivarshAna is Cyavakh, 
and Agra^-ratlia is Aghr6sath, a brother of Afrasiab, by whom he 
was put to death. Although somewhat wayward in the early part 
of li's reign, the subsequent years were distinguished by justice, 
wisdom and peace. He reigned for a hundred years and left four 



* According to the Arabian authors quoted in the MajmiUaUTawotrikh, 
Kai Eobad was the son of Jou or Zab as he is called. By another tradition 
quoted in the same work, he was the son of Kai Kameh, the son of Jou. By 
some he is identified with Dejoces of Herodotus, B.C. 710-657. 

t Khordah Avesta, xxv, Gosh-Yasht, v. 18. 
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sons, Kai Kous, TJrus, Hum and Urmin.* Kai is an honourable 
term meaning '* founder/' which was bestowed by Jal on Kobad^ 
and successively adopted by every monarch of the dynasty. 

Xai Kous succeeded his father f Kai Kobad on the throne. 
Some of the first years of his reign were marked by an ill-judged 
invasion of Mazarideran, contrary to the advice of his counsellors^ 
by which he involved himself in great difficulties. Getting extri- 
cated from his impending peril, he returned to his capital at Ista- 
khan or Persepolis. The remainder of his reign, if not altogether 
peaceful, was at least prosperous, if we except a foolish enterprize, 
by which he sought to ascetid to heaven in a car drawn by eagles, 
but was naturally precipitated to the earth, and expiated his presump- 
tion by forty days penance. He had a son named Cyavakh, distin- 
guished as well by his physical as his moral quaHties. Through 
the hatred of his step-mother a quarrel was engendered between 
father and son, which resulted in the exile of the son to Turan. 
There Cyavakh % contracted a friendship with Afrasiab his father's 
old enemy, and after a ^ime married the king's daughter. Suc- 
cessful in several battles, he increased in favour with his father- 
in-law day by day, and was the recipient of many favours. The 
important trust committed to his charge excited a spirit of jealousy 
among the courtiers; and these by their slanders wrought up the 
suspicions of Afrasiab to that extent, that he caused him treacher- 
ously to be killed. The widow of Cyavakh fled to Khotan, where 
she was protected by the prince, and soon afler gave birth to a son 
who was named Kai Khosru. 

Arrived at the age of manhood, and having distinguished him- 
self in arms, Kai Khosru was proclaimed heir to the throne in 
preference to Ferberz the son of Kai Kous. Kai Khosru subse- 
quently took the command of the army, crossed the Jihon, and took 
Afrasiab captive; but that monarch made his escape and lived for 
several years in concealment, till he was eventually taken and put 
to death by Kai Kous. The latter died at the age of a hundred 
and fifty. 

♦ The Majmil-^l-Tawdrikh only gives him two sons Kai Kous and Kai 
Peshin. 

t The same work quotes a tradition that Kai Kous was the son of Kai 
Afreh and grandson of Kai K«)bad, the Dejoces of Herodotus, and identifies 
Kai Afreh with Phraortes, the son and successor of Dejotes, B.C. 657-635; 
when the reign of Kai Kous would be equivalent to the combined reigns of 
Cyaxares and Astyaires, B.C. 635-660. 

X Cyavakh would seem to correspond to Cyaxares 2nd of Xenophon; and 
we may possibly see in Afrasiab of the Persian, the Astyages of the Greeks. 
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Eai XhosrUy* who succeeded his grandfather Kai Kous, I'eigned 
for sixty years, during which time he gained many victories over 
the neighbouring nations, and greatly enlarged the boundaries of 
the Persian monarchy. He is said to have abdicated in favour of 
his son-in-law, and spent the latter part of his Ufe in retirement 
and deeds of pious devotion, f 

LohoraspX succeeded Kai Khosru on the throne, and reigned 
with wisdom and justice over a prosperous and happy people. He 
had four sons, Ardasir, Sidusp, Gustasp and Zerir; the two elder 
of whom being of royal descent by the mother's side, shared more 
of their father's favour. This led to an estrangement between the 
king and Gustasp, who fled to Roum and lived in seclusion. It 
happened at that time, that Kaytaoun one of the emperor's daught- 
ers came of age, when according to ancient custom, a proclama- 
tion was issued inviting all those of royal Uneage to attend an im- 
perial feast. Gustasp attended among the rest, and made such a 
favourable impression on the lady, that he soon become son-in-law 
to the emperor. From that time he rose in repute; commissions 
of trust were placed in his hands; he became distinguished for his 
deeds of arms, and eventually the fame of his doings reached his 
father in Persia. The latter desiring a reconciliation, dispatched 
his son Zerir to Gustasp to o£Fer him the throne of Persia. Gus- 
tasp accepted the ofier and returned to his paternal home, where 
he was received with great honour by his relatives and the nobles 
of the state. The crown was placed on his head by Lohorasp, 
who it is said retired to the soUtude of a temple in Caoul. 

Oustasp^ ruled the empire through a period of war with much 
success. He had by his wife Kaytaoun a son named TJsfundiar, 
who became greatly distinguished by his bravery and success in 
war. So illustrious did he become by his achievements in battle, 
that jealousy, as usual in such cases, began to manifest itself 
among the courtiers. Accusations followed, and Usfiindiar was im- 
prisoned. About this time Gustasp was attacked by the Turanians 
and defeated. Feeling then the need of his son's services, Us- 
iundiar was released irom prison, and a reconciliation ensued. 
The son took the field against the enemy, and gained a signal 
victory. 

♦ There is no donbt abont the identity of Kai Khosru with Cyrus of the 
Greek historians, B.C. 559-629. 

f According to Herodotus, Cyrus was slain in a battle with the Massagette. 

^ The Majmil-al-Tawarikh makes Lohorasp the son of Kai Menisch, the 
son of Peschiui the son of Kai Kobad. The Shah-nameh makes him son of 
Peschin. 

§ This is evidently Darius Hystaspes of the Greek historians, who reigned 
B.C. 521-486. 
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The reign of Gustasp is especially marked by the appearance of 
Zoroaster the Prophet, and Teacher of the Sacred Law. The 
venerable devotee was admitted to court, and pressed upon the 
monarch and his attendants the importance of the divine truths 
he had to teach. Usfundiar was his first and most zealous disciple, 
through whose influence Gustasp and other members of the femily 
were brought to give in their adherence to the doctrines of the 
sage. There is a legend to the effect that Zoroaster revealed to 
Gustasp his place in heaven, and that he bestowed upon his son 
a body of bronze, that no dart could pierce. The true interpreta- 
tion of this is, that Zoroaster revealed to Gustasp the Law of God, 
by following which he became endowed with wisdom and piety, 
to govern his people with justice and mercy, and so attained to 
the felicities of heaven. His son's body being made of bronze 
signifies, that clad in the perfect armour of the Law of God, he 
should be victorious in every moral contest, and be able to repel 
all the darts of vice directed against him. 

Usfundiar was deputed by his fether on a mission through all 
the provinces of the empire, to establish the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
and to build Fire Temples. They are called Fire Temples on ac- 
count of having fire kept day and night in a room with a dome- 
ceiling. The fire is put in an urn made of brass or silver, and over 
it suspended firom the middle of the dome, is a brass plate which 
receives the smoke. Into this room no one is allowed to enter ex- 
cept the high priest after he has performed all the ceremonies of 
purification. Under the high priest are several subordinates, who 
attend to the services of their respective oflSces, and perform several 
rituals for the living and also for the dead. In addition to the ser- 
vices of the priests, the disciples of Zoroaster are accustomed fi-e- 
quently to go and pray in person, with offerings of sandal- wood and 
money according to their leisure and pecuniary means. 

The religion of Zoroaster does not indeed differ essentially from 
the ancient Mahabadian faith. He was rather a reformer than a 
founder. He cut off the corruptions which had gradually sprung 
up through the lapse of centuries, and recalled his countrymen to 
the ancient faith of their fathers : — the great truIR of the exist- 
ence of One God, the Creator of the universe; the hope of the 
reward of virtue, whether in thought, word or deed, and fear of 
the punishment of vice. 

The fundamental principles of our religion are purity and ho- 
liness. By maintaining purity in heart and life^.a.human being 
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is brought near the throne of God.* By holiness of character, 
the secret place of tlie Most Hif^h may be approached. The object 
of the manifold prayers and ceremonies in the Zoroastrian ritual, 
is to symbolize and strive after that purity, without which one 
ought not to approach the sacred place of worship. Even before 
the performance of any of the duties of ordinary ceremonial, im- 
purity must be removed by ablutions and prayers. 

When a child is seven or eight years old, the ceremony of in- 
vestiture with the Sudra and Kusti takes place. He first recites 
the following prayer from the Avesta three times: — '^Broken, 
broken be Satan Ahriman, whose deeds and works are accursed, 
May his works and deeds not attain (to us). May the three and 
thirty Amshaspands, and Ormazd be victorious and pure. Pu- 
rity is the best good. Happiness, happiness is to him : namely, 
to the best pure in purity." f The child is then bathed in pure 
well water, by which he is prepared to approach the Sacred Fire 
Temple without pollution. Alter these rites the Sudra is put on. 
This is made of muslin and somewhat resembles an English shirt, 
with a bag attached to it, about seven inches below the throat. 
This appendage symbolizes the gathering together of one's thoughts 
words and actions during the day; which are taken out during 
sleep and presented before the Supreme. The Kusti which is made 
of wool is three several times tied round the waist ; the novice re- 
citing a prayer each time it is put on. At each end of the Kusti 
are three tassels, each tassel containing twenty-four threads. 
When these rites are concluded, the boy is then a member of the 
Zoroastrian body. 

The followers of Zoroaster marry among those of the same reli- 
gion, and frequently prefer members of the same family. It was 
customary in ancient times for a man, besides his wife to have 
concubines. But now that practice is abandoned, and a man only 
marries one wife. The ancient practice seems to have resembled 
that of the Greeks, of which Mitford says: — ** Marriage was held 
highly sacred; virginity in mysterious respect; infidelity in awife 
deeply disgraceful; but concubinage for a husband as lawful as it 



♦ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Matthew, c. v, v. 8. 

t Khortlah'Arentu^ iii, Pmyfr on taking the cow-urine. The former portion 
of this prayiT is not in the Zend Text, but being in the Parsee, is supposed to 
b» tk% iAU»rpo)latioa ol a later period. 
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was common; bastard j, little or no stain upon children; and por 
lygamy apparently, and diTorces equally unknown."* 

When a Zoroastrian dies, his body is washed, wrapped in clean 
white linen, and put on an iron bier; the priest then recites prayers 
for the deliverance of his soul; the body is shewn to a dog, and 
afterwards carried to the Tower of Silence, followed by many 
friends and relatives, with a priest reciting prayers. The dog also 
follows in the procession; as, like Pope's Indian, the follower of 
Zoroaster 

''Thinks admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithftd dog shall bear him company." f 

The efficacy of the dog in removing pollution is thus referred to 
in the Avesta: — '*For thus, holy Zarathustra, by leading about 
a yellow dog with four eyes^ or a white one with yellow ears, the 
Drukhs Na^us runs to the Northern regions. A priest shall first 
walk along this road, speaking the victorious words : Yathd ah4 
vairy6/' J The taranslation of this invocation runs thus : — 
"1. As is the will of the Lord, so (is He) the Ruler out of purity. 

2. From Vohu-man6 (will one receive) gifts for the works 

(which one does) in the world for Mazda. 

3. And the kingdom (we give) to Ahura when we aflFord succour 

to the poor." § 
In a note to the previous quotation, Bleek says, ''In this custom 
of employing a dog as a purifying agent in ftmeral obsequies, there 
is no doubt concealed some old Arian mythical idea. In the Vedas, 
two dogs, Sdrameyan {i.e., sons of Saram^, Indra's bitch), go as 
the messengers of Yama to the dying, whom they accompany." |j 
When they arrive at the Tower of Silence, the bearers put the 
body on a slab within the tower, to be devoured by the vultures; 
meanwhile all the priests and friends pray to the Almighty, to 
give him a clear way to the bridge Chinvate. Every soul must 
come to this bridge. The good pass over it easily, but the wicked 
fall off into hell. The tower is surrounded by a wall about thirty 
or forty feet in height and two to three hundred feet in length. 



♦ History of Greece, p. 61. 

f Essay on Man, Epistle i, lines 111, 112. 

j Vendidadf Fargard viii, VY. 48, 49, 

§ Khordah- Avesta, ii. 

II Vendidad, Eargard viii, note 7, 
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A hill near the sea is especially preferred for it. In the flooring 
in the tower, holes are formed, bj leaving out alternate slabs five 
or six feet in length by three or four feet in breadth, through 
which the bones fail into a pit. Near the tower is a place where 
every member of the procession washes his hands and feet, prepa- 
ratory to prayer for the deliverance of the departed soul; and the 
near relations distribute alms to the poor according to their means. 
A light is kept burning in the house of the deceased day and night 
for several days; and food presented and prayers offered up every 
day for a month, for the forgiveness of his sins. After that, of- 
ferings are made every month for a year, and subsequently on 
every anniversary of the death, subject to the zeal and piety of the 
heirs and relatives, on whom die duty devolves. It is hoped that 
the savour of the food presented, and the voice of entreaty in 
prayer may prevail at the throne of Heavenly Grace, to secure 
the pardon of the sins of the departed, and his admission into Pa- 
radise. In the houses of the pious, near relatives do not eat fresh 
meat for three days. The Zoroastrian ritual contains prayers to 
the various objects of nature, such as the Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, 
Water, Fire, Wind, etc. etc. which are reckoned symbols of 
purity and power; and it is deemed a duty to pray to them at dawn, 
morning, noon, afternoon, evening and night. To those who are 
unable to pay such frequent devotions, it is incumbent at least to 
offer morning and evening prayer. After addressing a prayer to 
the Almighty, and the great luminaries of the creation, it is cus- 
tomary to recite a Monajat, a translation of two of which is here 
given: — 



Praybr for the Dawn, by the Kudmi high dustoor 
MuLLA Feruz bin Kawas. 

Dawn is the time for prayer to God, 

Which will destroy and cut in two all evil genii. 

The soaring skylark, — bird of dawn, — ^warbles in praise to God, 

while diou sleepest pleasantly. 
Rouse thyself! better &r to pray than sleep. 

As chirping insects His praise all night sing. 
So shoiddst thou^ brother, hail the coming dawn. 
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Thiwn is the time to purify the soul; 
Why waste it^thus in idle sleep? 

Ask thy heart's wish and t'will be granted. 
Thy difficulties will be relieved by prayer. 

By prayer to Alahi,* all evil will be shaken from thee; 
And the darkness of thy soul be purified and cleansed. 

Shake off in&tuation and lethargy. 

Rise ! open thy soul's eye and behold the Creator's goodness. 

Slay the evil genii by the fervency of thy prayers for heaven's 

protection and blessings; 
And thou, Man ! walk in the ways of God; as thou prayest, 

follow his commandments in deed as well as in word. 



MONAJAT BY MiNOCHIR DUSTOOR AdULJEB DUSTOOR 

Jamaspjeb Asawalla. 

() Khodatala ! grant me prosperity and success in all my under- 

takingSy and enable me to earn my daily bread. 
Make me steadfast in the paths of purity^ and keep me away firom 

aU ungodliness. 
Thou Great Architect of architects, Benefactor of the universe, 

Protector of the world, Dispenser of justice to the just, and 

Giver of my daily food, Dadar Hormuzd ! 
Thou art the most far-seeing, without form, and canst fortell our 

secret thoughts and actions, fend all that is done in this world; 

Thou art the bestower of fortune, forgiver of sin, and the 

Supreme Ruler and keeper both of heaven and earth. 
Thou, in the plenitude of Thy tender mercy, canst pardon all our 

sins; and Thou observest everything done in this world firom 

first to last. 
Thou art imperishable, formless, and invisible. Thou art the giver 

of knowledge and Supreme Ruler of nature in its varied 

beauties, and possessor of wisdom. 

• The Creator. 
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Thou are enthroned in paradise, and Thou fihed'tt Thy glory and 

light on sun and moon. 
Thou canst bestow kingdoms on beggars, and reduce kings to 

beggary. 
Thou art glory and light itself and by Thee out of darkness 

Cometh light. 
Thou grantest riches to the poor, and Thou giyest Hfe to the most 

insignificant objects of Thy creation. 
By Thy almighty skill Thou madest the sky of ever-changing 

hues, and gavest lustre to the glorious stars. 
Thou hast created the eyer-enduring earth on water, and out of 

Thy four elements created man endowed with wisdom. 
Thou hast filled that earth with verdant plants and trees, and 

created singing birds to warble in their branches. 
Moreover, Thou hast created the various kinds of animals, and 

Thou hast plentifully supplied them witii food by those grow- 
ing trees. 
Thou art the one Lord who created the numberless pleasant and 

profitable objects in this world, and made this earth like a 

garden of paradise, and by Thy will this world eiyoys all 

earthly blessings. 

Khodatala ! hear my prayer, grant me my desire, and keep me 

not under man's obHgation. 

1 am helpless and powerless; grant me help and power. 
I entreat Thee to bestow on me prosperity. 

Purvurdagar ! open my budding hopes, that they may blossom 

everlastingly. 
Prosper me both in this world and in the next; and guard me from 
difficulties and danger. 

1 am in a sea of troubles, difficulties, despair and darkness. 

Thou Dadna-lanar-Yujdatala ! * grant my desires and gratify my 

hopes. 
Look with mercy on my wounded heart; for I suffer so, that one 

day f^eareth to me like one month. 
Purvurdagar ! reheve me from all my difficulties; and open the 

doors of prosperity and joy. 
Increase Thou my worldly glory; and cause me to be respected 

among my fellow men. 



♦ "Merciful Father the Creator.'' 
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Let Thj mercy fiaJl on me like rain; and wash away my trouble 
and difficulties. 

Kbodatala ! I am so sinAil that I have no hope of forgiveness 

but through Thy boundless mercy. 
Do not put me to shame for my great sins; for Thou art the sea 

of blessings and destroyer of grief. 
Thy blessiDgs and mercies are greater than our sins and crime; 

do Thou forgive my sins by my reciting the Patet.* 
Give me strength for devotion to Thy service, by which Thou 

shed'st on me the radiance of Thy countenance. 

1 am undeserving of Thy mercy; but, Oh! let me with reverence 

approach Thy throne. 

Thou, the most far-seeing, look on my wretched state; and grant 
me blessings of piety and virtue. 

If Thou for my sins do not show mercy, then will the evil genii 
be successful and ruin my body. 

In Thy mercy drive me not away from Thy throne, but forgive 
my sins; be merciM to me, and bestow Thy favour, both in 
this world and in the next. 

Lead me always in the paths of righteousness; and keep me from 
speaking lies and from wicked ways. 

! let my days, nights, months and years be passed in uninter- 
rupted joy. 

Grant Thou me fruitful fields, profitable commerce, and success 
in all my undertakings. 

Bestow Thou on me reason, wisdom, longevity, health and hap- 
piness. 

In Thy providence show me the way to earn my daily bread; and 
keep my heart steadfast to accomplish Thy commandments. 

Keep me safe by my pure religion and my true iaith, that I may 
glory in both worlds. 

After my death give me a heavenly place, near my Holy Hujrut 
Zaratosh. 

Give to my children, the light of my heart, prudence and bright- 
ness; that my flowery garden f may enjoy the light. 

Keep Thou my family and friends prosperous. 

Bestow prosperity and joy on all my Zoroastrian brethren. 

Keep Thou all my Zoroastrian brethren, in whatever place they 
may be, with prudence, grandeur, victory, health and wealth. 

♦ "Formulary of Confession." 
t "Descendants." 
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Do Thou increase the number of true followers of Zoroaster, and 

teach them the paths of virtue; may they zealously follow 

their creed. 
Accept Thou, Purvurdagar ! my righteous prayers, and answer 

them with Thy blessings. 
Command Thou the successful Behr^m Izad,* to befriend me in 

both worlds. 
That they give me success in aU my enterprises without hazard, 

and help me in all places. 
Send Thou sdl the pure Fravashis f to my assistance, to cut off firom 

my path all danger and difficulties. 
Thou hast granted, Purvurdagar! to Thy thirty-three Izad 

Amesha-Qpentas, goodness and purity. 
That, Thou wouldst grant me, through them, all accomplishments 

and advantages. 
Dadar Hormuzd ! do Thou increase my credit, honour and riches, 

all the months and years. 
Show me the way to pray fervently, and open the door of virtue. 
And by that increase my honour, and deck me with laurels of 

victory. 
Do Thou by the help of Bahman X Amesha-(jpent, open the doors 

of peace and friendship, increase many-fold my knowledge, 

learning and piety. 
Do Thou by the help of Ardibehesht§ Amesha-Qpent, give to my 

speech sweetness and justice. 
Do Thou by the help of Shahrevar || Amesha-ijpent, grant me riches, 

goods and valuables. 
Do Thou by the help of Qpenddrmatf Amesha-gpent, grant me 

good intentions and pure actions. 
Do Thou by the help of Khorddt** Amesha-(jpent, grant me hap- 
piness all my moments, days, months and years. 
By the Amerddtft Amesha-Qpent, strengthen Thou the veins of 

my body that I may be victorious by piety. 

♦ " The Lord of strength, the well-created, the beautiful, the emiter of the 

wicked." 
t " Pure soul of the deceased." 

I " The Lord of heavenly understanding, of victory and peace." 
§ " The Lord of strength and bestower of far-seeing eyes." 
il " The Lord of metals and of charity which feeds uie beggars." 
^ " The Lord of liberality and giver of far-seeing eyes." 
♦♦ "The Lord of purity and of yearly good dwellings." 
tt " The Lord of purity, of cattle, pastures, com, fruit, horses, fire, the son 

of Ahura-Mazda and navel of the waters." 
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By the Dai-pa- Adar* Izad, give me profit in all my undertakinpi 

everywhere. 
By the Adarf Izad, grant me glory and health; destroy all evil 

genii, and take away calamities from my house. 
Do Thou by the mother Abdn Ardvi-Qiira, t purify my body and 

grant me purity of heart. 
Do Thou by the Qarsh6t§ Izad, grant me splendour and better 

knowledge than all human beings. 
By the Mdh-abuktar || Izad, open the door of my daily earnings, 

and cause me to be successful in all my undertakings, 
Khodatala ! by the Star Tistarf Izad, fix all profitable, pure and 

fortunate stars for me. 
Brighten my fortune with light, and take away all evil and ma- 
lignant stars. 
By Gosh** Izad, keep me under thy guidance; and open the doors 

of wisdom, skill and the secrets of my pure religion. 
By the Dai-pa-mihrft Izad, grant me gladness, a generous nature, 

and soften my heart with mercy. 
By the Mihr JJ Izad Saheb, increase Thy mercy, and when Mehr 

Izad examines my account of the world at tne bridge of Chin- 

vate on my resurrection, do Thou pass me with credit. 
Khodatala ! by the honor of Qrosh §§ Izad, accept these entreaties ; 

and when my soul is taken away from my body, let Qrosh 

Izad help me. 
Do Thou send Hashnu nil Izad to my assistance near the judge; to 

defend my honor at the time that I pass the Chinvate Bridge, 
Do Thou by the help of FarvardinlFf Izad, open the doors of heaven, 

and receive me in that everlasting place of bliss. 

♦ " The Lord of shining, of majesty, of the good wise kin^." 
t "The Fire, son of Ahura-Mazda, the Lord of fire, of majesty, of bright- 
ness, of the kingly majesty, and of the navel of kings." 

I "The Lord of good translucent and pure water." 

§ "The San, the immortal shining with swift horses." 

II " The Moon, which contains the seed of cattle, and the Fravashi, or the 
Bonl of the begotten bull and of many kinds of bulls." 

f "The Star of the East, brilliant, majestic;" it is the first star in heaven. 

♦♦ "The body of the Bull, the soul of the Bull and protector of cattle." 

tt "The Creator, Ahura-Mazda, the shining, the majestic, the AmSsha- 
jpentas." 

Xt "The Mithra Lord of wide pastures; having a thousand ears and ten 
thousand eyes." 

§§ "The holy, beautiful and virtuous; furthering the world; the lord of 
purity." 

lili "The most just, increaser and furtherer of the world, whose language is 
truth." 

Iff "The Lord of the good and strong, holy Fravashi or Bonl," 
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O Farvardin Izad ! be Thou m j protector within this world and in 
the next; protect those also of my faith. 

Give Thoa me by the help of Behrdm'*' Izad, success and bright- 
ness^ and relieve me from danger. 

Bestow Thou bj the R^f Izad, happiness, victory and die finit 
of joy. 

Drive Thou away from me by the help of Y&tt Izad, sinfiil 
thoughts; and destroy them by die root. 

Bestow on me by the help of Dai-pa-din § Izad, justice and good- 
ness, and take from me wickedness and crime. 

Grant Thou me by the help of Din |t. Izad, devotion and my reli- 
gious rites, endless, high and valuable learning. 

Give Thou by die help of AsheshinglF Izad, riches and power like 
Kyanian kings. 

Increase Hiou by the AQt&t** Izad, my knowledge of the religious 
rites of the Fire Temple. 

Fulfil Thou by the Aomdnff Izad, my heart's desire, and receive 
me at the foot of Thy glorious throne. 

Give Hiou me by the ZemyfitU Izad, but one heart for prayer and 
earnestness. 

Teach Thou me by the Man9erpant§§ Izad, the wisdom and learn- 
ing of the Zend-Avesta; so that I may obey the command- 
ment of the Sacred Law. 

* ** The Lord of strengtli, the well-created, the beantifol^ the imiter of ths 
wicked.'' 

t ** The Lord of pore air which works on high, the endless time, the time 
nder of long periods." 

J " The Lord of the holy, lif e-giying wind.** 

§ ''The Creator, Ahnra-liazda, the shining, majestie, the AmSsha-^pentas, 
the good and wise king.*' 

I ** The Lord of wisdom, created by Mazda pnre ; the good and MaEdaja^nian 
law.*' 

^ " The Lord of the shining, great, powerful, beantiful, enduring, majestic, 
of the Arian majesty, — ^the mighty kingly majesty, — the imperishable ma- 
jesty, the brightness ot Zarathostra.*' 

*♦ •'The Lord of capability of self-defence, which furthers the world of 
pure brightness, worthy of honour.** 

ft «The Lord of heaven, the shining, the best place of the pure, reiy 
brilliant." 

Xt *<The Lord of the earth, of places, localities, all mountains with pure 
brightness, the Lord of purity, the mighty kingly majesty, the mighty im- 
perishable majesty.** 

§§ "The Lord of the Mdnthra-^penta with much brightness, the law giTttn 
against the Daevaa, the Zaxathastriaii Iwr." 
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8bed Thou on me by the An6rAn* Izad, the rays of Thy coun* 
tenance, and increase my credit by piety. 

Bestow Thou on me by the Burjof Izad, ease and comfort; and 
let my life be spent in holiness and prayer to Thee. 

Grant Thou by the Horn Izad, fortune and beautifid children. 

And grant Thou to them knowledge, wisdom, riches, victory, 
gladness, and length of days. 

Grant Thou me by the Dahumt Izad, knowledge to extol Thy 
wondrous works; and bestow on me pure and holy under- 
standing. 

O Purvurdagar ! accept these my entreaties, and crown them with 
success. 

Look Thou with tenderness on my poor self, my household and 
all my kindred. 

Have mercy on my mother, father, grandfather and all my old 
relations. 

Grant Thou me gladness and comfort in this world, and victory 
in eternity. 

O Khodatala ! we give a thousand thousand thanks, for our deliver- 
ance from hell, by this our holy religion. 

And also for sending the holy and wise prophet Zoroaster into this 
world with Thy Sacred Law, teaching us how to obtain 
heaven. 

May the holy Zoroaster's blessed soul have my thousand thousand 
blessings, good wishes and thanks after reciting the prayer 
Ashem V^ohu : — " Purity is the best good. Happiness, happi- 
ness is to him : namely, to the best pure in purity." 

O Omnipotent Creator of this world ! Dadar Hormuzd, may Thy 
blessings be with him who ever recites this prayer. 

The sun being the most resplendent of all the objects of crea- 
tion, after an invocation to the Creator, we next seek his aid. 
Directions are given in various parts of the Desdtir for worship- 
ping the great works of God. Thus, — "After invoking the name 

♦ " Lords of the light without a beginning, which follow their own law; the 
shining Garo-nemana (the abode of Ahnra-Mazda) ; the everlasting profiting 
house; the great Lord; the kingly brilliant; the navel of the waters with 
swift horses; the Ha5mo; the Lord who furthers the world, who is free from 
death; the mighty Yazatas; the good, strong, holy Fravashis of the pure." 
■f *• The Lord who presides over the increase of com." 
% «Xrord of wisdom, and who attends to the prosperity of families." 
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of God, praise is to be offered to the seven stars. Erect statues 
of these seven stars, and thus shew forth the glory of the Almighty 
as the Great Architect/'* The name of God is thus exalted by 
the consideration of his handiwork. Again the Almighty ad- 
dressing Tamuragps the prophet, says: — ^*The Sun will assist you; 
I command Khorshed to help you ; therefore praise him as follows : 
— " By the help of Yasda (God), Thou gladness, Thou pleasant one, 
Thou brightness, Thou living wisdom and immortal brightness; 
most prominent, universally known, asterism replete with rays, 
luminary of majestic dimensions, enveloped in light. May the 
blessings of God attend you with his mercy and favour, Thou ! 
possessing great wisdom .and brightness; the most to be lauded 
of all luminaries, prosperous, productive, who shinest b;y the favour 
of God, who first camest into being, before all creation, and who 
art without beginning. Loved and cherished by the Creator, etc. 
etc."t Again: — *^Thou, Moon! art the mirror of thy Creator 
and his wondrous art." J 

The birthplace of Zoroaster has hitherto been a question with 
archaeologists; Ray, Media and Bactria having each had that 
honour ascribed to them. On this point there is a passage in the 
Avesta which must have referred to the native country of 
the sage, thus: — ^^ Where Rulers, excellent, order round about 
the lands, where mountains, great with much fodder, abounding 
in water, afford wells for the cattle, where are canals deep fiiU of 
water, where flowing waters, broad with water, hurry to Iskata 
and Pouruta, to Mouru and Haraeva, to Gau, Qughda, and Q^iri- 
zdo."§ On this Bleek remarks: — "This verse is important in a 
geographical point of view, and proves that the writer must have 
lived in the north-east of ErAn, otherwise he could scarcely have 
represented all the rivers as flowing north and south. Pouruta 
is probably the country of the Jlapy^rcZ, a people whom Ptolomy 
places in the north of Arachosia. Qdirizdo (in the Cun. inscriptions 
Uvdrazmi) is the modern Choaresm." 

Zoroaster's father's name was Pourushd^pa, and his mother 
Dogdo, was a descendant of Feridun. The parentage of the pro- 
phet is once or twice referred to in the Avesta; thus the genius 



♦ Page 56, tv. 162, 163. 

t Page 163, v. 5. 

X Page 170, V. 38. 

§ Khordah-AvestUf xxvi, Mihr-Yasht, v. 14. 
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of the HaSma plant address Zarathustra in reply to his question : — 
** PourushA^pa has prepared me as the fourth man in the corporeal 
world, this holiness became thereby his portion, this wish was 
fiilfilled to him: that Thou wert bom to him, Thou pure Zara- 
thustra, in the dwelling of Pourushft^pa, created against the Daevas, 
devoted to the belief in Ahura."* Again we find : — ** Bom, alas ! 
is the pure Zarathustra in the dwelling of Pourushfigpa." f 

Zoroaster had three daughters by his wife Hv6vi, named re- 
spectively, Freni, Thriti and Pouru-chiqta. These are all comme- 
morated in the Avesta, thus : — '* The Fravashi of the pure IIv6vi 
praise we. The Fravashi of the pure Fr^ni praise we. The Fravashi 
of the pure Thriti praise we. The Fravashi of the pure Poum- 
chi^ta praise we." J He had also three sons, Oshedar-bami or 
Igat-vAijtra, Oshedar-mah or Urvatat-naro, and Qaosh-yanc or 
Hvare-chithra. These are said to be the progenitors of the three 
classes, Priests, Warriors and Husbandmen. They are also can- 
onized in the sacred book, thus : — "The Fravashi of the pure I^at- 
vagtra, the Zarathustrian, praise we. The Fravashi of the pure 
Urvatat-naro, the Zarathustrian, praise we. The Fravashi of the 
pure Hvare-chithra, the Zarathustrian, praise we." § 

In conclusion, I will quote the whole of the beautiful poem on 
the Zend-Avesta, by Edward Vaughan Kencally, LL.D. 

On the Zend-Avesta. 

Within this Sacred Book, by Heaven inspired, — 

And given to Zaratusht, the Holy Messenger 

Of God to man in ages far remote, — 

Are lessons, prayers, truths, and laws divine, 

Such as the Spirit of Light itself reveals 

But to the Chosen Twelve who are the mouth 

Of perfect wisdom to the sons of earth. 

In the fair Orient was its advent bright; 

It shone on man as shines the Morning Star; 

It called him from the idols, at whose shrines 

Impure he bowed his soul of majesty, 

Adoring images, ignoring God. 

♦ Yagnaf ix, yv. 42, 43. 

t Vendidad, Fargard xix, v. 143. 

X Khordah-Aoesta, xxix, Farvardin-Yasht, v. 139. 

§ Ibid, V. 98. 
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It spake in words of thunder-flame; it flashed 

In dazzling lightnings on his troubled mind, 

And by its own supreme and sorereign presence 

Proved its divinity and heavenly birth. 

Mountains and forest, river, lake and grove, 

In those fiir distant days, had each their god, 

Or tutelary goddess, at whose altar 

The priest attended and the people bowed. 

The planets, too, were worshipped, and the sun 

And stars, and all the visitde features 

Which indicate God's mighty handiwork. 

And man knew nothing of the Supreme Father, 

But lavished all religion upon symbols. 

Sunshine, and fire and beasts. Therefore was sent 

To Zaratusht this volume of pure light. 

That he might summon man from fraud to Truth, 

And lead him from mesh of priests to God. 

And so it came to pass. Therefore do thou 

Who would'st in wisdom garment thy clear souly 

And school it for the splendid after-Hfe 

Which fblloweth this, as surely as the day 

Succeeds the night, seek in this Sacred Book 

The lessons that shall make thee pure and wise. 

Think not that to this narrow Western world 

The Father gave true knowledge of Himself, 

And hid it from the East and Orient men. 

But know that all true Hght proceedeth thence 

^x Orient Lvx; and that this light 

Is God's religion freely given to all; 

For are not all mankind the sons of God? 

And feels He not as Father unto all? 

Therefore, my brother, read, and for thyself 

Judge, if it be not a true Word of Truth; 

And if thou find in it such speech sublime. 

Such doctrine fragrant with the flowers of Heaven,. 

Such love celestial as the East hath found. 

Bow down before it reverently, and believe 

That God is not so partial or unjust 

As to restrict the knowledge of Himself * 

To tribes or sects, but that He gives it freely 

To all mankind, albeit in difierent ways* 
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THE ABORIGINES OF NORTHERN FORMOSA.* 



bt e. c. taintor, A.m.; f.r.g.s. 

THE eastern portion of Formosa, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, is in the possession of aboriginal savages. The part 
occupied by them, which comprises at least two-thirds of the 
area of the island, is mostly mountainous and densely wooded. 
The Chinese settlements lie along the comparatively level tract* 
which extend from the base of the central range of mountains 
westward, to the western coast, and continue across the northern 
end of the island and a short distance down the eastern coast. I 
cannot better introduce the whole subject than by quoting a few 
paragraphs from a Trade Report written by me five years since. 

'*The rugged character of the eastern portion of Formosa has 
been alluded to above. The proportion of level or valley land to 
be found is exceedingly small, precipitous and densely wooded 
mountains occupying by far the greater portion of its extent. The 
Chinese settlers, in gradually pushing their way into the interior^ 
denude these mountains of their forest coverings; and the dividing 
line between the territory reclaimed by them and that still in 
possession of the aborigines, is distinctly marked by the boundary 
of the wooded tracts. The watercourses are merely mountain 
torrents, dashing down through the rough rocky gorges, and 
afibrding no facilities for navigation. The abilit}' of this part of 
the island to support a population is thus naturally very limited. 
The savages who at present occupy it are thinly scattered through- 
out the lew level tracts to be met with, and maintain a precarious 
existence by hunting, and the cultivation in small quantities of 
beans, millet and bananas. These supphes often fail them, and 
with their natural aversion to labor, they will go for several days 
without food, until pressing hunger prompts them to organize 
hunting parties for deer, wild pigs or bears, which latter animal 
is occasionally to be met with. These people stand at the very 
lowest point in the scale of civilization, and in phydque those of 
the northern portion of the island at least are generally puny and 
insignificant. Long limbs and short trunks indicate a degenerate 

* Read before the Society on June 18th, 1874 
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type of body, and their habits and mode of life are such as are 
found only among the most degraded savages. Like most of their 
class, they have a fatal fondness for ardent spirits, and the use of 
these has frequently endangered the friendly relations which the 
Chinese have in some few instances endeavored to establish with 
them, and has led to conflict, loss of property, and sometimes of 
life. Few in numbers, and weak in combination, they are inca- 
pable of offering very serious resistance to the encroachments of 
the Chinese upon their territories, and are doubtless destined to 
disappear before the slow but steady advance of their more enter- 
prising neighbors." — {Customs Trade Rt^orta for 1868, p, 170.) 

"Upon the eastern coast, commencing about twenty-five miles 
south of Kelung, and extending some fourteen miles farther, to 
Suao Bay, lies a fertile and beautiixd plain or valley. Its popular 
name is Kap-su-lan ( fta 1^ ft )» and the official Ko-ma-lan 
(^ S| ll^« It is bounded inland by a semicircle of mountains, 
its greatest breadth being six or seven miles. The valley is one 
vast rice field, and much of its produce is carried to Kelung. Se- 
veral thriving towns lie within its borders. The chief of these, 
Lo-tong (JK^)> is a clean, well-built town, with a considerable 
population and an active trade. The valley has been almost 
entirely settled within the present century. It became, soon after 
its discovery, and while still occupied by savages, the resort of 
bands of outlaws; but during the closing years of the last century 
parties of Chinese settlers were attracted thither by the richness 
of its soil, and as the immigrants increased and pressed upon each 
other, feuds arose, which led to a memorial to the Emperor from 
the provincial authorities in 1810, and to its erection into a l^hig 
(Si) district by Imperial edict in 1812. 

"The original inhabitants of the plain, a fine-looking race of 
people calUng themselves Kabaran, have been gradually driven 
by the Chinese farther and farther towards the mountains, or 
altogether out of the valley. They have become to a great extent 
civilized, and adopt many Chinese customs. They are called in 
the local Chinese Pepo hwan (^J§||) or savages of the plain, 
in distinction firom those dwelling in the mountains. Driven from 
their original seats, they have themselves pushed their way in 
some places into territory in possession of the still untamed sa- 
vages. An attempt in this direction on a considerable scale has 
been made during the past year by a colony of Pepos, under the 
leadership of a foreigner, at a place called Ta-lam-o (^ ^ }$), 
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situated on the east coast about fifteen miles below Suao. Friendly 
arrangements have been made with the savages, and the valley 
is abundant in resources; but the enterprise has met with strong* 
local opposition, and its success is, from a combination of causes, 
problematical." — {Id., pp, 167-8.) 

My own visit to the savages on the east coast, which was made 
in January and February 1869, arose partially out of circumstances 
connected with the colonization scheme alluded to. . Very shortly 
after my visit, the scheme ended in a disastrous collapse, and a 
few months later the foreigner who had been its active leader was 
drowned near the southern end of the island. 

I propose first to narrate briefly the incidents of our journey, 
and then give the results of my observations on the aborigines 
and their country. 

Our party left Tamsui at midnight on the 14th of January, 1869, 
for Kelung; and the mildness of the winter climate of Formosa 
may be inferred when I state that we passed the night in an open 
gig on the river, without discomfort from the cold. We left 
Kelung on the 16th, in a. junk of about twenty tons, and after 
calling at Pitow, a coal harbor a few miles down the east coast, 
arrived at Suao Bay on the morning of the 18th. Here a heavy 
north-east gale detained us for five days, making it impossible for 
us to put to sea in the small open row-boats in which it was ne- 
cessary to proceed the remaining 16 or 16 miles to Talamo. This 
delay enabled me to make some notes upon the customs and cha- 
racter of the Pepos, and to collect a vocabulary of a few hundred 
words. A small Pepo village hes on the southern side of the bay. 
I may remark that during our stay here a census of our party 
showed that it was composed of no less than eight distinct na- 
tionalities, — two Scotchmen, one German, one American, and one 
Spanish Mexican, one Goa Portuguese, a Malay, and sundry Chi- 
nese and Pepos. Finally, the gale subsiding, we embarked in 
small boats manned by Pepos, on January 23rd, and reached 
Lam-o (^ ^), the landing place for Talamo, after a pull of three 
hours. Here we found a small stockade or fort, built by the Pepos 
under foreign direction, as a defence against sudden surprise by 
the savages. Talamo, the site of the newly formed colony, lay 
about two miles from Lamo, the path thither winding inland 
round the base of a steep mountain which abuts abruptly upon 
the sea. A still larger stockade, with bastions of stone, and ca- 
pable of holding at least a hundred men, had been built at Talamo, 
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a short distance from the sea. At both places we found large 
parties of the savages who had come down from the interior to see 
the foreigners, the report of our intended visit having been spread 
among them bj the Pepos. 

Our stay here, of eleven days, was passed in making short ex- 
cursions into the interior, and in getting vocabularies of the savage 
language and making notes on their habits and characteristics. 
ITie longest of our excursions, some seven or eight miles, was up 
the valley of the small river which flows into the sea at Talamo. 
The valley, perhaps a mile and a half wide at the sea, rapidly 
narrowed, until soon it was a mere mountain gorge, and the river 
a mountain torrent. Enormous boulders blocked the way, and 
over these the narrow and not easily distinguishable savage trail 
led; and our scrambles over them were often attended with con- 
siderable risk to neck and hmb. In such places as these a few 
determined men might hold their own against hundreds of in- 
vaders. 

Our embarkation at Lamo on our return was delayed by a N.E. 
wind, which rendered the surf so great that it was impossible to 
get the boats afloat. While here one of the straw huts took fire 
in the night, through the carelessness of one of the Pepos, and 
caused some excitement, as it was mistaken bj some for a night 
attack by the savages. We finally left Lamo on February 3rd, 
had a quick run to Suao, and left there the same day on our return 
to Tamsui. We had determined to follow the land route, through 
the Kapsulan valley. A walk of four or ^ve hours brought us to 
Kilokan, on the Ka-lee-wan (Jp|iij&) river, and the principal 
town at the southern end of the valley. Here we obtained a boat, 
and after visiting a Pepo village on the western confines of the 
valley, followed a canal which runs parallel with the sea-coast, to 
the large town of Tow-sia* (BH H), at its northern end. Trans- 
ferring ourselves here to chairs, we followed the steep and wind- 
ing road over the mountains to the town of N wan-nwan ( ^ ^), 
at the head of the boat navigation on the Tamsui river. A north- 
east gale, with drizzling rain, detracted much from the enjoyment 
of what would otherwise have been a very interesting part of the 
journey. Reaching N wan-nwan on the Gth, we found our boats 
in waiting, and after shooting the rapids which occur in several 

♦ I give the corrupt pronunciation which has come into use among 
foreigners. 
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places in the upper course of the river, and which were now 
swollen and turbulent from the rains, we arrived at Tamsui early 
on the morning of February 7th ; the only incident of the home- 
ward journey having been a summons to stop, during the night, 
from a party of river pirates, who quickly retreated into the dark- 
ness, however, at the cr}' of hwanna! (foreigners) raised by our 
boatmen. 

I proceed now to give a brief sketch of Suao Bay and vicinity. 
The harbor of Suao is nearly landlocked, and affords good shelter 
to small vessels. The bay is almost entirely surrounded by steep 
hills, green and wooded. On the north side of the bay is the 
small Chinese fishing village of Pak-hong-o ()|fc®^), and on 
south side lies a Pepo village, Lam-hong-o ijM Mi^\ containing 
perhaps one hundred souls. On the western side of the bay, on 
a small stream, Hes the Chinese town of Su-ao (j^^), or Saw-o, 
in the local pronunciation. It is a wretched town of about fifty 
houses. I had hitherto always held Kelung to be the filthiest 
town in the universe, not deeming it within the bounds of possi- 
bility that a place could be worse than it; but a visit to Suao 
forced me to confess my mistake. Suao thus far, in my experience, 
bears the palm, with httle danger of losing it. The valley of the 
Suao river extends towards the south-west for a few miles, to the 
base of the wooded hills. It is now largely occupied by charcoal 
burners from the Kapsulan valley, but the ground is gradually 
being cleared, and will inake very rich rice-fields. A few tea 
plantations had already been made upon some of the hills just 
back of the town, and five or six years previously a seam of coal 
was discovered by the Pepos, only a few hundred yards from the 
beach; but the pit was abandoned when it became filled with 
water. Besides, the abundance of wood for ftiel prevented any 
inducement to keep it open. At the time of our visit the pit had 
become so filled with dehfis that no traces of coal were discernible. 

About five miles below Suao, in a small bay called Tang-o 
(^ Wk)9 ^^ enterprising Chinaman had erected a saw-mill, where 
he was cutting timber for the Kelung market, and he was about 
to set up some camphor stills, the locality being very fevorable 
from the abundance of camphor trees in the vicinity. He had 
succeeded in making firiendly arrangements with the savages, but 
these had been seriously endangered by occasional brawls, in 
which the quarrelsome and treacherous savages were only too 
ready to engage. Talamo, or rather its landing place, Lamo, is 
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about ten mUes farther down the coast. We were told that the 
Chinese had on three previous occasions, in 1858, 1862 and 1866, 
made attempts to form a settlement in the valley, but had in time 
been driven out by the savages. Shortly after the second of these 
attempts was made, the settlers were surprised by night, and 
about a hundred were killed. A low enclosing wall of earth, 
surrounded by a ditch, and which had formerly been crowned with 
a bamboo stockade, remained as the evidence of the Chinese oc- 
cupation; and the European leader of the latest colonizing scheme, 
referred to in the extract above, was greeted on his first landing by 
the sight .of some thirty-five skull-less skeletons, arranged in a 
row* on the beach, — a striking evidence of the failure of the last 
preceding attempt at Chinese colonization. 

The cHmate of the eastern coast of Formosa, under the influence 
of the warm Kuro-siwo, or Japanese stream, is considerably 
milder than that of corresponding positions on the western coast. 
This stream, the counterpart in the Pacific of the Gulf-stream of 
the Atlantic, flows northward along the eastern coast at the rate of 
thirty or forty miles a day. Its effects on the temperature may 
be judged from the facts that we found sea-bathing very agreeable 
in January, and that hght flannels formed the most suitable 
clothing. I am inclined to beheve that what Mr. Swinhoe thought 
a southerly current close in -shore, was merely the set of the tide 
along the coast. 

The Pepos live mostly by fishing, and are remarkably ezpert 
in the management of their boats, evincing their connection with 
the Malay races in this respect, and particularly in their methods 
of handling their boats. The landing on the difficult and dan- 
gerous beach at Lamo afforded an apportunity of exhibiting their 
skill and coolness. The usmtow, shelving beach slopes off under 
the water at an angle of about thirty degrees; and when the least 
easterly wind prevails, it is always dangerous, and very often 
impossible, to effect a landing at all, in consequence of the surf. 
Under the most favorable circumstances even, there is alway9 
risk of the boat being caught by the under-tow, and capsized, or 
dragged beneath the next in-coming breaker. The Pepos there- 
fore adopt a practice in landing a boat which is followed among 
the Malay races of the Archipelago, from whom doubtiess they 
have inherited it. When our boat had reached within sixty or 
eighty yards of the beach, a man swam out from shore, carrying 
in one hand, or in his teeth, one end of a long rattan rope. The 
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shore end of the rope was held by twenty or thirty men. The 
swimmer was hauled into the boat, and the end of his rope made 
fest to the bow. Watching* then for some minutes, for a fevorable 
wave, when one came the crew, raising a loud shout, began to 
pull with all their might, and the men on shore ran rapidly up the 
beach, towing the boat. We thus followed in on the very crest 
of a wave, and just as it was about to break, our boat jumped 
from its crest to the beach. All hands sprang quickly out and 
ran up the beach, to escape being caught by the next wave, while 
the boat was prevented by the long rope from bring carried away. 
Only the day before our arrival, a junk which attempted to land 
without the aid of the landing rope was capsized, and eight of her 
crew drowned. It will easily be understood therefore, that putting 
to sea is even more dangerous than landing. In fact we awaited 
our chance for about an hour, before a suffiiciently moderate wave 
came in to allow of the boat being launched; one half of the crew 
pulling in the boat, and one half running out with it into the surf 
until it was well afloat, and then scrambling in. 

The Pepos of northern Formosa, who, as already remarked, call 
themselves Kabaran, are generally called by the Chinese shekfan 
(in mandarin shvfan jJJj §), and stand in much the same position 
vis-d'vis the skSiu]i /«» (^#) or savages, and the Chinese, as do 
the shu Li of Hainan. Like the latter, they act as go-betweens 
with the Chinese and the savages; but they seemed to me to 
be relatively fewer in numbers, and restricted to a smaller area, 
than were the sJm Li in Hainan. Their settlements are scattered 
along the north-east coast, and about 4,000 of them inhabit the 
Kapsulan valley. They are divided into different clans, and these 
are frequently divided amongst themselves. Were they to com- 
bine, they might often offet successftd resistance to the Chinese 
encroachments, which dre gradually pushing them from their 
original seats. The unprincipled and lawless Chinese who abound 
along the borders l6se no opportunity of oppressing them. At 
the very time of our visit, an illustrative case came to our notice, 
and eiilisted our sympathies. A well-to-do farmer had died, 
leading a widow with three children. The Chinese had dispos- 
sessed them of their fields, driven them from their home, and we 
found them wanting for food. On anothei* occasion we met an 
old Pepo chief, of an enei*getic, resolute mien, and who had been 
a great traveller, having been iu all parts of Formosa. He too 
had formerly been a farmer in comfortable circumstances in the 
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Kapsulan valley, with fields and herds of cattle; but three or four 
years previous to our visit, the Chinese attacked his villag'e and 
stole his cattle. In attempting to defend them his son killed a 
Chinaman, and he and his villagers thereupon retreated fiarther 
into the mountains. 

The Pepos present a great variety of face, especially among the 
women. Many of the men — perhaps the greater number — are 
tall and straight, and much superior in physique to the Chinese. 
They have a much more frank, open, manly expression of coimte- 
nance than the latter, and this is greatly heightened by their 
eyes. The women are small and slender, and although marrying 
young, do not appear so prematurely faded as the Chinese women. 
Some of them have really handsome, regular features ; others are 
extremely ugly. Some of them are of a clear olive color, — others 
as dark and coarse as Malays. Their finest features are their 
eyes, which are uncommonly large, round, and full, with an iris 
of a deep, rich black, and languid as a Spanish belle's. The cheek- 
bones are all high; in some thick lips, in others very thin ones, 
are seen. In other features they do not differ greatly from the 
Chinese; but they can generally be readily distinguished from 
them by their eyes. Traces of aboriginal blood are constantly to 
be met with among the Chinese in northern Formosa, in these 
characteristic eyes. The women are simple, naive, and curious, 
and have none of the affected prudery of the Chinese women. 

The Pepos have long, straight, jet-black hair. The men, when 
among the Chinese, commonly shave the head and wear the queue 
in the Chinese fashion, but at home generally allow it to grow. 
The hair of the women is sometimes braided into a queue, but is 
more frequently gathered into a long tress and wound round the 
head, being held in this position by a long cord wound over it. 
The ears of the women are pierced with no less than five holes, 
for as many rings, which are inserted, in some of their ceremonies. 
Both men and women wear the tunic and short loose trousers of 
the Chinese, and over them frequently wear a large square piece 
of cloth, two adjacent corners of which are tied in a knot over the 
shoulder, or at the back of the neck, or sometimes under the arm, 
thus greatly impeding the use of the arms. They eat in a simple 
fashion. A large wooden tray of boiled rice is placed in the 
middle of the floor, and a few bowls of vegetables are arranged 
around it. The whole family seat themselves around on the 
groimd, and making up little balls of rice with their fingers, con- 
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vey them in the same manner to the mouth. Chopsticks seem 
unknown. The people seem a little cleaner in general appear- 
ance and habits than the Formosan Chinese, although it required 
some observation to discover it. 

The whole people, men, women and children, speak the local 
Chinese in addition to their native language. Some few of the 
men can read and write a little Chinese, having been at Chinese 
schools. Their own language abounds in the hard, abrupt con- 
sonants, Bs k, t and ss; r is especially frequent, and is rolled or 
trilled very strongly. They speak in a high key, with a monoto- 
nous tone of voice, and the whole sentence is uttered with a pe- 
culiar staccato, ending with a falling of the voice and a strong 
accent or ictus on the last syllable. In the strong and distinct 
articulation of words as well as in the general sound of them, the 
language bears much resemblance to the Malay, with which, aa 
will be seen from the vocabulary at the end of this paper, it i& 
closely connected. In fact, an intelligent Malay whom we had 
w^ith us, and who had been considerably among the Pepos, told 
me that about half of the words were almost identical in the 
two languages, and that he could understand very much of what 
the Pepos said. I may remark here that they cannot count above 
a thousand. 

The coast Pepos are mostly fishermen. The women manufac- 
ture salt by filtering sea water through sand, and boiling it down. 
The Pepos of the interior are chiefly hunters. Some cultivate a 
little ground. They have, as domestic animals, a few buffaloes, 
pigs, Chinese dogs, short-tailed Malay cats, and fowls. The 
women do most of the drudgery, as carrying water, pounding rice, 
etc. The latter operation they perform in a large mortar with a 
heavy wooden pestle about five feet long. They live much of the 
time out of doors, and when not employed in their household 
duties, they are engaged in weaving cloth, or in spinning the 
thread for it on a reel which they twirl in their hands, the ball of 
thread being held in a small basket on the arm. The cloth is a 
very strong, durable material woven of a fibre resembling hemp. 
The process of weaving is very tedious and laborious. The weaver 
is seated upon the ground, and holds the stick which supports 
one end of the web, by means of her feet. Every thread of the 
woof which is passed through the warp is pushed firmly home 
with a thin, sharp-edged piece of wood. The cloth is woven in 
continuous or endless pieces, twelve or fourteen inches bro^, and 
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fiye or six feet in length when cut open. When used for men's 
coats, two strips are sewed together tfirough half their length, so 
as to form a seam down the back, and the sides are sewed np, 
with the exception of a space for the armhole, thus forming a 
sleeveless coat open down the front. A border, a foot or more in 
depth, is often worked around the bottom in neat and tastefrd 
patterns in red and blue. The red is procured by unravelling 
scarlet long ells, and the blue is cotton or woollen and cotton 
yam, both obtained by barter with the Chinese. The savages 
make coats exactly sindlar to these. 

I found it extremely difficult to get any satisfactory ideas re- 
garding the religious beliefs and superstitions of the Pepos, during 
our short stay among them. I was simply told that "they had 
no religion like the Chinese." We were entertained, however, by 
a number of curious and interesting performances, in which singing 
and dancing were blended. Men and women, joining hands, and 
keepmg time with their feet, and occasionally giving emphasis to 
appropriate passages by a stamping of the foot or a bending of the 
knee, and sometimes swaying their bodies slowly back and forth, 
chanted in a slow, simple, and not at all unmelodious strain, their 
popular ballads. As the song proceeded, they became more 
animated, the air became more lively, and the motions of the body 
more marked and frequent. The last note of each stanza is pro- 
longed ad libitum, llie airs are all very simple, seldom ranging 
over more than two or three notes. In one song, after a semi- 
chorus sung by the men, the whole body of about thirty men 
and women, joined in a chorus, which was unique and effective. 
In another, and perhaps the most pleasing song, they chanted in 
a low plaintive voice, the story of the wrongs they have suffered 
at the hands of the Chinese, who have driven them from their 
homes, seized their lands, and killed their people. 

After one of the songs, a curious ceremony, apparently of a 
neligious character, was performed by several women. One seated 
herself on the ground, and took in her lap the head of another, 
who lay feigning death. Two others held the hands, in each of 
which was placed a small green branch. The three then began 
a dow, mournful chant, and one of them waved a cup before the 
face of the sleeper. Aft;er a few strains one of them arose, waved 
the branch towards heaven, and uttered a loud cry in her ears. 
She at once awoke and arose, and all joined in a lively dance and 
^^Sy gfo^^? round in a circle, or winding in a snake-like maze. 
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In still another dance, after a brisk solo fi*om one of the women, 
the rest joined in, and broke out suddenly with the cry he! he! he! 
accompanying" each cry with a low bow. In many of these songs, 
which varied in style and gestures, some of the singers bore green 
branches in their hands. 

Another curious ceremony, which may be called the ladder of 
knives, which T did not witness, was thus described to me. Two 
stout poles are fixed firmly in the ground, projecting some ten or 
twelve feet. To these is fastened a ladder, formed by lashing 
their long knives, edge upwards, to two bamboos about thirty feet 
in length. The priest, or whoever it is who officiates, burns some 
paper, and dances around until he works himself into a great ex- 
citement. He then draws his knife and feigns to rip open his 
bowels, a delusion which he supports by cutting open a bladder 
filled with blood, and placed under his clothes. He then begins 
to ascend the ladder of knives, holding on by his hands to the 
upright bamboos, but still stepping on the knives. Under his 
feet are bound small pieces of leather, which afford a partial pro- 
tection. The more daring and ambitious of the men then en- 
deavor to emulate his dangerous feat. 

The Pepos have among them a tradition that they came by sea 
from the southern end of the island, during the time of the Dutch 
occupation. While on our return journey I was told that in a 
Pepo yillage in a remote part of the Kapsulan valley there still 
existed some earthen jars, with foreign characters upon them, 
which had been handed down for many generations as mementoes 
of the former masters of Formosa; and I regretted exceedingly 
that want of time prevented me fi-om tracing them up, and veri- 
fying or disproving the existence of such interesting rehcs of the 
Hollanders. Having regard to similarity in physique and in 
language, as judged by descriptions and vocabularies of the Pepos 
of southern Formosa, I am inclined to accept the tradition of th^ 
inamigration of the northern Pepos fi-om the south, as true. 

The shing fan or savages proper, of whom a brief descriptio^ 
has been given in the paragraphs quoted above, are much smaller 
in stature than the Pepos, and far inferior in general aspect It 
was stated that they intermarry very closely. Their skulls are 
not so large and fall as those of the Pepos, nor yet so almond- 
shaped and obHque as the Chinese. The hair is coarse, straight^ 
and black, uncut and imshaven, but carefiiUy gathered into a 
hunch at the back of the head, where a band of cloth holds it ii^ 
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position. The men's ears are pierced for very large ear-rings, a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and the women's ears have two of 
the same size. Hollow bamhoo tubes are worn in them, and 
strings of beads are hung through these. The women are re- 
markably short and thick-set, and are accustomed to carry heavy 
burdens. Very low foreheads predominate, and the whole ex^ 
pression is destitute of intelligence. There is a peculiarly suspi- 
cious, sinister, dogged look about these savages, which is the 
more prominent in contrast with the open, trustful countenances 
of the Pepos. They are far lower than these in the scale of civi- 
lization, and the language in which Virgil describes the aborigines 
whom MaesLB found on his first arrival in Italy is exceedingly 
appropriate to the savages of Formosa : — 

" Gensqne virftm truncis et duro robore nata, 
Qnis neqne mos, neqne cnltos erat; nee jangere tauros, 
Aut componere opes norant, ant parcere parto; 
Sed rami, atque, asper yictn, venatns alebat." 

iJSneid, Book viii, w. 315-18). 

The Formosans belong to Prichard's Malayo-Polynesian or 
briefly Malayan branch, the same as that in which the aborigines 
of the PhiHppine Islands other than the Negritos are classed. 

Tattooing the face in dark blue lines with indigo is almost uni- 
versal amongst the savages. The men have two or three sets of 
short linesj of four in each set, and about three quarters of an 
inch long, on the forehead, and one such set on the chin. The 
girls on arriving at the age of fifteen or sixteen have one or two 
sets of lines tattooed on the forehead, and when they are married, 
one set of four parallel lines is tattooed from the middle of the 
upper lip to the upper angle of the outer ear; another set of four 
runs from the corners of the mouth to the centre of the ear ; and 
a third set of four from the centre of the chin to the lobe of the 
ear. The spaces between these parallel sets of lines, about an 
inch broad, are tattooed with diagonal lines in a sort of diamond 
pattern. This broad band of sombre blue, running across the 
whole face of the women, adds materially to their prevailing na- 
tural ugliness, and should be a far more effective safeguard for 
jealous husbands than even the blackened teeth of the Japanese 
women. 

The dress of the men frequently consists of nothing more than 
a long piece of cloth wound round the loins. Besides this some 
wear a coat, such as that of the Pepos above described. The 
chie& and their families are distinguished by a square piece of 
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cloth worn on the chest, worked in colors, and sometimes adorned 
with discs of bone and tassels of blue, white, or brass beads. The 
chiefs also often wear two or three of the sleeveless embroidered 
coats, and in addition the large square piece of cloth as worn over 
the shoulders by the Pepos. The savage women also wear a small 
piece of cloth tied around the leg just below the knee. This in- 
deed is the last garment which they would be willing to dispense 
with. Head coverings were very rare. Some of the men wore 
skull caps of deer skin, or plaited of fine strips of bamboo or some 
hard wood. These were water-tight, quite heavy, and capable of 
resisting a very hard blow. The fingers of many of them were 
adorned with a profusion of brass wire rings, and the arms of some 
bore bracelets of the same material, often triangular in shape. 
Bead bracelets, generally blue, were also common. One of their 
most singular customs is that of knocking out the eye teeth of all 
the children when they reach the age of six or eight years, in the 
belief that it strengthens their speed and wind in hunting. The 
effect of seeing a whole tribe destitute of these teeth was peculiar, 
and not particularly agreeable. 

The savages Hve chiefly by hunting the small mouse deer, which 
abound in the forests. Their weapons are spears, bows with 
arrows of reeds tipped with iron, and occasionally matchlocks, 
which they obtain from the Chinese in barter for deer-skins, etc. 
Besides these each man carries in a sheath at his side, a long 
heavy knife, which is an indispensable companion, and which 
serves for every use, from cutting up food and cutting a path 
through the bush, to chopping off Chinese heads. The spears 
have bamboo shafts, with iron heads obtained from the Chinese, 
and which when not in use are covered with a leather sheath. 
These, as well as their knife sheaths, are ornamented with tassels 
of hair obtained from the heads of Chinese whom they have killed. 
One handsome, active, athletic young man, the son of a chief of 
the Yukan tribe, and a very beau ideal of the '^ noble savage," 
had dangUng at the end of his knife sheath no less tlian twenty- 
three of these tassels, formed from the queues of five Chinese 
who had lost their heads by his hand. 

On their hunting expeditions they bivouac at night around a fire, 
lying head to head and feet to feet in a circle, on bundles of grass, 
sometimes building rude huts as a shelter. They use two or three 
kinds of traps for snaring deer, and occasionally meet with bears. 
They sell the bear's feet and gall-bladder to the Chinese; who 
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esteem the latter very highly as medicine; it being worth four or 
five dollars a tael weight. The rest of the bear is then roasted, 
hair, skin and all. We met one savage whose nose had been 
entirely torn away, and one of whose eyes had been injured, by a 
blow from a bear's paw. Wild pigs are also found, and an animal 
resembling the leopard, with a dark skin. Troops of monkeys 
roam through the forests. Of birds there are very few. 

Besides the articles of food mentioned in the extracts from the 
Trade Report given above, the savages cultivate sweet potatoes, 
the cocos, ground-nuts, and yams; and from the fresh shoots of 
ferns they boil a soup which is said to be quite palatable. Bana- 
nas are abundant, and also a wild orange, which is very bitter. 
They also raise a few water-melons, from seed obtained from the 
Chinese. They are particularly fond of Cayenne or chilli peppers, 
to obtain which they make frequent raids upon Chinese gardens. 
Tobacco is cultivated, and the women and children especially were 
incessantly smoking their little bamboo pipes. The name, ta-ha- 
huy is sufficient evidence of its introduction among them by either 
the Dutch or Spanish colonists. The savages weave very neat 
elastic and durable mats from a long grass. They carry on a 
httle barter with the Chinese, exchanging their hemp, venison, 
deer horns, skins, and sinews for knife-blades, matchlocks, rice, 
powder and shot, copper pans for cooking, colored cloths for 
working coats, and salt, of which they are very fond. They 
themselves attach the handles to the knife-blades, often with 
strong and neat rattan work. 

The savage huts are simply constructed. Two upright poles 
are fixed in the ground, and longer ones laid sloping from the tops 
of these. Others are laid lengthwise over these, and the whole 
is covered with coarse dry grass. The triangular ends and the 
front are then filled in with grass or reeds. A few stones in the 
middle of the hut form the fireplace, and the smoke finds its exit 
as it can. Grass spread on the ground serves as beds, and a few 
rattan trays and baskets depending from the roof, and holding the 
suppHes of millet, beans and salt, complete the scanty domestic 
fiimiture. In one village which I visited, in front of the huts 
were small frameworks of poles, beneath which a few chilli peppers 
were growing. They biiry their dead standing upright, and their 
weapons and utensils are buried with them. 

Many dialects exist in Formosa, as in most of the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and according to Crawftird they are numerous 
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in proportion to the rudeness of the people. He states that thert 
are ten languages in Sumatra and its islands; more than fifty are 
known in Borneo, and twenty in Luzon. The language of the 
eavages near Talamo is very harsh and guttural, and has many 
difficult combinations of consonants. The following were given 
me as the names of clans living in this vicinity : Yukan, Kowsia, 
Tapihan, Sikilut, Laohin, Katasei, Bisut, Bina-watan, Gugut, 
Matakan, Watan-kakai, Watan-hituk, Haoyit-aobin, Wang, Mu- 
tat, Taosai, Vatu, Yao-ei, Piho, Vuta, Tsi-et, Yapu, Teimuk, and 
Chiring. The word gia (written in Chinese sM tt), meaning clan 
or tribe, is added to each of these names in speaking of them, as 
Yukan-sia, Vatu-sia. Of the fourteen clans represented at the 
feast presently to be described, the principal one was the Yukan, 
•whose chief seemed to be at the head of them all. 

The savages have a singular way of pledging friendship, and 
one not altogether agreeable to the other party to the pledging. 
Each man puts his arm around the other's neck, and then, placing 
their heads and mouths close together, they both drink wine at 
the same time from one cup. This ceremony ensures eternal 
£iendship, and as there were about a dozen chiefs of tribes with 
whom we had to take this pledge, we felt by the time we were 
through that we had formed quite as many friendships as we cared 
to maintain. Knowing, however, as we did, the treacherous and 
quarrelsome nature of these savages, we deemed it expedient, 
from prudential motives, to submit to the rather disagreeable 
ordeal, upon the invitation of the chiefs. Another method of en- 
suring friendship, although less formal and binding, is for both 
persons to eat salt from the same dish. 

The most acceptable present to make to the savages, and in fact 
an indispensable one to gain their good-will, is a pig. We had 
taken with us two or three for this purpose, and the day after our 
arrival the savages were entertained at a great feast. The 
method of cooking was altogether primitive. The pig was killed 
by a stab in the breast, and the feet and the tip of the snout being 
cut o£r, it was at once placed whole, bristles and all, upon a fire 
of sticks, built on the ground. It was allowed to roast only ten 
or fifteen minutes, — just long enough to singe off the bristles and 
warm through the fat. Grass was spread on the ground, and the 
chiefs then cut up the pig into long strips, and all hands were 
set to work to cut these up into very small cubes. Nothing was 
wasted; bones, entrails and all received the same attention. 
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When the cutting up was finished, the people formed circles 
around the piles of meat, apparently arranged according to &mi- 
lies, and the chiefs distributed each portion equally among the 
different groups. Some of the hungrier ones roasted a few pieces 
in the embers and ate them; most of them carefully packed their 
shares away. The chiefs insisted upon our accepting from them 
some of the choicest titbits as marks of special honor, but fortu- 
nately for us did not insist upon our eating them; but I grievously 
offended a young chief who had selected for me a handful of the 
most dainty bits, by watching my chance, and, slily as I hoped, 
giving them to the first savage I met. I was observed, and the 
heavy frown which passed over his fiace showed the afiB*ont I had 
given. The whole scene was wild and lively. About sixty savages, 
the men aU nearly naked and the women variously clad, and all 
excessively dirty, were squatting on the ground or running to and 
firo, busily hacking away at the piles of raw pork, and all chatting 
in the most animated style. The present of a pig is a great event 
for them. In the evening the whole party, including the Pepos 
with us, to the number of over a hundred, got partially intoxicated 
over some samshu which had injudiciously been given them, and 
for which they have a fatal fondness. With a hundred half- 
drunken savages yelling and dancing around their camp fires, and 
only needing the slightest provocation to engage in brawls and 
fights, in which they freely use their knives, this night scene 
before us seemed a veritable Pandemonium, and it was a grateful 
relief when in the early hours of the morning fiitigue drove them 
to rest from their orgies. The Chinese frequently take advantage 
of their fondness for liquor to get them intoxicated, when they 
may extort from them anything. 

Among the savages the principle of blood revenge holds with 
full force. The murder of a man is bound to be avenged by 
his kindred, and no rest is given until this is accomplished. I was 
informed that a reward of twenty dollars was still offered by the 
local Chinese authorities for every savage head, but that only a 
few — ^perhaps not more than five — are got in the course of a year. 
Some fifty or sixty Chinese heads, however, are annually lost to 
the savages. This discrepancy is readily accounted for. The 
Chinese have merely the stimulus of a small money prize in getting 
savage heads, and this is rarely sufficient to induce them to risk 
their own in the attempt. The savage, on the other hand, has 
higher motives; his rank and character depend on his personal 
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prowess and valor; and a savage who has not killed and beheaded 
a Chinaman is **of no use," as it was explained to me. His word 
is not believed, he has no respectable standing in the community, 
and in general terms it may be said of him that he has not won 
his spurs. He rises in position and character according to the 
number of heads he can count, and those who get the most heads 
become, as it is in truth said, the head-men of the villages. 

So far as my own observation extended, the principal wild ani- 
mals of the country are small deer and large fleas. The former 
are hunted by the savages for food; the latter hunt the savages 
with the same object. I am inclined to think that the thinness 
of the population, both in numbers and in flesh, is partially tc^be 
attributed to these harpies; and reciprocally, it is but logical to 
conclude that the natural ferocity of these latter is heightened by 
the savage character of their prey. The crazy engraver-poet 
William Blake, in one of the outgrowths of his wild, erratic ima- 
gination, (I quote from a review of Swinburne's Critical Essay on 

Blake,) *^drew the portrait of the ghost of a flea 

He said that while he was majdng the drawing the flea told him 
that all fleas were inhabited by the souls of such men as were by 
nature blood-thirsty to excess, and were therefore providentially 
confined to the size and form of insects; otherwise, were he him- 
self, for instance, the size of a horse, he should depopulate a great 
portion of the country." A bitter (or better, bitten) experience 
convinced me that Blake must have been in one of his lucid mo- 
ments when he conceived this grotesque fancy. It would be 
necessary to increase the size of the Formosan fleas but a very 
little, to ensure the result foreshadowed by Blake's informant; 
and even under present conditions, were the hasty Japanese only 
willing to abide the course of time, they might safely leave to the 
operation of Natural Selection, or "the survival of the fittest," 
the extermination of the savages who seem to be giving them so 
much trouble. Possibly, however, it might be tound, for any 
fiiture shipwrecked mariners, that after Darwin's law had worked 
its full effect in the annihilation of the human savages, the last 
estate of that island would be found worse than the first. The 
fleas who would remain the sole possessors of the soil might reiuse 
to recognize a red flag of certain dimensions as a signal ofdistress.* 

♦ " A consular notification has betn issued, describing a flag to be shown 
by vessels in distress off Formosa, to secure protection from the natives, 
under the agreement lately concluded with the latter by the U. S. Consul at 
Amoy [Mr. Le Gendre]. It is red, oblong in shape, 2 ft. 9 in. long and 1 ft* 
7 in. broad."— CiVorM-tJIAtno Herald, Shanghai, February 29, 1868. J 
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Much of the pleasure of our trip was blasted by the constant tor- 
ments inflicted by these monsters. Sleeping on piles of freshly 
cut camphor- wood chips was of little or no avail; and I cannot 
possibly better portray our plight than by a slight paraphrase of 
the lines in which Pollok, in his poem "The Course of Time," 
describes the thirst for gold : — 

** Fleas many hanted, sweat and bled for fleas; 
Waked all the night and laboured all the day. 

HI guided wretch I 

ThoQ mightst haye seen me at the midnight houTi 

When good men slept, 

in^ea-ful hall, 

With vigilance and chasing worn to skin 

And bone." 
. The natural resources of Formosa are most varied and abundant 
and as the principal source of the camphor supply of the world, 
the island has an exceptional interest and importance. I may be 
allowed to quote on this subject two paragraphs from the Ti'ftde 
Report already cited. 

**The camphor producing distripts He in that narrow belt of 
debatable ground which separates the border Chinese settlements 
from the territory still occupied by the savages. The manufacture 
is attended with constant danger, from the quarrelsome disposition 
of the savages, and their jealousy of Chinese encroachments. 
Steps are sometimes made towards amicable arrangements for the 
right of cutting the timber, but it more frequently results that the 
Chinese, in their attempts to overreach their less crafty neighbors, 
only excite their hostility, and incessant feuds are the consequence. 
The Hakkas are extensive camphor manufacturers in many dis- 
tricts. Like their kinsmen on the main-land, they are frugal and 
industrious, and pursue many of the mechanic arts. Most of the 
knives, matchlocks, and spear-heads furnished to the savages are 
their workmanship. They have many thriving towns on the 
border, and are to some extent, both from their position and cha- 
racter, independent of the Chinese authorities." — ( Customs Trade 
Eeports for 1868, p. 165.; 

**As the suggestion has been made in some quarters, of the 
possibility of a diminution in the production of camphor, or of the 
exhaustion of the sources of its supply, it may be well to remark 
that throughout the whole of the mountainous district comprising 
the eastern part of Formosa, and which is densely wooded, the 
camphor tree seems to abound and flourish; and judging by the 
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rate of progress towards the interior now made in procuring the 
annual supply, it must require many years, even with the crude 
and wastefiil process at present followed, to exhaust the vast 
forests of camphor trees as yet untouched, and inaccessible. At 
the same time, in view of the comparatively Hmited extent of the 
idand, and the possibility of an increased consumption of camphor, 
brought about by its greater cheapness and the discovery of new 
applications of it in manufactures and the arts, it is much to be 
regretted that no measures are being taken to replace the trees 

destroyed, by the planting of young ones 

The tree is of rapid 

growth, and the adoption of some such system as that pursued in 
the chinchona cultivation in India would be a measure at once • 
wise and profitable. The declivities of the mountains of the inte- 
rior and east coast, most of them too steep for almost any other 
cultivation, are the natural home of the camphor tree, and by the 
expenditure of a Httle labor in planting young trees now, new 
forests of the valuable timber might be expected in a few decades 
to cover the hills now being denuded of it. The lawless and 
independent character of those engaged in the manufacture would, 
however, be a serious obstacle to any attempted introduction of a 
measure such as that suggested." — (Id., pp. 169-70.^ 

I need only mention tlie coal found in abundance near Kelung, 
and the tea which has during the last few years so rapidly risen 
in importance. Sulphur is even now, in defiance of prohibitions, 
manufactured in large quantities at the solfataras in the vicinity 
of Tamsui, and the legalizing of the trade might lead to its inde- 
finite development. The forests furnish numerous varieties of 
valuable timber 5 rattans impede locomotion through them fi*om 
their profusion, and the tree whence the pith paper is obtained is 
common. In the waters on the east coast large turtles are nu^ 
merous in the spring, and fish of the most brilliant and varied 
hues are caught by the Pepos. The portions of the island settled 
by the Chinese have already, firom the abundance of their rice 
crops, earned the title of the *' Granary of Southern China," and 
the gradual reclamation fi*om the savages of the soil now untilled, 
is capable of afibrding a great extension in this direction. 

I conclude this paper with a few notices of the savages of 
Northern Formosa, condensed and translated fi*om the Ko-ma- 
lan-t'ing chih (|l| MMM'^^)i ^^^ geographical and statistical 
description of the Komalan or Kapsulan valley. 
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"The savages are very expert in handling their bows, in thf 
use of which they are practised from the age of ten years upwards. 
In the spring they collect large hunting parties for deer, which 
are driven within the enclosure of gradually narrowing circles, and 
caught. They are killed by a stab in the throat, and the fresh 
blood drunken. The flesh of hares caught is eaten raw, and their 
entrails are salted down. When these have sufliciently putrefied 
to generate maggots, they are considered excellent eating." 

" The savages have no idea of the year, or of the four seasons. 
The blossoming of the tz^e-t'ung hwa (M^'^y a species of Panax,) 
is with them the beginning of a fixed period. When vegetation 
bursts forth the women array themselves in their best clothing;, 
and pay visits to their friends in the neighboring tribes." 

"The savages of the plain do not differ greatly from the Chinese 
in appearance, except in their eyes, which are iiiller and more 
expressive. They have no idea of the year or the seasons, and 
cannot tell their own ages. If they ever get any money they 
never lay it up; and when they have gathered in their crops they 
set apart enough for a year's supply of food, and make tie rest 
into wine, of which they are very fond. Every one builds his own 
house, and weaves the cloth for his own clothing, as there are no 
artisans of any kind. The large knife which the men wear at 
their sides serves them in all kinds of work. They make what 
iron utensils they have from the crude metal, by hammering it 
out with stones. In every clan or village there are one or two 
men called hah (^ J@|)> who correspond to the village elders or 
headmen of the Chinese." 

" The savages of tlie Komalan district who dwell in the moun- 
tains select elevated spots for their huts, to enable them to com- 
mand a good lookout for defence. Those who dwell near the 
sea-coast, and have become partially civilized, are called p'ing-p^u 
Jariy* because they Hve on the level groimd, or plains. They 
sometimes build houses by excav^ng the trunk of a large tree 
and inverting it, supporting it upon bamboo poles. There is a 
tradition among them that some old Pepos having visited Kelung 
and seen some Chinese boats turned bottom upwards on the shore, 
adopted the idea for their houses." 

" When the Komalan valley was first colonized, the Pepos living 
there had no system of storing their grain. When this was 
gathered it was hung up in the ear, unthreshed, in the houses, 

* The Pepot described above, pp. 54, and 59-63. 
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and was beaten out in a mortar daily, as it was wanted for food. 
The people had no fixed seasons for planting their crops; they 
were guided by the starting forth of vegetation in the spring. 
They cultivate merely enough to supply themselves with food from 
season to season, and henc% there is no surplus grain, and much 
uncultivated land." 

"Their wine is made from glutinous rice. Each person takes 
a handful of rice in his mouth, and masticates it until soft. It is 
then put into an earthen jar, and by the next day it has fermented, 
so that by adding water, wine is produced. They consider very 
sour wines the best." 

"The women do all the drudgery, such as tilling the ground. 
They are often seen at hard work with their infants fastened upon 
their backs. The men merely see that they get their food." 

"The savages call a dead man matai, which means ndned, 
destroyed. They bury their dead without coffins. Friends assist 
in digging a pit, in which the corpse is placed. If a death hap- 
pens in the busy season, while they are planting or gathering 
their crops, they suspend the corpse from two poles, near the 
water's edge, and leave it to decay there. Such a place is called 
maliuj which means unlucky j and they ever after avoid going 
near it." 

"The small boats which the savages use in crossing streams, 
they call mangha. * A boat is made by hollowing out a log of 
wood, and fastening a board upon each side of it, to prevent its 
capsizing. They have no oil and chunam for filling the cracks or 
seams, and hence have to bail constantly. A boat will carry only 
two or three people." 

[The following passage, quoted from a work entitled Tung-cMng 
tsi (^ fjE^)j is noteworthy as a specimen of the pecuHar anti- 
thetical style which is so esteemed in Chinese Hterary productions, 
as well as for the sentiments expressed as to the proper method of 
dealing with the savages.] 

"Murders by the savages of Formosa are of constant occurrence. 
Although they have men's forms, they have not men's natures. 
They find their way through the forests like birds and monkeys. 

* The characters used here (jj |^) are those of the name of the large 
trading town of BankUy near Tamsni. The local pronunciation varies from 
Mangka to Bangka. The town is said to derive its name from the fact that 
its principal street resembles one of these boats in shape — Abroad in the middle 
And narrow towards each end. 
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To govern them is impossible: to exterminate them not to be 
thought of; and so notiiing can be done with them. The only 
thing left is to establish troops with cannon at all the passes 
through which they issue on their raids, and so overawe them by 
military display, from coming out of»their fastnesses. The great 
cause of this state of affairs is the extent of the country and the 
scanty population; quarrels between the savages and the settlers 
are not the sole cause. The savage tracks lie only through the 
dense forests, thick with underbrush, where hiding is easy. When 
they cut off a head, they boil it to separate the flesh, adorn the 
skidl with various ornaments, and hang it up in their huts as 
evidence of their valor. Even if any attempt were made to keep 
them within bounds, it must sooner or later end in failure. If it 
is asked, then, what shall be done, the reply is, murders must be 
punished in kind, and friendly aborigines must be used to gradu- 
ally reclaim and civilize them. They must be conquered, to make 
them fear, and then they can be controlled, to make them obedient. 
Their country must be opened up and Chinese settlers introduced, 
and then the harm done by them will gradually cease. Later 
they will become tamed, and finally they may be enrolled as sub- 
jects, and pay tribute." 

^*In the fifteenth year of Kiaking (1810), when the Governor 
Greneral of Fukien arrived at Banka on a tour of inspection 
tlirough the island, the headmen of the Pepos of the Komalan 
valley made submission to him and requested to be enrolled as 
subjects, in order to obtain protection against the oppression and 
cruelty which they experienced. There are 36 trioes of tame 
aborigines scattered over the Komalan district. They are simple 
and dull by nature, and the Chinese, by giving them a measure 
of wine or a foot of cloth, can induce them to sign the lease of 
large tracts of land. As they cannot read, they cannot know the 
contents of the lease, which they sign by impressing upon it a 
finger wet with ink; and they are thus completely at the mercy 
of the Chinese. 

"The inhabitants of Formosa are of various origins. There are 
aborigines proper (dh Ml ^)> ^^^ people from other islands whose 
boats have been driven ashore and wrecked, and who in conse- 
quence have settled there. There are also the descendants of 
fugitives from the last naval battle between the Mongols of the 
Yuen dynasty and the forces of the Sung dynasty, near Lingting 
[Lintin, at the mouth of the Canton River], The latter were 
entirely defeated, and a few refugees escaped to Formosa, where 
they settled." 
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Comparative Vocabulary of the Kalaran (Pepo) and Yukan 
(Savage) Dialects of North- Eastern Formosa. 

The Kabaran and Yukan words in the following list were taken 
down by me from the mouths of the Pepos an a savages, during 
the visit among them which served for the foundation of the 
preceding paper. Like most vocabularies of its kind, it consists 
chiefly of the names of such natural objects as can easily be 
described or pointed out to a savage. It comprises 378 words of the 
Kabaran dialect, and 135 words of the Yukan dialect. Mistakes, 
both in correctly identifying objects, and in correctly representing 
sounds, doubtless occur, and indeed are under such circumstances 
scarcely avoidable; but care was taken to secure accuracy in both 
respects, as far as possible, by asking the name of the same object 
on different occasions, and from different individuals. With some 
sounds, it was observed that the same individual would give dif- 
ferent values to them on different days. Thus in the Kabaran 
language r and 2, when initial or medial, and sometimes when 
final, are often interchangeable; and the word for water would 
be given by one as rannm^ by another as zanum. Final / and z 
are often confounded, as are also initial h and t. 

Regarding the values of the letters used, the vowels generally 
are to be sounded as in Italian, and the consonants as in English. 
In an open syllable u has the long sound, like the 00 in toOy and 
in a closed syllable the sound oioo in took; when marked U it has 
the sound of u iu hut. The diphthong ei has the sound of ^ in 
they. The sounds of b and v often merge into one another, and 
have nearly the value of the German w, or of bw in English, but 
much Hghter than the latter. The final ss common in Kabaran 
has a strong hissing sound. A regular series of changes will be 
observed between Kabaran, and Malay and other languages of the 
family, by the addition of this ss sound to the words of the latter. 
Thus, 

sugarcane is in Malaj tabu^ in Kabaran tavvas 

face „ Javanese roAi, „ ra-iss 

child ,f „ sunu^ „ sunias 

An analogous change seems to be formed in the Yukan dialect by 
the addition of the suffix nukh, nikh, ukh, or simply kh (the Ger- 
man ch of buck). Thus, 

stone isinKabara^^Malay, I 5^,^ or rafu, in Yukan vatunukh 

wood ,f Tagalog and Bisaya cahoy, ,, khahunikh 

rattan „ Kabaran u-at or wai „ hwaiukh 

red „ Bngis machala „ {^^th?'' 
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The columns of corresponding words in Malay and various other 
languages of the Archipelago are far from being as ftJl as I would 
wish ;^i but the want both of time and of the necessary vocabularies 
has prevented^ me from giving more than the present imperfect 
comparisons. The words given in these languages are merely 
such as I have been able to gather, somewhat at random, from 
Crawfurd's Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands, Latham's 
Comparative Philology y vocabularies found in the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic and Eoyal Geographical Societies, and in a few 
works of travels in the Philippines and neighboring islands. It 
will be seen that a close resemblace exists between many Kabaran 
and Malay words. * So far as the limited examples afford means 
of comparison, the Kabaran will also be foimd to be closely aUied 
to the Tagalog and Bisaya dialects of the PhiUppines, — the 
former in ^e north, the latter in the south, — and to the Bugis, 
Macassar, Mandhar, Menadu, Buton and Sangir dialects of the 
Celebes group. The Biajuk of Borneo, the Bima of Sumbawa^ 
the Sasak of Lombok, and the Javanese also famish many analo- 
gous words. The Yukan words indicate a connection with 
several of the above, but more particularly with the Tagalog and 
Bisaya, and the Bugis and Biajuk. The resemblances thus traced 
are sufficient to establish the close relationship between the two 
Formosan dialects now given, and the extensive family of Ian-' 
guages known as the Malayo-Polynesian or Oceanic; but the? 
particular group of this great family to which these dialects belong, 
can be determined only after the collection and study of faUer 
materials than are now available. 

The vast area over which this Oceanic family of languages is 
spread will be best realized from the remark of Prcrfessor Whitney : f 
"Those who speak its dialects fill nearly all the islands from the 
coasts of Asia southward and eastward, from Madagascar to the 
Sandwich group and Easter Island, from New Zealand to Formo- 
sa.'' A few words from the Malagasi, the language of Madagascar, 
are given here, in illustration of the statement just quoted, and 
as a further proof, I may add that a number of the Yukan words 
are to be found in a vocabulary, given in Cook's VoyageSy of the 
language of Atui, an island belonging to the group called Cook's 
Islands, in the South Pacific. The Great Polynesian occasionaUy 



* See also above, p. 61. 

t Language and the Study of Language, pp. 337-^. 
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quoted is, according to Crawford, the common element which iti 
to be found throughout all these languages. It was first pointed 
out by Marsden. It bears the same relation to the languages of 
the Malayo-Polynesian family that the Aryan does to the Indo- 
European languages; and although unwritten and extinct, its 
former existence is inferred and established by the same arguments 
and inductions which have demonstrated the former existence of* 
an Aryan parent of the fiamily of languages which bears its name« 
In the following vocabulary the numerals from one to ten are 
first given, in the two Formosan and six cognate languages. The 
remainder of the vocabulary consists of words classified in ten 
sections or groups, and arranged alphabetically under each group. 
Professor Max Miiller* quotes from Hale's Ethnology and Phiio- 
hgy of the United States Exploring Expeditmty vocabularies of 
the ten numerals in ten different Polynesian dialects, including 
those of Samoa, New Zealand, Earotonga, Tahiti and Hawaii; 
and a comparison of them with those now given will be found 
interesting, showing as it does the very close resemblance which 
exists between them, and which with the numerals 3, 5, 6, 7 and 
d amounts to almost absolute identity. 

• Science of Language, sixth ed., vol. ii, p. 26. 
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I. — Numerals. 



Formosa, 



Philippines. 













jEnglish, 


Kabaran. 


Yukan. 


Tagalog, 


Bisaya. 


one 


issa 


utnk 


isa 


nsa, isa 


two 


Itisa 


saieng 


dalava 


dnha 


three 


tula 


turill 


tatlo 


tolo 


four 


snpat 


s'paiat 


apat 


upat 


five 


lima 


maral 


lima 


lima 


Bix 


nim, n*m 


teiuk 


anim 


nnnm 


Beven 


pitu 


pitu 


pito 


pito 


eight 


warn, ara 


muss'pat 


valo 


valo 


nine 


siwa 


meishu 


siam 


siam 


ten 


trai 


mapn 


sampo 


napulo 








Sasak 


Malagasi 


English. 


Malap. 


Javanese, 


(Lombok). 


(Madagascar), 


one 


sa, Batu 


sigi 


satu 


issa 


two 


doa 


loro 


dua 


me 


three 


tiga 


t'lu 


telu 


telu 


four 


ampat 


papat 


mpat 


effat 


five 


lima 


limo 


lima 


lime 


six 


anam 


nanam 


nam 


ene 


seven 


tudiu, tojiu 


pitu 


pitu 


fitu 


eight 


d'lapan 


wolu 


balu 


vain 


nine 


sambilam 


sungo 


siwa 


Siva 


ten 


s'pnlo 


s'pnlo 


sapulu 


fulu 



English. 



Kabaran, 



eleven 


trai-issa 


twelve 


trai-lusa 


twenty 


lusa-ptin 


thirty 


utulu-ptin 


forty 


mruspa-ptin 


fifty 


ulima-ptin 


sixty 


nnim-ptin 


seventy 


upitu-ptin 


eighty 


mwaru-ptin 


ninety 


mrusiwa-ptin 



Yukan, 



Malay, 

sablas 
duablas 
dua pulu 
etc. 



Sundry, 
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English. 


Kabaran. 


Yukan. 


Malay. 


Sundry. 


one hnndred 


mrasivu 


kabahun 


saratuss 


_ 


two „ 


mrusa-mrasivu 


— 


dna ratnss 


— 


throe „ 


udula-mrasivu 


— 


etc. 


— 


four „ 


mmspa-mrasivu — 


— 


— 


five „ 


ulima-mrasivu 


— 


— 


— 


six „ 


nnim-rasivu 


— 


— 


— 


seven „ 


upitu-mrasivu 


— 


— 


— 


eight „ 


mwam-mrasivn 


I — 


— 


— 


nine „ 


mrusiwa-mrasivu — 


— 


— 


one thousand 




— 


— 




II. — Human Beings and 


Relations. 


English. 


Kabaran. 


Yukan. 


Malay. 


Sundry. 


brother, elder 


haha 


— 


abang 


{^ZL.\^^ 


„ younger swani 


— 


— 


— 


child 


suniss 


ulai, ulakhi 


— 


Javan, sunu 


clan, tribe 


sia 


tutunukh 


— 


Javan. ytkjBh 


father 


tamma 


yaba, yava, aba 


bapa 


' MandharkBLxna 
Bisaya ama 


human being 
(homo) 




s'khulikh 


— 


Javan. jalar 
Malagasiyvjlxx. 


infant 


kmangat 


"~ 


anak 


Bvgit ana 
[ Tagalog lalaqui 


man (vir) 


riunanai 


malikwi 


laki 


1 Biaaya dala 
1 BugiM umani 
( if acoMorburani 


mother 


tina 


aia 


ma 


{fr* }^ 



old man — navakias 

savage name for ^^ ^ , 

themselves ) 

woman, female tarungan kaneiril 



parampuan — 



English, 



family 

friend 

husband 

orphan 

parents 



Kabaran. 



English. 



Kabaran. 



marakira Pepo name for foreigners leiniss 
simhangni „ „ Chinese vususs 

pakwaian (meitumal 

mrapunu ** ** «»»«»6« (prussarum 

tima-tina wife pa 



Pepo name for themselves kabaran 
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III. — Parts of the Body. 



English, 


Kabaran. 


Yukan. 


Malay, 


Sundry. 


back 


doror 


suru 


— 





beard 


mumuss 


nguruss 


— 


Tagalog gumi 


bodj (life?) 


izip 


— 


f/(fOidup{;^-;f-}urip 


bones 


tiran 


— 


tulang 


Bisaya tulaDg 


calf of leg 


vatiss 


— 


— 


Bali batis 


cheek 


— 


ra-i-ass 


— 


— 


chin 


— 


abalit 


— 


— 


ear 


kaiar 


papak 


— 


Atui papai 


elbow 


siku 


haiku 


— 


( Bugis ) 


eye 


mata 


ro-i, rao-i 


mata 


< GtPolyn, \ mata 
( et passim J 


face 


ra-iss, za-iss 


— 


— 


Javan. rahi 
Bali rai 


fingers 


nulir, nuzil 


taluling 


— 


— 


fingernail 


knukuss 


kakamin 


kuku 


( Tagalog cuco 
\ Bisaya cucu 


foot 


reikan 


kakai 


kaki 


— 


forehead 


ngorll, woiill 


lihui 


— 


— 


hair 


Yukiiss 


yunukh 


— 


\ Menadu wuhiik 
1 Bima honggo 


hand 


lima 


keiman 


— 




head 


uru, uvu 


tunukh 


— 


iSl.}-^" 


knee 


dusur 


tari 


— 





leg 


rapan 


mriu 


— 





lips 


— 


parahum 


— 





mouth (teeth?) ngivir, nigiv 


— 


(tooth) gigi Bugis gigi 


nates 


punur, punuz 


veijukh 


— 





navel 


— 


puga 


— 





neck, throat 


lulun 


oluk 


— 


( Malagasi orang 


nose 


unung 


mora, norho 


idung 










palm of hand 


rukap 


(ava) 


— 


— 


shoulder 


triar, kreiar 


hanali 


— 


— 


stomach 


tian 


— 


— 


{Ir;:^ }«an 


temples 


pipiss 


sasak 


— 





teeth 


bangarao, vangrao gunnkh 


— 


— 
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Kabaran, Yukan. Mai at/. Sundry. 



thigh 
toe 


pnannian 
kamuss 


mn-i 
uyu-kakai 


tongue 


lilam 


hama-ui 


upper arm 


b'lubuk 


kiumin 



( j;?^"'"? I dila 

]M!'c'a»>ar } '"* 
( Lampung ma 



English. 


Kabaran, 


English, 


Kabaran. 


ankle 


vukul-a-rapan 


heart 


aniim 


blood 


rinang 


hteel 


rusil 


brain 


punul 


nipple 


sarang 


breast 


danga 


nostrils 


rasukh 


flesh 


bisor 


queue (Chinese) 


napina 


fore-finger 


kaiwass 


sinews 


urat 


eecond finger 


smut'van 


skin 


luvung, ruvung 


third finger 


smulikur 


thumb 


moraia 


little finger 


smutki 


wrist 


vukul-a-rima 



IV. — Domestic Life. — Clothing, Utensils, etc. 



Sundry. 



English, 


Kabaran, 


Yukan. A 


(ala^ 


bed 


_ 


pa 


_ 


board, plank 
bottle 

bowl, cup 
breeches 
bucket 
coat, tunic 


sapar 

prasku (derived 

from Spanish.) 
kaising 
kun 

kungkung 
kuluss 


— papan 

paiatu •— 
yupun — 
kulu — 
lukuss,ratang — 


door 


iniv, ainiv 


T'lihun 


— 


finger-ring 
hat 


tamoss 
kuvu 


p'kamui 
avuYu 


— 


house 

jar 

knife 


rapao 
pulok 
raviss, habiss 


ngrasal — 
halaman — 
b'litukh karis 


large knife 


sarekh, aniv 


— 


_ 


matting .intpan, slayu 
matting for bed — 
necklace of beads — 


lapitukh, lupi 

smamao 

imsing 


— 



Javan. papan 



Javan, karis 
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JSngUsh. 



Kabaran, 



Ymhan. Makof, Sundry. 



pipe kwaka tnturkh 

pole, for canying karao (the Chinese — 

pien-tan.') 
pot, pan — tah&li 

robe kratei, haratei teoya 

shoe 2sapa, rapo jamil 



w^^ng.webo£J^^ 



[Mala fori tennn* 



.1' 



EngU$h, 



Kabaran. 



JSngUsk, 



Kabaran, 



basket 


kanass, hanass 


nail (iron) 


Tariss 


bench, table 


dakan, Vfynftii 


needle 


zaroni 


brick 


laynngan 


oU 


siti 


button 


tao-ez 


paper 


bnmk 


charcoal 


Tiln 


pencil, pen 


tnliss 


chisel 


snpar, snpan 


pillow 


emngwan 


chopsticks 


ipit, aipit 


plane (carpenter's) hissloss 


clothes in general rivarivang 


plate 




cotton cloth 


rao-a 




piar 


court (man^) 


lamn 


roof 


sninya, snivT 


coverlid 


sikar 


shop 


tiftifi^ip 


cradle 


zinn 


spoon 


halnr 


cupboard 


tartty 


stocking 


bniya 


doorway 


dangan 


straw thatch 


sirass 


&n 


pariz 


string 


warai 


granary 


si-er 


teapot 


pnstian 


key 


snksnk 


thread 


kriz'n 


kilt, a sort of 




towel 


lizinp 


knife edge 


mangan, nangar 


tmnk, box 


s'rakhpaa 


knife handle 
lamp 


parilss-han 
kttskian, haskian 


window 


niat 



y. — ^TiME^ THB Elements^ Metals^ eto. 

English. Kabaran, Yukon, Malay, Sundry. 



copper 



tabari 



-* tambaga 



„ or brass sibali, s'pali 
day, daytime darreiti, darn 



fimnkh 



{Bugis, 
\ Mae., 
{etc. 



tam- 
baga 



— hari 
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JEnglish, Kaharan* 



earth 



(mountain?) } v««««>& n>««>«i - 

east* wari (timor?) 

fire amaz, lamar hapiini 

gold brao-an, bra-wan — 

faeayen, sky z'lan, I'zan wari 

namat vali-ekh 

pnio, purer — 

lirap — 



iron 
island 



Yukan. Malay. Sundry, 

I tana, benna 

•< mountain^ — 

( gunung 

- timnr -^^w*"- {SST 

*P^ { JSafT b^ma 

— Bisaya malawan 

Biajuk sanaman 



lightning 

moonf 

north 
ocean 
rain 

rainbow 

sea 

silver 
smoke 

sonth 
star 

stone t 



sun 
thunder 



biiran, vulan viating 

imiss — 

baluBg — 

nran, nzsn mwaliikh 

niu-war haong-u 

rzin, rthin, z'rin silung 
pila — 

kairilm, teiriim, hilukh, heiln 

hiriSv 
timor (s'tara?) 



pulo 
kilat 

bnlan 



{Bugis kila 

Mauagasi helatra 
f Tagalog buan 
\ Bisaya bnlan 
) Javan. ] 
S GtPolyn. V wulan 
jet passim ) 
{ Mtilagasi volana 



ntara 
(v. south) "" ^ 

njan l^aM njan 

J } Malagasi orana 

^__ \ Javan, kuwung 

) \ Malagasi ayyar 



pirak 



— salatan 



bat'lan, mat'ran henga, ye-inga bintang 



{Tagalog pilac) 

Javan, lintang 
r Tagahg bato 



i Malagasi yato 
y»to,yatu yatfinukh batu <Bva?s'^ I 

I Mafidharr''^ 
\et passim ] 
matlan'zan| wagi, waki mata-hari — 

ztlng-ziiiig — guntur — 



• The points of the compass were not clearly nnderstood by the Fepos, and the terms given 
here for them are somewhat oncertain. 

t The words for mooih stone and Jtog are almost identical in all the languages of the Archi- 
pelago. 

X •*Eye of the sky." In Malay, "eye of the d«y.** 
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English, Kaharan, 



Yukon, 



Malay. 



Sundry. 



to-day 


stangi, stanian 


kisa 


— 


— 


to-morrow 


tmao-ar 


sinkhan 


— 


i Biajuk dannm 


water 


zannm, ranani 


nsiak 


— 


weather, 





malakh kaiel 


_ 





pleasant 










yesterday 


snaosirav 


m'kaha 







Englith. 


Kabaran, 


English, 




Kabaran, 


antamn (rainy season) paoman 


tin 




bnaban,b'labal 


creek, rivulet 


mukhral 


wave 




sar'zin 


flint 


taking 


weather, 


hot 


s'mzang 


hill, mountain 


dahe, daher „ 


cold 


sass'n 


lead 


rasu 


well (of water) 


rasung, lasung 


month, 6th 


skao-am 


west 




s'zaia 


plain 


kuviik 


wind 




vari, bari 


river 


tab'U 


„ north 


siara 


sand 


vuhan 


„ south 


timo 


sea-shore 


sapan 


„ west 


s'zaia 


.spring (dry season) d'lun 


year 


ND Pro 


dasao 


VL- 


-Vegetable Kingdom a 


DUCTS. 


Englith. 


Kaharan, 


Yukan, 


Malay, 


Sundry, 


hamhoo 


naian, d'naian 


vatakan 


_ 


_ 


fruit 


— 


buakh 


bua 


\T:r )- 


grass 


— 


rgi-ui, I'mihui 







„ for thatch 


mil, hull 


paliung 


— 


— 


hemp 


— 


nuka, noka 


_ 


— . 


millet 


lurai, luthai 


karakiss 





_ 


orange 


muru 


r*zaho 


jarruk 


Javan. jarruk 


rattan 


u-ai 


nani, hwai-nkh — 


— 


reed 


isam 


s'mu 


— 





rice 


b'rass, rrass 


— 


bras 


Javan. bras 


„ hoiled 


mai 


mamiukh 


nasi 


( Javan. ] 


sugar-cane 


tavuss 


— 


tabu 


etc, ) 










tobacco 


tabaku 


tabaku 


_ 


_ 
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English. Kabaran, 

"wine, Chinese rakh u-o, n-ao — — 



English. 


Kabaran, 


English. 


Kabaran, 


banana 


bnnina 


persimmon 


amnss 


camphor 


rakuss, rahiiss 


plom 


sinsuli 


celery 


rupiil 


prune 


paosi 


chilli pepper 


sill 


pumelo 


t'bahan mnla 


flower 


murai 


pnmpkin 


sam 


ginger 


uzip 


root 


ravass 


gronnd-nut 


bukh 


sweet potato 


hopir, dari 


guava 


biabass 


tree 


si-p'ri 


leaf 


yiri 


vegetables in general 


t'nuU 


mango 


vatnna-vusnss 


water-melon 


plura 


peach 


mpass 


wine, Pepo 


isi 



VII.— Animal Kingdom. 



English. 



bnffalo 



Kabaran, 



k'ravao 



Yukan, 



kating 



Malay. Sundry. 



karbao 



..I 



kaba 



cat 

deer 

deer-skin 


Baku 

bassan 

ruvung-a-bassan 


niao 

uanukh 

hanukh-kwei 


dog* 


wasu 


hu-il 


duck 
fish 


k'rava 
vaut 


rguru 
siukh, kulikh 


fowl 


rakok, t'rahokh 


yaoal, inta, 
weilung 



hogt 



vei-uakh 



burung 



babi 



{Javan. 
GtPolyn. 

— Bugis miao 
Bugis jonga 

( Javan. j ^^„ 
" \ GtPolyn. X^'' 

_ \ GtPolyn. iwak 
( Biajuk lank 

ssimV^^ 



< Bugis 
I Buton, 
[et passim 



• " The usual Javanese name [for dog] is asn ; and it is remarkable, that this word is the 
name for the dog in the languages of tribes remote fh)m Java; being those too of countries 
having themselves no wild dog, as Floris, Timur, and the Philippine Islands. This fact seems, 
at least, to show that Java was the source from which these countries derived the domestic dog." 
(Cbawfcrd, *. V. Dog.) 

t See note ij p. %3. 
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English. Kabaran, Yukon. Maiay, Sundry, 

««,bnUock vaca - - {^^"^ }wa 



tnrtle, tortoise p'nn 



— pannyu 



( Javan. ] 
"I GtPolyn, \ 
[et passim ] 



pannya 



English. 


KabarOM. English. 


Kabaran. 


flea 


timora yenison 


apnn 


hone 


kwain 








VIII. — ^Miscellaneous Nouns. 


Enghsh. 


Kabaran. Yukan. 


Malay. 


Sundry. 


boat 


broa asn (?) 


pran, prahn Javanese prahn 


large boat, ship 


vawa achnying 


— 


— 


cannon 


kn-ang a-nngn 


— 


— 


copper cash, 


karisiu habangan 


wang 


( Javanese hnwang 
( Bugis uwang 


money 






copper wire 


— anaoal 


— 


— 


field, country 


zana — 


tana 


( Javanese \ . ^^ 
\ GtPolyn. }**»"* 


gnn 


papilsi patnss 


— 


— 


gunpowder 


kuti aynli 


— 


— 


milk 


sisn — 


snsu 


Bugis snsn 


road 


zaran, rathan — 


jalan 




tattoo 


— patass 


— 


— 


Tillage, town 


rahit — 


dnkuh 


Malagasi yohitia 



English. 

anger 
barber 
bridge 
Chinese written 

characters 
compass, watch, etc. 
disease 
fanner 
fisherman 



Kabaran, English. 

hnnnt fishing net 

pakiss-kiss'n flag 
sazan food in general 

snlan, sulal garden 

herdsman 
pannwan mast 
tarao oar 

sariinna pirate (sea-thief) 

para-yaut-nn 



Kabaran. 

tabnkun 

yakhwi 

han, hanpaita 

vaovi 

pakrama 

ereran, ireran 

p'luna, p'rnna 

haisan-a-zarin 
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English. 



Kabaran, 



rogue, rascal 


stipa 


sail 


raiar 


salt 


z'mian 




nmigan 


„ bearei 


panoDgan 


smith, Wright 


passangin 


blacksmith 


passangin-du-namat 


goldsmith 


passangin-du-braoan 


shipwright 


passangin-du-vawa 



English, 


Kabaran, 


silversmith 
slow-match 


passangin-dn-pila 
riziiss, ziriisB 


spear 

sword 

tears 

thief 

trade 

whip 


snoTungan 
kwisnisan 
t'miliss, (rusi) 

sianiim 
passpass 



IX. — Pronouns, Adjectives, Adverbs. 



English, 



Kabaran, 



aikn 



Yukan. Malay, Sundry. 



— aka 



l^tPoiyn,]'^^ 
( Biajuk yaku 



that 


wanistaoan, wiyu 


) 








this 


izistaoan, witao- 
ian 


V (hani) 


ini 






what 


{Sir l-'-iw - 


yang 


Bali 


nyang 


bad (spoiled) 


masnkao 


m*huti 


_. 






bad (wicked) 


lalass 


lakhan 


nakhal 


\ (Javan. 
i Bali 


ala, olo) 
jaleh 


black 


tungiin 


m'kalukh 







blind 


bukhit, m'burar 


— 


buta 


Bugis 


bnta 


blue* 


puli, mrapuli, 
b'nuran 


lasn 


bira 






clean 


blamiiss, dangirao 


mnakh 


— 




- 


cold 


durpuss 


maskinuss 


— 






deaf 


turiiss 


— 


tuU 


{ Javan, 
\ Sunda 


tuli 
torek 


dirty 


matar 


m'k'puta 


— 






drunk 


vusuk, busuk 


mVusuk 







. 


good 


malaka 


b'lakh 


baik 


( Bali 
Biajuk 


malak 
bahalak 


hot 


maramnk 


makilukh 


— 




- 


lame 


piruss 


— 


— 


Bali 


perot 


large 


raia 


n'huyal 


— 


Madura 


raja 


long 


marung, mahung 


nduyukh 


— 






many 


nangei 


valei 


banyak 


Madura 


banyak 


red* 


t'barei 


m'talakh 


mira 


; Bali 
Bugis 


bara 
machala 


short 


k'zu 


zatung 


— 




- 


small 


kia 


tikai 


kntu 


Bisaya 


kutn 


white 


vussar, hussar 


m*lavu 


— 




- 



• Both Fepos and savages have very crude and indistinct ideas of color, and the terms given 
bere are subject to some uncertainty. 
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English, 

he(?) 
thou, (you) 
who 


Kaharan, English, 

aisu haia silly, garrulous 
aisu smooth, level 
tiani-wanai (?) stupid, foolish 


Kaharan, 

mutamut 
lasilass 
mrimarukh 
palao, mrapala 

ma-ra-ul, ma-za^ul 

ma-ra^ki 

m'taha 

palamsu, maluna, (tiku?) 

wanai 

Z^- [.meiki» 


all 

broad 
cooked 
dnmb 
fragrant 
^een* 
lonest 
narrgw 

offensive (odor) 
perspiring 


tabai far 
mammin near 
murar, muzar no, not 
vangsiss very 

bruviru 

parakiln "can do" 

^"^'l. -no fear" 
vangt'o 

satihuss 



X. — Verbs. 



English, Kaharan, Yukan, 


Malay, 


Sundry, 


to come naori, akwa — 


marl 


Bisaya mari 


to eat k'man, han mani 


— 


( Tagalog comain 
\ Bisaya cumaon 


to sleep meinup mavi 




Bisaya modap 


English, Kaharan. 


English. 


Kaharan, 


to anse, get up kasswat, hasswat to labor 


saharun, sahalnn 


to awake mainar 


to love, desire mangil 


come (imperative) akwasi 


to quarrel 


saku-saran 


to cry muring 


to rejoice 


sarumakun 


to drenm braputui 


to see, look 


maita 


to eat with the hand h*mapu 


to shave the head musskiss 


to eat with chopsticks ipita-k*man 


to smell 


smanuk, smlngat 


to fight mabul 


to smoke 


han tabaku 


{ wiati (sing.) 
*^g^ jwiatarp/uraO 


to sneeze 


vassing 


to talk 


sikaoma 


to be about to go (?) havitiku 


to taste 


smilam 


to hear darav 


to wi«h 


pali 


to kill (an animal) s*marira 


to write 


sulal, smulan 


to kill, slay (a man) mutung 






• See note *yp,%l. 
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NOTES ON THE MIAO-FA-LIEN-^HUA-^CHIISG, 
A BUDDHIST SI^TRA IN CHINESE.* 



By T. WATTERS, H.B.M.C.S. 

I PROPOSE to give in the following pages, some account of a 
well-known Chinese Buddhist work, — of its history and nature, 
and of a few other subjects connected with it which seem to 
be of importance. These notes embody a portion of the results 
of a careful study of the book, first begun several years ago, and 
undertaken with the view simply of acquiring information about 
the religion of which it is to a certain extent an exponent. Very 
many difficulties beset the student of such a work as this, and 
several of these are, under present circumstances, almost or alto- 
gether insurmountable. I'hey arise on the one hand from the 
nature of the subject, and on the other hand from the character 
of the language. To these must be added the feet, that many of 
the distinctive terms or phrases employed, are translations of ex- 
pressions which in their original language often have for Buddhist 
writings peculiar meanings, very unlike their common acceptations; 
and that the Chinese equivalents not seldom are either anomalous 
phrases, or regular phrases in ordinary use, but in the Buddhist 
writings invested with peculiar significations. So fer as regards 
the work now about to be considered, the student's difficulties are 
greatly lessened by the excellent translation which has been made, 
of what is at least to some extent the original treatise; and here 
in the very forefront of my notes, I wish to express my deep 
obligation to Burnours works on Buddhism, not only for the facte 
which they contain, but also for the valuable guidance which they 
afford. The wide and de^p learning, the illuminating genius, 
the cautions judgment, and the liberal heart which this scholar 
possessed, have made his name revered and his loss deplored, by 
all who take an interest in Buddhism. His mantie has not fallen 
on another, though many have entered into the fruite of his 
labours. 

• Read before the Society on November 23rd, 1874. 

12 
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The name of the treatise concerning which these notes are 
written is Miao-fa-Uen-hua^ching {Mffk^^ W^i or as it is more 
frequently styled simply Fa-hua-cMng. The work is very highly 
esteemed hy the professed followers of Buddhism in this country, 
though I cannot from personal observation endorse the statement 
of Wassiljew, that it is always found in Chinese temples on the 
altar in front of the images. * On the contrary, the monks gene- 
rally declare that it is a Great Siitra (;fc ^ ta ching), — one only 
to be brought out and used on special occasions. Sometimes in a 
large monastery, one of the brethren will devote himself exclu- 
sively to its study, living apart in a small room or cell, and trying 
to understand its dark allegories and realize its grand visions. 
By none, however, is it so devotedly studied and so profoundly 
venerated, as by the adherents of the T'ien-t'ai sect, which has its 
chief seat in those mountains of Chekiang from which the name 
is derived. The person who became the illustrious founder of this 
sect, and who is generally known as Chih-ch6 (§ ^) or Chih-chi 
(4f Si the latter character being also read k'ai), heard when only 
seven years of age, the 25th or Kwan-yin chapter read by a monk, 
and he suddenly obtained an intuitive knowledge of the whole 
work. So great an impression did the scenes and dialogues which 
it records make on his mind, that while still a youth, he saw as 
in a trance by the means of magic power, the Great Assembly still 
convened on the Vulture-peak hill, and Sakyamuni continuipg his 
discourse, t Many anecdotes also are related to illustrate the 
great and good effects which have resulted from the pious study, 
or even only frequent repetition of the whole or a part of our 
Siitra. Such a story is tiiat of the unfortunate beauty, whose 
breath had the sweet scent of the lotus flower. % Countless ages 
ago, in a former state of existence, she had been a devout nun, 
and had in that capacity conned the Fa-hua-ching for thirty years 
with holy feryour. The merit of this pious exercise prevailed, 
even 'when on her subsequent re-birth into the world she had to 
reap the bitter fruit of that root of sin-nn connection with the same 
planted then, before the ^^ong night" of those vanished ages. 



• Der Buddhitmus, p. 163. 

t See the Chih-yue-lu (^^ ^) ch. 2, p. 21 ; and Edkins in the Shan^cn 
Almanac and MuceUany for 1855-6, — Notices of Buddhism in China. 

X This story is told in the Lung-ihu-ch'ing-t^u-wen (fl wF ifr i 35CX 
ch. 7, p. 15, 
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At the present day we often see, at the beginning of a copy of 
this work, or of the Kman-yin chapter, a statement to the effect 
that it is printed and circulated by so*and-so, as a vow-offering, 
or a thanksgiving for the Hfe of a father, or mother, or husband, 
OP occasionally simply as a good act towards the individual's sal- 
vation. This is done not only by the common Chinese, who own 
a mixed religion, but by many who pass as pure Confucianists. 
This Siitra, however, has never attained the wide-spread popularity 
and reputation of the Chin-hang, Hua-yen, and some other Siitras. 
By the ordinary Buddhists it is generally considered deep and 
hard to be understood, many regarding it as being throughout a 
dark allegory. The strict Confucianists again often condemn it, 
as well on account of the rudeness of its style, as on account of 
the wild and extravagant fictions which it contains. Yet many 
' of these study it, and some, like the famous Ch^n Hsi-shan 
{SiH llj) of the Sung dynasty, elaborate a reasonable meaning 
out of its wayward parables. * 

As is well known, the Fa^hua-ching professes to be a transla- 
tion, and it is now quite established, that its original was a copy 
of the Saddharma pvndartka. Burnouf 's translation of the latter 
work, under the title "Le Lotus de la bonne Loi," from a ma- 
nuscript sent to Paris by Mr. Hodgson, is of inestimable value, as 
well to the student of Chinese Buddhism as of Indian. His com- 
parison of the other accessible manuscripts with the Paris one was 
of great importance, affording corrections on the one hand of 
mistakes which had got into the text of the latter, and on the 
other hand of Burnouf 's occasional errors of interpretation. His 
Notes and Appendices also are a perfect store-house of Buddhistic 
lore, and they, taken together with his '' Introduction h I'histoire 
du Buddhisme Indien " give us a mass of important information, 
while at the same time they make us regret the unfinished state 
of the great work which he had proposed to himself. M. B. Saint- 
Hilaire has to a certain extent popularised the "Lotus de la bonne 
Loi " among western readers, and all good writers on Buddhism 
since Burnouf 's time have drawn largely from his treatises. The 
Chinese translation, however, differs considerably from the French, 
and this fact has been already noticed and commented on by 
Julien, Beal, and others; but no one apparently has taken the 
trouble to ascertain the extent of the agreement and difference 

♦ See the Wen-hsieu^t*ung'k*ao of Ma Tuan-lin, ch. 226. 
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between the two versions. In order to learn which is the more 
correct, or whether thej are not each a faithful translation of its 
origind, we should have the Sanskrit texts at hand^ and this is i^t 
present quite impossible for students in China. Nor indeed would - 
it be practicable even at home, ibr any one who devoted bis 
ener^es to the study of Chinese, to decipher, compare, and 
translate Sanskrit manuscripts. The work should be divided, and 
careiuUy edited copies of at least the most important of the Ne- 
palese manuscripts ought to be printed and published, under the 
supervision of Sanskrit scholars. Up to the present moment the 
only works of the kind accessible to us here, so iar as I know, 
are the LaUta-viiiaraf edited by B^bu R6jendral61 Mittra, in 
the series of the Bibliotheca Indica; * the Fourth chapter of the 
Saddharma fnindartka edited by M, P. E. Foucaux, and an 
Avadana of 15 pages, edited by M. L^on Feer. As M. Foucaux 
complains, during the thirty-sir years that England and France 
have possessed the precious manuscripts sent by Mr. Hodgson 
from Nepal, not a single one of them has been published, whilst 
in the same period an enormous numbei of works relating to 
Brahmanism have been printed £rom manuscripts in India or 
elsewhere, t Yet these Buddhist treatises are of considerable 
importance for the study of the language, Hterature, and religion 
of India. On the first of these subjects it is probable that 
they would throw some valuable light, by the indications which 
they afford of the extent to which the literary language was 
broken up and otherwise altered, and of the changed meanings 
which many terms had received on their adoption by Buddhism. 
For the Chinese student, however, still greater advantage would 
be gained by the discovery and deciphering of the actual originals 
from which the existing translations were made. We know that 
in this country there were formerly palm-leaf manuscripts of 
Buddhist works, and it is not unlikely that some of these still 
survive. Mr. Edkins tells us of one Sanskrit manuscript which 
he saw in the Kao-ming-ssii ("Jg 5B ^), one of the T'ien-t'ai tem- 
ples in Chekiang;! and though he does not state distinctly what 

* There is also an independent edition with an English translation of the 
first and second chapters and a portion of the third. M. Foucaox has also 
published a portion of the seycnth chapter in his edition of the Tibetan 
translation of this work. 

f Etude 8ur le ZaJita Vistara, p. 6. 

X Trip to Ningpo and T'heen-t'hae, in Shanghai Almanac ffc. 
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is the nature of this highly-prized curiosity, yet we may perhaps 
infer that it is Buddhistic^ and as such the manuscript should he 
turned to some account. 

I now proceed to consider the meaning of the tide of our treatise, 
which is in full Ta'sMng'miaO'fa'Uen-hua'Chwg (j;^^^ j£% 
^ @). Of this the first two characters mean "Great Vehicle," 
and are the Chinese rendering of Mahdydna; though they also 
correspond to Vaipulya or Makdvaipvlya, which Burnouf renders 
"developp6;" and ''Great Development" is the expression often 
used as the English equivalent for these two characters. Miao- 
Ja-lien-hua corresponds to Saddharma pvndartka, which Burnouf 
translates, as has been seen, "Le Lotus de la bonne Loi." As he 
shows, however, the former of these two words is susceptible of 
other renderings. The word dliarma certainly means "the Law," 
that is, "Buddhism," but it also means a great many other things. 
Some idea of its wide and vague application will be obtained, by 
consulting such works as BurnouFs Introduction to the History 
of Indian Buddhism, and Childers' P&li Dictionary. * The Chinese 
character fa (^) also has many and different meanings, and its 
use in Buddhist literature is to a certain extent pecidiar. The 
liev-kva is the pundarika or "white lotus," a plant much used in 
the figurative teaching of Buddhism. To the whole expression 
Miao (or CMng jg which is also used)^-Zi^7i-Awa various inter- 
pretations may be given. The two former words may denote ^'the 
excellent religion," that is, "Buddhism." In this case the lotus will 
be used figuratively to denote the processes of unfolding, blooming, 
decaying, and being renewed, through which the rehgion passes. 
As the lotus buds, blooms, dies, and comes forth again after the 
dark winter is over to bud and bloom again, %o is it with Buddhism. 
Ever when the world deems it dead and lost, it is only waiting its 
due time when it will burst into life again and flourish with fdl its 
wonted beauty and richness. Or^ may represent "the sacred 
canon" or "revealed scriptures," and the lien-hua or "lotus" may 
denote " the flower or chief," and the whole expression will then 
signify "the flower of the excellent scriptures." This interpreta- 
tion is sanctioned by many passages in the work itself, where such 
terms as King of the Law, Most excellent of Siitras, &c., are applied 
to the Fa-hva'ching ; though it must be remembered that similar 
terms are appHed to other sacred books, as, for example, to the 

♦ Introduction a Vhistoire 8fc. p. 42. Pali Dictionary, a. v. Dhammo. 
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Lalita-vistara. Mr. Beal has a different explanation ; for according 
to him fa (or dharma) here means "matter itself." He says:— 
**The expression ^Fa-kai' is a well-known one to signify the 
limits or elements of Dharma (dharma dhatu), where Dharma is 
the same as Prakriti, or Matter itself. Much confusion would 
have been avoided if this sense of Dharma, when used bj writers 
of the Sw^bh^vika school, had been properly observed. As an 
instance of this, we may remark that the title of the work trans- 
lated by Burnouf, The Lotus of the Good Law, has no reference 
whatever to the moral law, or any law considered as a code of 
instruction. The object of the Siitra is to exhibit the infinite 
extent of the Lotus creation, in every part of which innumerable 
Buddhas reside, attended by their retinue of B6dhisatwas; and 
the appearance of these Buddhas and B6dhisatwas in the world 
or system over which Sakya Tath^gata is supposed to preside, is 
designed to signify the vast honour paid to our Buddha by the 
countless others who are manifested throughout the field of space."* 
This interpretation of dharma, however, is not well supported. 
No doubt in a philosophical and transcendental sense it stands for 
"matter" with the writers of the Sw^bhdvika school, as Mr. 
Hodgson has stated, but the Fa-hva*ching is a narrative, not a 
philosophical treatise. It no doubt contains metaphysical teachings, 
sometimes even of a very abstruse and dogmatic nature; but 
these appear only occasionally, its moral and other lessons being 
usually taught by story or parable. And in his criticism of M. Saint* 
Hilaire's observation, — "Voilfl d^jfl bien des details extravagants 
et tout k fait inutiles, puisque I'exposition de la Loi promise par 
le Lotus n'est pas donn6e," — Mr. Beal apparently forgets that the 
S^itra is represented ilbt only as having been expounded long ago, 
but also as still to be expounded. The writers of the T'ien-t'ai 
sect sometimes explain the title in a manner resembling that 
adopted by Mr. Beal. They take^ to denote the spiritual system 
of Buddhism; and this regarded in its eternal unchanging essence 
is the lotus, while the flower represents the ever-changing acci- 
dents. The miao-fa is the incomprehensible universe of self and 
space, and the lien-hna figures this as budding into life, blooming 
and decaying. But Mr. Edkins gives the following as Chih-k'ai's 
own explanation of the name: — "As the lotus grows out of mire 
and yet preserves its freshness and purity, so the doctrines of this 

♦ A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, p. 12. 
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book, the good law, assist men to retain their original nature 
unsullied and undisturbed amidst the misery and corruption around 
them." * The title of the book after all seems to me to have litde 
to do with the contents, and it may have been arbitrarily imposed 
or adopted from an earlier S^tra. In any case Burnoufs render- 
ing of it may at least for the present be retained. 

From the consideration of the name, we now proceed to the 
make up of our book. It consists of seven chiian (or "volumes" 
originally), and is divided into twenty-eight chapters. This di- 
vision does not correspond exactly with that of the Sanskrit text, 
from which the French version was made. The eleventh, chapter iri 
the latter forms two in the Chinese, making this have one chapter 
more than the French; and the order of succession is also different 
in the two versions. It is of much more importance, however, to 
note that the chapter headed "Le D6p6t," which is last in the 
French, is only the twenty-second in the Chinese edition. It was 
probably with this chapter that the earlier forms of the Fa-hua- 
citing concluded; the amplifiers and developers who added to the 
original work afterwards transposing and inserting occasional 
passages in it, in order to give the appearance of a connected 
whole to the book as it left their hands. The chapters concerning 
the Medicine P'usas, Kwan-yin P'usa, P'u-hsien P'usa, and the 
Magic formulae seem to me in the main later additions; they 
Laving little relation either to each other or to the former portion 
of the book. The Chinese text also differs frequently from the 
Sanskrit, in being rather an epitome or abstract of the latter, than 
an actual and literal translation. Vain repititions are omitted, 
long wearisome sentences are condensed into a few words, and 
the style is generally much less diflftise and extravagant. Some- 
times indeed whole sentences and passages are left out, and these 
not always unimportant. Take as an example, the fifth chapter of 
Burnouf's version. Here the portion from the paragraph begin- 
ning, — "Encore un autre d^veloppement, 6 Kdcyapa," — at page 81, 
down to the end of the chapter, is wanting in all my copies of the 
Chinese text. In this passage Sakyamuni expounds the doctrine 
of the one Vehicle and the one Nirvana, using the remarkable 
illustration of the man born blind, to whom sight is afterwards 

♦ See the Meanings of Words at the end of vol. i of the For-Kuorching, 

T^ien-eai'ssn-hsiao-yi-chi-chu (^ "^ B HC ^ ^ S), vol. i, &«• Shang- 
hai Almanac, 1856. 
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given. Buddha is the good and skiUil physician^ who leads ulti- 
mately to one and the same Nirvdna those who have been trying 
to reach that by good works, by aiming at self-perfection, or by 
doing both of these and also seeking to save odiers. It seems 
strange that this interesting section should have been left ouf from 
the Chinese translation ; and firom a passage in the Notes to Re- 
musat's FoS'hou^'hi we may infer, that it either exists in some 
copies or did exist formerly.* Remusat gives an extract from 
this chapter closely resembling a sentence in the above-mentioned 
section, but not to be found in the present Chinese version. 

But here the questions naturally arise, — when, where, and by 
whom was the Saddharma pundartka itself composed? To none 
of these has a satisfactory and complete answer hitherto been 
given, nor can such be expected at least from the material now at 
our disposal. All that I propose to do on the present occasion, is 
to bring a few stray gleams of light chiefly from Chinese sources, 
to bear on the subjects of these questions. As to the date, the 
work itself presents abundant evidence to convince us that this 
must be placed long after Sakyamuni's death. Accordingly the 
Chinese theory which represents it as the chumg-cMng (i^8) 
or "last S^ltra" which he delivered, must be abandoned. It refers 
to discussions among the believers themselves, to their persecu- 
tions at the hands of others, to the divisions into sects and schools, 
and to other matters which we know to be of late origin. It had 
plainly a pacifying and harmonizing mission among the contending 
parties of the faithfiil. It was an Eiremhon attempting to bring 
together a disruptured church. Further, Manjusri, Kwan-yin, 
and other P'usas who play an important part in our Siitra are 
either quite unknown to early Buddhism or at least are in it very 
subordinate characters. Bumouf's opinion is probably the correct 
one, viz : — that it was imposed on the church in something hke 
its present form, at the council held under the King Kanishka 
about the beginning of our era. He also regards the poetical 
portions as of later origin than the prose, though, I think, not 
always with good reason. Tao-hsiian (Jli^), a Buddhist monk, 
writing in the early part of the T'ang dynasty or the beginning 
of the seventh century of our era, makes it to have been pubHshed 
about a thousand years before his time, or about the third century 
B. c. and to have reached China about three hundred years before 

♦ Foi-kouS-ki, p. 166. 
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his time, op towards the be^nning of the fourth century a. d. An 
earlier writer S^ng*-jui (f^ ijjt)? also a Buddhist monk, a contem- 
porary and fellow-labourer with Kumarajiva states that at his time, 
— about A. D. 880, it had been in China nearly a hundred years, 
but he gives us no hint about the date of its composition. * 

As we have no certainty respecting the date, so also we have 
none respecting the place at which tie Fa-huc^'chin^s original 
first appeared. There is a certain amount of evidence, however, 
in favour of referring it either to the extreme north of India or 
to a country not far beyond that region. We may almost decide 
with certainty that its author or authors were not natives of Ra- 
jagriha or its neighbourhood; but that as they lived for from the 
Buddha's time, so also they lived at a great distance from the scene 
of his labours. Burnouf and others regard it as having been 
produced in Kashmir, and they are perhaps correct. Tao-hsiian, 
the Buddhist writer quoted above, refers to it as having been 
compiled or brought together and arranged in Ta-ksia or Bactria 
in the south-east of Turkestan. The expression which he uses is 
yvn-cMe-ta-lma (jS£ia ;feS)> ^^d I take the characters ywn- 
ckie to mean ''to compile and arrange," though they may also mean 
"to exist in a crude and confused condition," The autibor, however, 
regards Ta-hsia as the country from which the work came to 
China; and the writer of the imperial preface to the Yung-lo edi- 
tion, also refers it to the north-west of India (Chu-chien ff ]^\ 

Still greater uncertainty prevails as to the authorship of the 
work. Sometimes all the treatises of the Great Vehicle school, 
including our Siitra, are loosely ascribed to Ndg^rjima or Nagasena, 
in Chinese I/ung-sku (H ^) or "Dragon-tree." This man, who 
was the fourteenth of the original Buddhist patriarchs, was a native 
of northern India and lived in the first century b.c. In early life 
he had been a diligent student of the Four Vedas, but he after- 
wards became an enthusiastic Buddhist. Several Shastras or 
metaphysico-religious works, are ascribed to him, and his name is 
inseparably associated with the Great Vehicle school, of which he 
was perhaps the founder, t It is not impossible that he had some 
share in the composition of the Saddkarma pundartka ^ but it seems 



♦ Introduction a Vhiatoire j*c. p. 574 &c. Preface to Fa-hua-ching. Vol. 
iii of the Yung-lo edition of the Fa-hua-ching. 

f Chth-yue-lu ( j^^ ^) ch. 3. Edkins in Shanghai Almanac and Mit' 
ceUany, 1855 and 1856. Eitel's Hand-book of Chinese Buddhism, p. 79. 
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as we have it now to bear marks of having been the work of seve- 
ral authors. One part of it occasionally forgets another, as when 
Manjusriy who at the beginning is present on the mountain before 
Sakyamuni's discourse commences, is elsewhere represented as 
coming from the realms of the Sea-god. So also in reference to 
Nirvdna and other subjects, considerable disparity is to be found 
in the statements occurring at different places, as will be seen 
below. Thus to the three questions, when, where, and by whom 
was this Siitra first composed ? the only answer is, that the evidence 
accessible tends in favour of the conclusion that it was written 
about the end of the first century b. c. or the beginning of our era, 
in a country to the norlh-west of India proper, and by various 
authors, but edited by one man of the Great Vehicle school. On 
account of the scanty mention made of it in other books, and for 
several other reasons, I think it not unlikely that this S^tra may 
have remained for some time almost unknown to the general 
Buddhist world. 

Coming now to the Chinese translations, we find respecting them 
information of a more precise and satisfactory nature, though not 
quite such as we desire. For this information we are indebted 
chiefly to the Buddhist writer Tao-hsiian of the T'ang dynasty 
referred to above. He enumerates three translations which had 
been made before his time, and I do not know of any others that 
had then appeared.* The first was made by the Tun-hwang 
Fusa Chu-fa-hu (JtJUtl*S|^SS|), who is said to have been 
a native of Yue-chih (^ jj^) in Tartary. Chu-fe-hu, or Defender 
of the Law (that is, religion) of India, was perhaps only a title 
of this man who may be the ^*ChI-kung-ming" of whom Mr. 
Edkins writes, — ^^ About a. d. 300 Chi-kung-ming a foreign 
priest translated the Wei-ma fj^ ^ and Fa-hwa (Lotus of the 
Good law) Sutras." He travelled over a large portion of India, 
and afterwards came to China, bringing with him a collection of 
Sanskrit Buddhist works. His chief and last place of residence 
was Ch'ang-an, the modem Si-an-fii in Shen-si, and here in the 
year a. d. 300 he completed his translation, giving it the title 
C^^^^ff ( If.yjii'htia'ching. f This is said to have been inaccurate 

♦ Preface to Fa^huorching, See also note by M. Julien in BnrnonTs /n- 
troduction jrc p. 8. 
t His native name was Dharmarakeha of which Fa-hu is a translation. 

See the T^ung-wen-yun-Vung (I^ISChB'eK)' ch. 6. This work speaks very 
highly of him and fixes his final residence on the right side of the Yellow 
Biver, in Honan apparently. 
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and in general badly executed, the author not being well skilled 
in Chinese. Accordingly, some time after its publication, Tao-an 
(IMl^X a native monk, applied himself to the task of revising 
and correcting it, and spent ten years in this labour. We read 
also of a high official under the Ch'in (^) dynasty, named Yao 
Sung (^^), who lived in the second half of the fourth century 
of our era, devoting himself with great zeal to the study of the 
same treatise. He had the advantage of receiving oral instruction 
from Kumarajiva, and was thus enabled to render the work to- 
lerably faithful and accurate. The next translation was made by 
the man last named with the help of native monks. Kumarajiva 
(iSI J^ iffi fr or Ku-ma-la-shih) was of Indian parentage by the 
father's side, although bom in Ku-tsu (ffi^) near Tibet. He 
travelled through Kashmir and perhaps North India, and was 
brought to China in the last part of the fourth century. Here his 
chief place of residence was Chang-an, and he had as disciples and 
fellow-labourers eight hundred of the very flower of genius and 
learning from all parts of the land. With their help he translated 
about three hundred volumes, including the present work, to which 
be gave the title Miao-faAien-hua-ching. As to his translations, 
be confessed that while the sense of the original was usually given, 
all the grace and beauty of style were lost. Kumarajiva was a man 
of great parts, a zealous apostle, and an enthusiastic student. It 
was for his translation I believe, that his disciple Jui (^) wrote 
the preface which is now to be found in the Yung-lo edition, and 
which gives an interesting spiritual interpretation of several mi- 
ra.cles and parables occurring in the Siitra. The third and last 
translation mentioned by Tao-hsiian, was that made by a monk 
of North India named Janak^t? i^'%%%\ about a.d. 602, 
and to which also the name Miao-fa-lien-hua'cliing was given. 
These three are said to be much the same in style and matter; 
but they must differ in some not quite unimportant respects, for 
I have often seen phrases and sentences purporting to come from 
the Fa-hua^chkng^ and which do not occur in any of my copies of 
Kumarajiva's version. The only translation made since Tao-hsiian's 
time, so far as I know, is that by Yuen-chwang or Hiouen-thsang 
(7CSI)> which also bore the title Miao-fa ^c. This great and 
pious scholar had studied the book in his childhood; in after years 
he visited the very hill on which, as he believed, Ju-lai had ex- 
pounded it, and when he returned to his native place he translated 
it anew. I have not seen this work, but from die references to it 
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which are to be found, it is plain that Yuen-chuang had a peculiar 
arrangement of the chapters, and an original different from that 
of the others. * His transliterations of the Sanskrit words also are 
often very unlike those adopted by his predecessors. In the course 
of time these rahous editions became corrupted through misprints 
and other faults, and great uncertainty and confusion existed as 
to the proper readings. With a view of correcting these abuses 
the Emperor during the Yung-lo period had the translations 
all compared, and a new edition produced based on Kum^jtva's 
version, but tolerably free from errors. This was honoured with 
an imperial preface, and it was reprinted in 1735 by order of the 
Yung-ch^ng Emperor of the present dynasty. 

Using the text of this last-mentioned edition, I shall now give 
a short and rough outUne of the course of action in the Fa-Jma^ 
ching. An analysis of Bumouf's translation from the Sanskrit 
will be found in M. B. Saint- Hilaire's work, Le Botiddha etsa JRe^ 
ligion; but it cannot be recommended to any one desirous of 
knowing the contents of the Siitra thoroughly. It is impossible, 
indeed, to give a brief and at the same time useftil summary of 
these, and all that is now attempted is to sketch in as few words 
as practicable, the principal topics of which the work treats. The 
scene, then, opens near RAjagriha, on the Vulture-peak hill. Sa- 
kyamuni is seated on his sacred throne, surrounded by disciples 
male and female, P'usas and supernatural beings of all manners 
in numbers numberless, waiting and watching with profound 
reverence. For the P'usas, beings of high spiritual attainments 
and next below the Buddha himself, he expounds a SAtra of the 
Great Vehicle and then goes into an ecstatic meditation. Divine 
flowers are rained on him; the worlds suffer earthquake, and all 
the assembly experience unwonted dehght. From between his 
eyebrows a stream of brilliant light shoots through the air, away 
into the farthest regions of space, and renders plainly visible all 
their undreamt of occupants. " What means this wondrous omen ? " 
asks Maitr^ya of Manjusri, and the latter answers that it indicates 
an approaching exposition of the Fa-hm-ehing by Sakyamuni, 
This last now emerges from his reverie, and proceeds to address 
Sdriputra on the extraordinary powers of the Buddhas, and on 
what he had himself done in former kalpas and other worlds. S^- 

* See e. g. the Yi-chie-ching-yin-yi ("^'|5^ W^)> ch. 6. I do not 
find any mention of this translation in Julian's Hiouen-thsang, 
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ripntra and his companions pray for an exposition of the Law, and 
when they have repeated the request a third time Sakyamuni 
yields. Just then, however, five thousand male and female hearers 
get up and leave the assemhly, and Sakyamuni praising the au- 
dience which remains, proceeds to expound the "Law of One 
Vehicle " or means of attaining Nirvana. After this he prophecies 
to Sdriputra the attainment of Buddhaship, at a future period 
extremel;y remote, — for as M. St.-Hilaire says rather ungraciously, 
'* Ces predictions ne sont pas compromettantes," — and proceeds to 
relate the parable of the father, who induces his wayward children 
to flee from the burning house, by the promise of three splendid 
cars; but who when the children have escaped, gives them only 
one of great splendour. So the Buddha brings creatures out of 
the burning house of the world, by holding forth to them the 
three Vehicles of Sravaka, Pratyeka-Buddha, and P'usa; but the 
last, which is the Buddha Vehicle, is the only real one for the 
attainment of Nirvana. Kasyapa, on behalf of himself and several 
other arhats, now illustrates the way in which the Buddha had 
acted towards them, by the parable of the unfortunate son who 
lived as his father's slave without knowing the relationship which 
existed between them, and who was at last unexpectedly received 
as son and made his fathers heir. In the next chapter we have 
another parable by Sakyamuni, that of the rain felling equally on 
the forest, while the various trees, shrubs, and plants partake of 
it each according to its abihties. So he preaches one doctrine, 
but the men and women of the world receive it in difierent degrees 
according to their individual quahties. To these arhats the Bud- 
dhaship is now prophecied in terms similar to those used respecting 
SAriputra. Then we have an account of the preaching of a Buddha 
long ages ago, who, when a king, had sixteen sons, each of whom 
also became a Buddha; among them being Amita in the West 
and Sakyamuni in our world. In the same chapter we have the 
parable of the miraculously -produced city, to illustrate the truth 
about Nirvana, and the actual teaching of the present Buddha on 
that subject. To this succeeds the prophecy of future Buddhaship 
to P{irna, first among the disciples, and to five hundred other 
arhats ; also the parable of the poor man who when drunk has a 
precious gem secrected in his clothes by a compassionate rich 
man. As the poor man goes about begging, and taking content- 
edly what miserable food and clothing he can get, while all the 
time he has in his possession what would make him rich and 
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happy, so was it with the arhats. They had been satisfied with 
the degree of saintlincss to which they had attained, and knew 
not that the Buddha had long ago wrought their conversion. 
Ananda, always the keeper of the Sacred Canon, and Rahula, 
always the Buddha's son, have similar prophecies of future Bud- 
dhaship made to them. Sakyamuni next declares to Yo-wang 
(the medicine king) P*usa the wondrous blessings which will follow 
him who hears and reverences the Fa-hna'cUng, and the heavy 
guilt of such as revile even those who read or recite it, enlarging 
at the same time on its extraordinary excellences. Before the 
ravished eyes of the countless multitude, there now appears sus- 
pended in the air a magnificent pagoda. Sakyamuni with his 
index finger opens it, and all see the perfect form of Prabhiitaratna 
Buddha, who had countless kalpas since passed into complete 
Nirvana. Not only do the spectators present gaze with admiration, 
but countless beings miraculously created by Sakyamuni himself 
come from all quarters to behold this rare spectacle. Then comes 
the story of the previous existence of D^vadatta and Sakyamuni, 
when the former had been the good teacher of the latter; as also 
the advent of the Sea-king's young daughter, destined to become 
a Buddha, A similar destiny after the lapse of countless ages is 
predicted to the foster-mother, and wife of Sakyamuni, and to 
other females, and then the qualifications are enumerated which 
are necessary for those who are to possess and expound the Fa- 
Jma-chmg after the Nirvdna of Sakyamuni, and in the degenerate 
days of the closing kalpa. In order to show that this Sutra can 
never want beings to make it known in the world, another miracle 
is wrought. The world splits and numberless P'usas, and their 
attendants come bubbling up, and proceed to pay adoration to the 
pagoda and the Buddhas, all these creatures being ready to defend 
and expound the SAtra. From the various quarters of the universe 
also, come forth countless Buddhas all miraculously created from 
himself by Sakyamuni; and when asked how he could possibly 
have made and converted these within the forty years since he 
attained Buddhaship at Gay a, he answers that it is kalpas on 
kalpas of ages since he attained this. The sole aim of all that 
the Buddha does is to teach and save miserable sinners. He 
says he enters into WirvAna, like the kind and wise father who 
causes his naughty children to be told that he is dead, and thus 
brings them to take the medicine necessary for curing their dis- 
tempered minds. As the father returns to his home when the 
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children are saved, so the father of the world reappears from 
time to time on the earth, after having apparently gone into 
Nirvdna. Then we have an account of all the benefits which 
accrue from the hearing* and believing the above account of the 
duration of Salcyamuni's existence. To this succeeds a tedious 
statement of the extraordinary merit attached to the act of de- 
Hghting in this Siitra, and of all the bodily and intellectual per- 
fections to which behevers in it will attain. After this comes an 
account of a previous existence of Sakyamuni, in which he was a 
saint bearing the nickname "Never-despising," given to him on 
account of his saying to every one he met, "I dare not despise 
you. Hereafter you will become a Buddha." As an exhibition 
of their supernatural power, Sakyamuni and Prabh^taratna now 
put out their tongues as they smile; — and such tongues! They 
go on curling and twisting through space, until they reach the 
highest heaven, all the time emitting from every pore a bright 
and glowing hght. The example is catching, and all the Buddhas 
on their seats beneath the trees do likewise. This unseemly 
procedure is kept up for a hundred thousand years, and then they 
shut up their tongues with an explosion. Here the Siitra should 
end. Sakyamuni strokes the heads of his P'usas and other hearers, 
and gives them his parting injunction, which is principally to teach 
the Law to all creatures in wisdom and charity. The recital of 
the history and merits of the Medicine P'usas, of Miao-yin and 
Kwan-yin P'usas, and of Miao-chang-yen-wang occupies four 
chapters. The twenty-sixth consists of magic formulae of great 
efficacy, contributed by various bein gs, but all in Sanskrit. Chapter 
twenty-eight closes the book with the promise of the P'u-hsien 
P'usa, to protect through all time those who read and reverence 
the Fa-hua-ching, and Sakyamuni's renewed declaration of the 
blessings for all who treat it well, and the misfortunes for all who 
treat it badly. Then the P'usas, disciples, Devas, Nfigas, and all 
the rest of the audience go away delighted. 

Now even from this scanty outline it may be seen, that the parts 
of the Fa-hua-ching do not cohere to any great extent; and, as 
has been already observed, the arrangement of the chapters in 
the French version is different from that in the Chinese. As we 
have it now, it seems to be the result of a welding together of 
several' Siitras. Thus in the early part, we may have chiefly the 
original Fa-hua-ching ; the first chapter being of course excepted 
as of late origin; then another part may have been rf Sfttra of 
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predictions; another, and this almost certainly, an account of Sa- 
kyamuni's existence, while each of the chapters towards the end 
of the book was perhaps originally distinct and independent, 
though afterwards all became modified for admission into our Fa- 
hua-cking. Some portions, as we know, are still frequently printed 
as separate works; such as the chapter on the Medicine PJusa, 
and that on Kwan-yin. But, whether the book as we have it now 
is or is not a compound, I think we can to a certain extent adopt 
M. Saint- Hilaire's words, — " X^ Lotus de la bonne Loi, qui, sans 
aucune trace d'histoire, n'est qu'une 16gende fabuleuse, est moins 
int^ressant que le Lalita-vistA.ra; selon toute apparence, il lui est 
un peu post^rieur." * The SAtra is indeed a religious novel or 
drama, invented for the purpose of teaching certain opinions and 
incidcating certain moral lessons. Judged of even as an artistic 
work it will not bear criticism, for in improbabihty, incongruity 
of plan, and slovenliness of execution it offends seriously. But to 
the spiritual mind of the beHever it has a deep and eternal meaning. 
Not by the eye of flesh were its persons and scenes perceived, nor 
by the human ear were its parables and discourses heard. It 
is a **dark conceit," often shadowing forth religious teachings and 
putting into parable the deep mysteries of the Law. Thus the 
anecdotes about Sakyamuni's manifestations in previous existences, 
and Prabhiitaratna's reappearance, betoken ^e eternity of the 
former. His incorporeality is denoted by the miraculous creation 
of Buddhas from himself, and so with other seeming myths, f 
Even in the body of the book, we find some of the acts of the 
drama represented as extending through enormous periods; and 
though the lapse of time, we are told, was not observed then, yet 
by us now it must be noticed. There are also to be found euhe- 
meristic interpreters, who try to explain away the mythical fancies, 
and make the Buddha in the Pagoda, for example, an old corpse 
whose soul had not been dissolved into its kindred air. No doubt 
many regard the Siitra as giving a record of actual occurrences, 
and believe all its miracles and strange legends. Others think 
that never indeed on the Vulture-peak hill did these marvellous 
things take place, but tliat they befall the pure b^eliever from 
time to time through all ages; that the Saviour of the world or a 

• Le Bouddha ffc, p. 65. 

t See Jut's Preface in the Yung-lo edition, vol. iii ; and Tao-hsiian's Preface 
in the com!lnon editions. 
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guardian P'usa appears visibly to the saintly hermit in his cell on 
the lonely hill side, or to the pious monk in his cloister absorbed 
in meditation. * For these, accordingly, all the strange manifes- 
tations and wonderful narratiyes represent at least possibilities. 
Why, however, do the Buddhas resort to the expedient of putting 
out their tongues to such an enormous length in order to show 
their miraculous power ? Saint-Hilaire says the account of this 
^'depasse en sottise et en grossidre stupidite tout ce qu'on pent 
trouver dans les sotltras bouddhiques," f and I am afraid we must 
bow to the judgment. Possibly it has some figurative meaning, 
but the action certainly seems to our ideas an absurd and rather 
undignified procedure. Just fancy even the Upper House of 
Convocation sitting gravely each member with his tongue out at 
fill! length ! But perhaps it is wrong to make light of the story, 
which may have some deep meaning, and accordingly we go on 
to Sanskrit words and other subjects. 

It has been already stated that the Chinese diflfers considerably 
from the French version, in being briefer and more condensed 
than the latter. But there are also other points in which the two 
texts disagree, and sometimes to an important extent; one of 
these being the interpretation given to certain Sanskrit words. 
A detailed account of the variations of interpretation would be 
very interesting, but would occupy too much space; and in the 
present notes I confine myself chiefly to a few of the cases, — 
mostly proper names, — ^in which the translation into Chinese does 
not reproduce the original. Even the most superficial examination 
of the subject will show, that the Chinese text is very frequently 
not a transcript of the Sanskrit, with respect to the rendering of 
technical terms and names of persons and places. On some oc- 
casions this discrepancy is seen to result from the use of a wrong 
character by the former; at other times it follows from an im- 
proper dismembering of a long Sanskrit compound; and not 
unfrequently it follows from this, that the Chinese gives us the 
purely Buddhist meaning of a word, and not the signification 
which it has in ordinary Sanskrit literature. An instance of the 
vnrong use of a character occurs at the beginning of the seventh 
chapter. Here the name of the country in which Buddha Ta- 
t'ung-chih-sh^ng {:hM^ M) appeared, is in Burnouf's version 

* This opinion finds support in several passages of the Fa-hua-'ching itself , 
and many examples are giyen of these manifestations. 
t Le Bouddha ffc, p. 71. 
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Sambhaya; * and this word denotes ''production or completion*'' 
The Chinese text however, has hao-cK&ng {jtf- ^) or "good city;" 
the latter character being wrongly used for ch^Sng (jsRX wldch 
means '*to make or complete." ITiat there is a mistake, is plain 
from the translations of tjie word Sambhava in other places; thus 
Habdsambhaya is rendered by ta-chUng (^ Jjft), and Ratnasam- 
bbava by pao-shSng (jjf ^) or " the production of jewels." Again 
we read in the French yersion, that Subh^ti is to reappear in the 
world as the Buddha CacikStu, which means "moon-appearance." 
The corresponding Chinese text has Ming-hmang (iStt) or 
" name-appearance," where this ming is apparently used by mis- 
take for the mivg (^) which denotes " clearness or brightnes8."t 
As an instance of the faulty division of a Sanskrit word, I may 
mention the well-known case of AvalSkitSsvara, which in Chinese 
becomes Krvan'sMh-yiny or simply Kwan-yin, The error, however, 
has been commented on by others ;t and I do not think there are 
many cases of this kind in the Fa-hxta-ching, Much more nu- 
merous are those in which the new Buddhist meaning of a word, 
and that alone, is expressed in Chinese. It is only natural that 
such should be the fact, as all the translators were thorough Bud- 
dhists, and many probably knew little more than the literature of 
their own religion. Passing over dkarmay hddhiy and other 
similar words, the meanings of which in Buddhism are well known, 
I take one or two names. Avabhdsa, the kingdom in which 
Easyapa is to appear hereafter as a Buddha, denotes originally 
"brilliance;" but in Chinese it is rendered by hwang-U {% ^), 
that is, "brightness and virtue" or "bright virtue." I think, 
however, that in this and many other cases of a similar nature 
throughout the S^tra, the character U is not used in the sense of 
"virtue," but merely as a suffix indicating that the character 
which it follows is to be taken as a noun ; and so kwang^ti would 
simply mean "brilliance" as in the original. A better instance 
of the peculiar kind of interpretation under notice is the word 
Srtgarbha, the name of a P'usa. This term means "the holder 
of good luck" or "that which conceals good luck as in embryo," 
but the Chinese rendering is tS-t^ang (IS IK) or "store of vir- 
tue."! The Maruts or Storm-spirits are here simply Devas,— • 

• Le Lotus ffc, p. 96. 

t Le Lotus ffc, p. 91. Fa-hua-ching^ ch. 6. 

X See e. g. EitePs Hand-book, p. Id. 

§ Le Lottie ffc. p. 14. Fa-hua-ching, ch. 1. 
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Hen (5^), or sometimes sk^n (jjjnf), and ndraha or ^^ell" becomes 
not only this, but all the three lowest grades of existence, the 
8an'*^S'tao (;r:® >E)> viz: — "beings in hell, hungry ghosts, and 
animals." Sometimes we hare to take our choice, between as- 
cribing certain translations to ignorance on the part of the trans* 
later or to a difference in the original texts. Thus Sakyamuni 
tells of a former birth, in which he was the P'usa Sad^paribh^ta; 
and relates that this nickname was given to him because he was 
always telling people he did not despise them. But the Sanskrit 
word means "always-despised," while the Chinese translation is 
cVang-pU'cVing (i^^$S) or "always not despising," which, 
though not rendering ihe above Sanskrit term, yet, no less than 
that, agrees with the context.* Again Gadgadasvara, the name 
of a P'usa, means "stanimering" or "stuttering," but in Chinese 
it becomes vnao-yin (^'§) or "excellent- voiced;" though ^arf- 
gaduy it should be added, has also the signification of "speaking 
in a pretty mincing manner."! But although there are these 
and very many more, and more important discrepancies, yet it 
must be acknowledged that the Chinese version has much more 
frequently a striking literality of interpretation, and this is after 
all wTiat we should expect. The rendering of the Sanskrit names, 
however, is only a small portion of the general subject of trans-^ 
lation, which is much too extensive for the present notes. The 
original existed, as we know, in several manuscripts, all differing 
in many respects, and Kumdrajiva seems to have translated from 
one which departed considerably from all the texts at Burnouf 's 
disposal. It is impossible, accordingly, to say now how far ex* 
isting discrepancies are to be ascribed to caus^ in the translators, 
and how far to causes in the texts. Leaving then this subject 
thus barely referred to, I now go on to one or two matters which 
from some points of view at least are of greater interest. 

Of these the first to which I advert, is the view of Buddhabood 
as set forth and illustrated in our SMra. It is not to be supposed 
that this differs altogether from that given in other works, though 
it certainly does differ to some extent. The Fa-hva'chinff, how- 
ever, even when agreeing with other Sfltras on this subject fre- 
quently imparts to it a new colouring. It embodies its speculative 
opinions in tales, gives local habitations and names to fictions of 

* Le Lotus ffc, p. 229. Fa-hua-chitig^ ch. 20. 
t Le Lotus (fc. p. 263. Fa-hua-ching^ ch, 24. 
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the brainj and brings them before ns with all the appearance of 
Ideality. The human founder of Buddhism is in it scarcely more 
an historical personage, than the improvised beings who come from 
the comers of space. He is no longer alone, — ^the only Ju-lai 
present in our universe, and the only one in actual existence. 
Indeed so numerous and so different are the Buddhas that have 
been, that are, and that are to be in this and other worlds, that 
we can arrange them to a certain extent in classes or groups. 
There is first this historical one, Sakyamuni, who from one point 
of view must be kept distinct and form a class of himself. He it 
was who first turned the Wheel of the Law and caused the word 
Nirv&na to be heard in our world. He has had a continuous 
existence from an incalculable period, that is, from all eternity; 
but appearing in the world only at rare intervals and in various 
forms. It was not when on this earth last, forty years after leaving 
his father's palace and near the city Gaya, — as all Devas, men, 
iuid Asuras said, — diat he attained B6dhi or supreme wisdom. 
This he acquired, becoming Buddha, ages before, at a past time 
of inconceivable remoteness; because, as he said, he had always 
been zealous in self-advancement, or as the French version has 
it, — "j'6tais appliqu6 au developpement de l'6nergie." Ever since 
that event he has continued in this universe teaching, and con- 
verting, and working great miracles. So also after he leaves this 
world of ours, he exists elsewhere. His work of salvation is not 
yet ended, and he has to go on perfecting himself by saving others. 
The Buddhaship, though reached only after long and painful efforts, 
renewed from birth to birth during uncounted kalpas, is not the 
end. He disappears from this earth, it is true, but it is only a 
removal to ^* another kingdom." Thence he still comes from time 
tp time, and appears to the &ithful disciple who continues to be- 
lieve in the Good Law and study or teach it, whether among the 
assemblies of men or in the loneliness of the mountain caverns. 
This Sakyamuni is the highest and most honored of all beings, 
8elf-existent, supreme in power and knowledge, and all-compas- 
sionate. The most exalted gods of the heavens reverence him; 
the terrible demons of hell fear him; and all the creatures of the 
universe bow down and worship him. Even the elemental powers 
and all inanimate nature pay him homage, and witness with a 
migbty voice to his all-pervading supremacy. The wildest and 
most extravagant expressions are usea about him, — 

*' Three piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical." 
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Yet his most conspicuous attribute is compassion. It "vC^ill fere ill 
indeed with the man who reviles or blasphemes him or his law 
or his followers. Such a one must suffer long and terrible punish- 
ment, but this is not inflicted by the Buddha; it is simply the 
harvest which the sinner had sown, — the fruit of the tree which 
he had himself planted. Unmoved by all the homage and adora- 
tion paid to him, and all the evil sayings and doings of unbelievers, 
Sakyamuni keeps ever before him the one grand aim, to save all 
sentient creatures. 

But in keeping this aim- before him he is following the former 
Buddhas,— those who in previous kalpas and separated from each 
other by enormous intervals, appeared and taught in this and other 
worlds. These have already entered Nirvana, and they form a 
class by themselves under the designation Buddhas of the Past. 
The doctrine of these belongs to the earliest period of this religion, 
and is found in most of the works on the subject. Here we have 
it stated and illustrated in a manner quite peculiar. The Past 
Buddhas in this Siitra as in other works, are represented as ex- 
ceedingly numerous, the imagination here again revelling in the 
wildness of number. These multitudinous Buddhas have a distinct 
mention apart from the seven who immediately preceded Sakya- 
muni. They are not referred to in the scriptures of the Southern 
schools in the same manner as here, and they seem to a large 
extent to be purely fictions of the author. The existence and Nir- 
vana of all these Buddhas of the past can be learned only through 
the teachings and discussions of Sakyamuni, but the Chinese 
version does not go so far as Burnouf's. The latter has this re- 
markable statement purporting to be made by Sakyamuni: — 
^'Depuis le moment oil j'ai commence, 6 fils de famille, h enseigner 
la loi aux creatures dans cet univers Saha, et dans d'autres cen- 
taines de milles de myriades de k6ti8 d'univers, les Tath&gatas 
v^n6rables, etc., tels que le Tath^gata Dipamkara et d'autres, dont 
j'ai parle depuis cette 6poque, 6 fils de famille, pour [faire con- 
naitre] leur entree dans le NirvAna complet, ces Tathfigatas, 6 fils 
de famille, ont 6t6 miraculeusement produits par moi dans I'expo- 
sition et Tenseignement de la loi, par Teffet de rhabilet6 dans 
Temploi des moyens dont je dispose."* 

Somewhat similar to the Buddhas of the past are those of the 
future, that is, the individuals of whom it is prophecied that they 

* Le Lotus §*c. p. 192. Fa-huorching^ ch. 16. 
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will hereafter become Buddhas. These hare already in several 
stages of existence done the works of the righteous, and so have 
in some degree prepared the way for the attainment of this far-off 
preeminence. They have still, however, to pass through many 
"varieties of untried being," and after countless acts of worship 
and service they will finally attain supreme intelHgence. 

Another class of Buddhas may be described as geographical. 
It comprises the sixteen who preside over the eight divisions of 
the universe, — ^two in the East, two in the South-east, etc. Ami- 
tabha, or Omito Fo, who becomes so celebrated in subsequent 
Buddhism, is here simply mentioned as one of the two presiding 
over the West. Sakyamuni himself is represented as one of these 
sixteen and as administering our world.* But there are also 
numberless other Buddhas coexisting with him, and by his mira- 
culous power they can be made visible to men, and the discourses 
which they deliver to their dis>ciples can be heard. 

There is still another class, for the Sakyamuni miraculously 
creates from his own body countless Buddhas, who come with 
their attendants to hear him expound the Fa-hua-cldng and to 
adore the wonderful Pagoda. They are rendered visible by the 
ray of light which he emits from between his eyebrows; but, as 
being apparently created for the occasion, they are not supposed 
to have a permanent existence, and are to be distinguished from 
those of the previous class. This Stltra indeed seems to regard all 
space and time as containing Buddhas, and we may perhaps adopt 
Wassiljew's short statement of what it teaches us on this subject, 
viz. — that all become Buddhas. They are like the sands of the 
Ganges in number; they teach the Law to conduct other beings 
to Nirvdna; and they pass an existence chiefly made up of 
negations. 

The only other subject connected with the Fa-hfua-ching on 
which I make any observations at present, is its representation of 
Nirvdna. As is well known, this word has given rise to much 
controversy, not only among Buddhists themselves, but also among 
their western critics and expounders. Has it a spiritual or a ma^ 
terial reference ? — does it denote total or only partial extinction ? 
To these and similar questions respecting it, the most varied and 
contradictory answers have been given. Nor is this very strange, 
when we consider that the word is used in different senses by one 

* Le Lotu8 ffc. p. 113. Fa^hua*cKin^f eh. 7. 
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and the same author and in the same hook. Often indeed the 
writer or speaker has no fixed and precise meaning attached to it, 
but applies it in a vague and misty manner. So when we study 
his words and think to find a fact, we merely fare hke Ixion. In 
the present Siitra we sometimes find the term thus loosely em- 
ployed, and one cannot read the work without remarking, how 
very jfrequently Nirvdna or the cotresponding Chinese expression 
occurs, and at the same time how different are its applications. 
The subject is beset with doubts and dif&culties, and it is almost 
certain that even the meagre outline here given is not quite correct. 

Firstly, the term is used to denote that degree of comparative 
moral perfection, to which an arhat attains while still hving in 
this world, when he has gained complete control over his bodily 
powers and passions, and acquired a knowledge of the Law. Thus, 
for example, Ajn^takaundinya and other disciples are represented 
as saying to themselves, that they had abready arrived at NirvAna,* 
and Sakyamuni also speaks of disciples whom he had caused to 
attain to this. 

Secondly, it is sometimes used as a synonym for death. Thus 
Sakyamuni relates how the Buddha Jih'yue'ch^ing'mivg'U ( ^ 
^BJQ^), or '* Sun -and-moon's-pure-brightness'- virtue," when 
a P'usa asked him about his continuance in the world, rephed that 
his time for NirvAna had come, — his time for extinction had arrived. 
He then ordered his couch to be prepared, gave his final commands, 
and late in the night he entered NirvAna, that is, died. The 
context shows clearly that such is the meaning, and a funeral pyre 
is subsequently erected on which his body is burnt. BumoufB 
version is here very expHcit and makes tie Buddha say, — "Le 
temps oil je dois entrer dans le NirvAna complet est arriv6, 6 fils 
de famille; le temps de la fin de ma vie est arriv6."t So also 
Sakyamuni's death is on several occasions spoken of as his NirvAna^ 
as well by himself as by others. 

- Thirdly, it denotes, and this is the common acceptation of the 
term, the extinction of birth, death, and all the miseries of mortal 
existence, — the annihilation of all troubles. This, however, like 
the first, is distinctly said not to be the true NirvAna, but only a 
temporary relief or resting-place. It is the magic city produced 



* Le Lotus jrc. p. 22. Fa'-hua-cUngt ch. 2; and Xe Lotm ^e, pp. 89, 40. 
Fa-hua-ching, ch. 3. 

t Le Lotus S^c, p. 245. Fa-hua-ching, ch. 26. 
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by the great guide of mortals, in order to win them from despair 
in the long journey to the real Nirvana, through the dreary waste 
of renewed existence. It is the reward given to the saints who 
have battled with and overcome Mara, the great tempter, and all 
his forces. 

A fourth form of Nirvana is one somewhat remarkable, viz: — 
that illustrated by the Buddha PrabhAtaratna, who appears at the 
assembly in his wonderful Pagoda. In this state the being who 
has passed away retains for ever, aj)parently, the outward form of 
a human creature, and the power of speech and motion. He is a 
sort of mummy, but retaining some kind of latent life which can 
be brought out at the proper opportunity. Thus Prabhiitaratna 
retained his body complete, smiled, spoke, and even put out his 
tongue some billions of miles, and yet he had gone into the perfect 
Nirvana many kalpas before. To the beholders he simply appeared 
as if absorbed in ecstatic meditation. So also other past Buddhas 
already entered into NirvAna, are miraculously revealed by the 
power of Sakyamuni, as for instance, on the Vulture -peak hill by 
his ray of light.* 

Again Nirvdna is represented as a kind of pleasure or delight 
to be realized in a iuture state. After the power of the senses 
and emotions has been destroyed, and all attachment to existence 
loosened, death introduces the emancipated being into a condition 
of calm happiness. This is sometimes spoken of as Nie-pan-h 
(?Mi^l!l)> or "Nirvfma joy," and Sakyamuni says that he causes 
mortals to obtain the deHghts of quiet repose, of this world, and 
of Nirvdna.t 

A sixth sense in which the term is used in our Siitra, is that of 
complete extinction and absolute annihilation. Thus a former 
Buddha is said to have gone into remainderless Nirvana, and this 
is also expressed as passing away hke firewood exhausted and fire 
extinguished. Elsewhere this complete extinction is compared to 
smoke vanished and a lamp quenched.^ At other times the ex- 
pression remainderless or perfect Nirvdna cannot be so interpreted, 
but seems to be rather a figurative expression. It indicates in 
these cases the destruction of all roots of sin, — ^the quenching of 
the fire of passion and desire, and whatever else belongs to this 
passing life. 

* Le Lotus (fc, p. 151 and p. 4. Fa-hua-ching, chs. 11 and 1. 
t Fa-hua-ching^ ch. 5. The French version is different here. 
X See Le Lotus ffc. p. 179. For-hua-chingt ch. 14. 
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Lastly the word is used in the Fa-hua-ching to denote that 
absolute spiritual perfection to which only a Buddha can attain. 
Thus Sdriputra is made to say to Sakyamuni, — "At that time I said 
to myself that I had arrived at extinction, hut now I feel that it 
was not the true extinction. When one becomes Buddha, — with 
all the thirty-two signs, reverenced by Devas, men, Yakshas, NAgas, 
and Maruts, — then one can say that he is for ever finished, — 
extinguished without remainder."* The passage in the French 
version corresponding to this has simply Nirvdna where the Chi- 
nese has extinction. This is reached only by slow and painful 
steps, after many re-births into this and other worlds. The two 
thousand Sravakas to whom the Buddhaship is predicted in a 
distant future, are told that afterwards they will gradually enter 
Nirvdna, and, as has been seen, Sakyamuni himself has not yet 
attained to this. Yet it is the acquisition of his supreme wisdom 
which constitutes the true Nirvdna. The low form preached on 
earth sufl&ces until this can be acquired, the former being but as it 
were a part of the latter. This is not simply to have done for ever 
with coming into and going out of hfe, nor only the extinction of 
all passion and desire; but it is besides these the attainment of 
supreme wisdom moral perfection, and eternal rest.f The Buddha 
gone into Nirvdna does not cease to be, but his is a mode of being 
distinct from and unlike all other modes. 

The ways in which Nirvdna is here represented as being under- 
stood may probably appear too numerous, but any one who reads 
the Leng-chia-chivg, or Burnouf's translation of an interesting 
passage in the Sanskrit version on this subject,! will, I think, not 
be surprised at the variety of applications which the term receives 
in the Fa-hua-cMng. Some, however, would perhaps be inclined 
to put two or three of the above under one heading, and in any 
case if we give a spiritual interpretation, in those instances in which 
the word seems to have a material signification, the number of 
meanings will be somewhat lessened. There is indeed only the 
one real Nirvdna, and only the one means by which it is ultimately 
attained. Thus the various conflicting theories existing at the 
time of the compilation of this Siitra, respecting the nature of 

* See Le Lotus ^c, p. 40. Fa-hua-ching, ch. 3. Also Le Lotus ffc. p. 135. 
Fa-hua-chinpt ch. 9, near the end. 

t See Le Lotus ^c. p. 68. Fa-hua-chingf ch. 3. Le Lotus jrc p. 130. 
Fa-hua-chingf ch. 8, near the end. 

t Introduction a Vhistoire ^c. p. 616. 
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Niry&na, may be regarded as receiving here a harmonious adjust- 
ment. It is death, and the extinction of all passion and desire, 
and emancipation from all the bonds of existence; but it is further 
eternal duration, perfect wisdom, and.absolute quietude. 

Here I bring these rambling notes to a close. Thej have only 
touched on a few of the more salient points connected with the 
Fa-hua-ckinfff and have not attempted to decide any vexed ques« 
tion. Some would perhaps be inclined to regard the time and 
labour employed on this subject as to a great extent misspent^ bat 
a more hberal view would show that such is not the case. Few 
of us in China care to know much about its religions and their 
literatures, but there is always a represented minority which does 
care for these things. To such I hope that these notes will not 
be quite devoid of interest. 
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ARTICLE V. 

» 

-NARRATIVE OF RECENT EVENTS IN TONQ-KING .• 

♦ 
Bt HENRI CORDIER. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



I PROPOSE to-night to give a history of the events, which led 
to the conclusion of a treaty between France and Ann^Tn in 
March of this year. 
The acquaintance I made of Lieutenant Francis Garnier when 
he resided here, and the relation of his travels, induced me to 
seek some information about Tong-hing^ a coimtry of which every 
one has heard, but concerning which only a few have taken the 
trouble of learning anything reliable. My studies helped me to 
comprehend better the events which took place subsequently in 
the northern part of Tu-duc's empire, and having had the good 
fortune to meet here, some of the more important actors in a drama 
which, had it taken place on a more conspicuous stage than the 
terra incognita of Annam, could not have failed to create a very 
great sensation, I asked for notes and verbal accounts, and was 
thus led to write, with the materials collected, a Narrative of 

RECENT EVENTS IN TONG-KING. 

foSjSg!* ToNG-KiNG is the northern part of Annam, the em- 
pire occupying the eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
It extends from 103° 50' to 109° 36' E. long, from Greenwich, 
and from 17° 34' to 23° 16' N. lat. It is bounded on the north 
by the Chinese provinces of Kwang-tung, Kwang-si, and Yun-nan; 
on the east by the China Sea, which tliere receives the name of 
Gulf of Tong-Jdng; on the south, by Annam proper; and on the 
west by the ancient kingdom of Laos now divided up between 
Cochin-china, Siam, and Burmah. 

Hame. Uudcr thc cmpcrors Yao and Shun, this country was 
called Nan-hiao and under the Tsin, Stang-kun; at the beginning 
of the Han dynasty, it was named Nan-yuel; Ou-ti of the Han 
gave it the name of Kmo-tchL^ 

* Read before the Society on December 14th, 1874. 

f Histoire ginirale de la Chiney ou Annales de cet Empire; traduites dn Tong- 
kien-kanq-moUf par le feu P^re Joseph-Anne-Marie de Moyriac de Mailla, 
Jesuite Fran9ai8y Missionnaire a Pekin. Publiees par M. Tabbe Grosier, et 
dirigees par M. Leroox Deshantesrajes. Paris, 1777-1785, torn, x, p. 153. 
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In A.D. 679, under the reign of the Tang emperor Kao-tsong' 
(TiaO'loo) the Chinese province composed of Tong-king and 
Cochin-china received the name of Ngan-nan ^ |S (PeaceM 
south).* 

Tong-king,t which means "Court of the East,"t in the same 
manner as Pe-king is the "Northern Court," and Nan-king the 
"Southern Court," is in contradistinction to Si-king, § "Court of 
the West," the name of Cochin-china. Tong-king, in Annamite 
is called Dctng-ngodi (the road without), Cochin-china being Dcing- 
trong (the road within). The Annamites say that they are going 
in when they travel to the south, and going out when they march 
northwards. 

M*rooPoio. The celebrated traveller Marco Polo does not say much 
if anything about Tong-king; for it is doubtful whether the coun- 
try called by Yule, Anin, by Bamusio and others AmUy and by 
Pauthier Aniu is really Northern Annam, The last-named savant 
thinks that Aniu and Tong-king are but one country. 

"Anin is a province towards the east, the people of which are 
subject to the Great Kaan, and are Idolaters. They live by cattle 
and tillage, and have a peculiar language. The women wear on 
the legs and arms bracelets of gold and silver of great value, and 
the men wear such as are even yet more costly. They have plenty 
of horses which they sell in great numbers to tlie Indians, making 
a gTeat profit thereby. And they have also vast herds of buffaloes 
and oxen, having excellent pastures for these. They have likewise 
all the necessaries of life in abundance. 



• Lettres Mtfiantes et cvrieusesy ^crites des Missions itrangeres, nouvelle 
Edition, ft Paris, Mirigot, MDCCLXXXI, torn. xvi. Memoires de la Chine. 
Mimoire historique sur le Tong-king (par le P^re Gaubil) p. 271. 

f Pronounced in Annamite Ddng-kinh, 

% Father Alexander de Rhodes explains th6 origin of the name in these 
words: — "Tunchinense regnum, vnam olim e maximis Cinensis imperii pro- 
rinciis f uisse, argnmento est, nomen ipsnm qnod adhnc retinet. Quippe sicnt 
Pechinum Cinae, regiam dicunt septentrionalem, anstralem vero ^anchinum^ 
flic Tun-chin Orientalis plagae regiam significat. Qaod, Tan, Orientem, Chin, 
recepto idiomate regiam nominent. Tametsi enim versus Meridiem, magis, 
quam ad Orientem Cinensium terris Tunchin adjacet." Tunchinensis Histo- 
viae. Authore P. Alexandro de Rhodes. 

§ I give the name of Si-king, on the authority of Mr. F. Porter Smith, — 
A Vocabulary of Proper names, in Chinese and English, of Places, Tribes and 
Sects in China, Japan, Corea, Annam, Siam, Burmah, the Straits and adjacent 
countries, Shanghai, 1870, p. 59. I have been unable to find it elsewhere. 
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" Now you must know that between Anin and Caugigu, which 
we have left behind us, there is a distance of [26] days' journey; 
and from Cau^gu to Bangala, the third province in our rear, is 
30 days' journey. We shall now leave Anin and proceed to an- 
other province which is some 8 days' journey ftirther, always 
going eastward."* 

geo^^phy* of Under the Han emperors Tong-king h ad been divided 
• Tong-king. into three departments. When that kingdom became 
again a Chinese province (1408), after it had been conquered by 
the Chinese general Tchan-fou from the usurper Li Ki-mao, it 
was divided into seventeen ^w; Xiao-tcheou, Pe-kianQy lAang- 
Mang, San-hiang, Xien-ping, Sin-ngan, Kzen-tchangj Frng-hoaj 
Tdng-hoa^ Suen-hoa^ Ta/l-yuen, Tchin-man, lAang-chan, Sin-ping^ 
Y-ngan, Chiin-hoa and Ckin-hoa; — ^fifty-seven chorvy and one 
hundred and fifty-seven Iisien.f 

At the time of the travels of Father Alex, de Rhodes (17th 
century) we find that the capital of the kingdom of Tong-king, — 
ICedo ( Ke-cho) occupied a district (like Washington in the district 
of Columbia) round which were situated the provinces KeX-hac 
(north), Ke-dom (east), Ke-nam (south) and Ke-tay (west); the 
other provinces being to the south oi' Xe-narjiy along the sea-coast 
are Thin-hoa, NgM-an and Bd'chinh on the border of Cochin- 
china, § altogether seven provinces. 



* The Book of Ser Marco Polo, tJte Venetian, Concerning the Kingdoms and 
Marvels of the East. Newly translated and edited, with Notes. By Colonel 
Henry Yule, C.B., 1871, vol. ii, pp. 82, 83. We think Pauthier right in his 

surmise that Aniu and Anyue are hnt cormptions of Nan-puel f§ j@» 
We have also Ngan-nan, Gan-nan, An-nan, An-nam, See Le Livre de Marco 
Polo, Citoyen de Venisey par M. G. Pauthier, p. 427. I read that Gia-long, the 
conqueror of Tong-king (in 1802) gave to Annan the name of Viet-nam or 
Nam-viet |^ j^ the Chinese Nam-yueX. See Mission de la Cochinchine et 
du Tonkin, avec yravure et carte g^ographique, Paris, Charles Douniol, 1858, 

pp. Ixi, 412. The natives call it also Dai-viet ^ j|8» 

f See Histoire giniraie de la Chine, tom. x, p. 164. 

X Ke JIj is the latin 7111; "north" is bdc; "east" is dSng, the dom of 
Father de Rhodes, the Chinese tong, toung; "south" is nam; and "west" is 
tayj and better still dodi. 

§ Divers Voyages et Missions du P. Alexandre de Rhodes en la Chine, et 
autres Royaumes de P Orient, avec son retour en Europe par la Perse et PArme- 
nie, 1653, p. 61, Map. 
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When Mou-king {Mau or Mac femily), the descendant of the 
ikmous general Mou Ten-yong — ^who revolted against his lawful 
BOTereign, and conquered the northern part oi Tonff-kinff, — was 
defeated in 1624 by Li-ouey Ki ('fhang-To'ng, the great-grandson 
of the founder of the second Li dynasty), he retired to the moan- 
tains of K6-bac and created there on the border of Kwang-si the 
small kingdom of Cao-b&ng (evidently the Kao-ping of Father 
Gaubil).* 

In Bishop Taberd's Dictionary,! Tong-king is divided into 
thirteen prefectures or TS^dn $f|. 

^^ Thanh-n6i. lU|f So'n-t&i. 

jll^ Thanh-ngoai. iJS^ Cao-bang. 

^flj Hu'ng-h6a. % ^t Lang-bSc or LSng-so'n. 

|gjt Nam-thu*o'ng. :icX Thai-nguy^n. 

if y Nam-ha. g % Tuyfen-quang. 

^% Hai-d6ng. ff^ Quang-y6ii. 

3g:[t Kinh-bac 

Quang-binh R 2p and Ngh6-an |^ $ are placed in northern 
Cochin-china. 

°tSSSS°' Iii the historical sketch given hereafter, I mention 
that this kingdom was formerly governed by two sovereigns, the 
bvM (ma If, "king") and the ch'&a {keoua ^ "lord"); I will 
not therefore say anything at present on this subject. 

Since the conquest of Tong-king by Ng^y^n Ahn (Gia-long) 
in 1802, the country is divided into provinces of dijBferent classes. 

The provinces of the first class ( Tmh-chinh) are governed by 
Viceroys or Tong-ddc; they are Ngh^-an, Thanh-hda, Nam-dinh, 
Hai-du'o'ng, So'n-tdy, BSc-ninh and H^-n6i. J 



* Mimoire historique sur le Tong-king, p. 333. 

f Dictionarium Anamitico Latinuniy editom a J. L. Taberd, 1838, p. 537. 

J iVjjrAc-flw, *' Peaceful art." 

Thanh-hda, "Pure genesis." H6a, "formation." 

Nam-dinh, "Southern settlement." 

Hai-duWng, "Maritime country." 

So*n-tayy "Mountainous west." 

Bac-ninh, "Peace of the north." 

Ha-ndj," Between rivers "(equivalent of the Greek jtieao* and ndra^ 
=Mesopotamia). 
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The provinces of the second class {Tinh-xep, subsidiary pro- 
vince,) are governed by officers called Tvan-phvy who are under 
the jurisdiction of the TSng-ddc. They are: — under Hk-ndi, — 
Ninh-binh; under Nam-dinh, — Hu'ng-yen; under So'n-tdy,— 
Hu'ng-h6a and Tuy^n-quang-; under Bac-ninh, — Lang-so'n, Cao- 
bSng and Th§i-nguy^n.* There is no second class province under 
Thanh-h6a. 

There is but one third class province (Dao), — Ha-tinh, under 
Ngh^-an. In this province there is no Quan-bo nor Quan-an, 
There are two sub-governors, the Dao qfihe right, Quan-hu'u Dao, 
and the Dao of the left, Quan-ta Dao. Ha-tinh is a narrow ttrip 
of land surrounded by Ngh^-an, except j)n one side, where it is 
limited by the sea. 

The southernmost part of Tong-king is called Bo-chinh-ngo^ 
(Bo-chinh without=Tong-king), and Bo-chinh-trong (Bo-chinh 
within=Cochin-china). These form the province, — half Tong- 
kingese, half Cochin-chinese — of Quang-binh. Bo-chinh-ngo^ 
was used formerly as a place of exile, and is separated from Bo- 
chinh-trong by a river called the S6ng-kianh. 

The wall, in olden times, the boundary of the two countries is 
built further south in Quang-binh, at a day's walk from the S6ng- 
kianh. It is called X?/y-«%, "Wall of Reeds," and is built of 
bricks; it runs to the city of Quang-binh, forms a part of the ram- 
part of this capital, continues beyond it and finishes near the sea 
as a mud embankment; the boundary being completed by marshes. 

Every province has a capital bearing the same name. 

It will be easy to recognize in B5c-ninh, So'n-tAy, Hai-du'o'ng, 
Nam-dinh, Thanh-h6a, the old names Ke-bfic, K6-tay, K6-dom^ 
Ke-nam and Thin-hoa. 

Thus there are altogether seventeen provinces.! 

* Ninh-btnh, (these two syllables both meaning '* peace/' I wonld translate 
the name of this city by "Perfect peace"). 
Hu*ng-yin, "Pacific formation" (y«n=** peace"). 
Quang-yeUf "Uniyersal peace" {quango,** yaat"), 
Hu*ng'h6a, "Rising formation." 

Tuyin-qtiang, "Perfectly brilliant" (it wonld mean a "shining mass"). 
Ldng-so'n, " Silent mountains." 
Cao-bdng, "High peace" (rao=" high"). 
Thdi-nguySn, "Flourishing source" (n^i/y^n=" source"), 
f I am aware that Zes Missions Catholiques gives a list of fifteen pro- 
vinces only, but as I obtained my information from a missionary who resided 
long in Tong-king, and lately passed through Shanghai en route to Se-tchonan, 
I think that that generally well-informed periodical is here in error. 
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The provinces are subdivided into phti (fou ^) and hnyen 

- (hsien jjg^). The equivalent for the Chinese chow jHI does not 

exist, except in the part of Hu^ng-hoa occupied by wild tribes 

(known under the general name of Mvl-dng) called ThStp-luc-chdUy 

the "Sixteen chows." 

The finances in each province are managed by a Qnan-bo who 
ranks higher than a Tuan-phu, The Quan-ho has sometimes to 
act as a Tuan-phu, In every province there is also a head police 
magistrate called the Quan-an, 

^i^US" These Mv!'0^ng (savages) live not only in the territory 
of the "sixteen chows," but also in the range of mountains which 
extends from the north of Tong-king to the south of Cochin-china. 

The lamented Mouhot says regarding them: "lliese [the 
savages near Lauang-Prahangy called the Fie] are no other tiian 
the tribes called Penons by the Cambodians, Khu by the Siamese, 
and Moi [evidently Mv!'dng\ by the Annamites: names having 
no other signification than that of savages. The whole chain of 
mountains which extends from the north of Tonquin to the south 
of Cochin China, 100 miles to the mouth of Saigon, is inhabited 
by this primitive people, quite in a savage state, divided into tribes 
speaking different dialects, but whose manners and customs are 
the same. Their habitations are in the thickest parts of the forests, 
where they only could make a passage, and where they do not 
allow any path to be observed; their cultivated ground is to be 
seen on the sides and on the summits of the mountain : in a word, 
they employ the same means as animals to escape from their ene- 
mies and to preserve their liberty and independence, which they 
consider their supreme good."* 

^u^^S?** ^ ^^ not launch into a dissertation on this language, 
which I can but consider as a dialect of the Chinese. The 
written characters are everywhere the same, — ^with, occasion- 
ally slight modifications, introduced to represent words borrowed 
from surrounding countries, and especially from the Mu'-o ng; — 
but the pronunciation is different. 

H^nflL H^-n6i, the chief city of the province, and the capital of 
Tong-king, is built on the right bank of the Song-hoi. We have 
seen that H^-n6i means "Between rivers." This city is also 



♦ Monhot'8 "Notes on Cambodia," in The Journal of the Boyal Geogra- 
phical Society, vol. xxxii (1862), p. 162. 
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called Ke-cho' (Jr<9=Latin qui; cA(?=^^ market"). Ke-cho' means 
*^the Mart" of Tong-king. Other cities may be also important 
marts (ke-cho'), but H^-n6i is emphatically the ke-cho% ''the 
mart" of Tong-king, — ^what the French would call le Marche par 
excellence; in the same sense as Rome was ^Hhe city" of the 
Roman empire ( Urhs), 

When Tong-king* was an independent kingdom, H^-n6i was 
the residence of the sovereign, and was very thickly populated. 
Its population may now be estimated at 150,000 inhabitants, 2,000 
of which are Chinese. The streets are wide and many of them 
are closed with gates. A large citadel, which we shall describe 
hereafter, built by the French engineers of Gia-long protects the 
city. n 

I gather the following particulars from a very interesting diary 
Mr. Millot has been kind enough to communicate to me. It is 
very cheap living at H?l-n6i; — rice costs from $1. 00 to $1. 50 per 
picul; the same sum will pay for a dozen chickens; a goose varies 
in price from 20 to 30 cents; bananas, pine-apples, oranges, 
lemons and pomel'oes are also to be had. Sugar-cane, Indian-corn, 
rice, and mulbery trees are cultivated in the country, which is 
very fertile. The price of a bullock would be about $10. 00; of 
a calf or a goat, $2. 00 to $3. 00; of a pig $7. 00 to $8. 00. Fish 
is very abundant in the river. 

Trade. There was formerly a very extensive trade carried on by 
European nations with Tong-king through the Dutch and British 
East-India Companies. The silk and the musk of Annam were 
exchanged for the manufactured goods of England and Holland. 
The trade is now in the hands of the Chinese merchants, who 
supply not only Tong-king with European and American goods, 
but also the southern provinces of the Flowery kingdom. 

However it is less on account of its trade, than as an easy way of 
gaining access to the provinces of Yun-nan and Kwei-chow, 
that Tong-king has acquired so much importance; its river, the 
Hoong-hiang or Song-Jwi, affording a good medium of communi- 
cation between the sea and these distant parts of the Chinese 
Empire. 

^*!iiSr To discover what is that small area of land called the 
plateau of Thibet, situated in the heart of Asia whence flow the 

♦ I have been nnahle to obtain an^ reliable information as to the popula- 
tion of the whole of Tong-king. It is generally estimated at 18,000,000 of 
inhabitants. During the 15th century the population of Ngan-nan was 
32,100,000 of inhabitants, plus 2,087,500 mountaineers. 



16 
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great riyers which water eastern and south-eastern Asia is one of 
tiie greatest geographical problems of the day; — a problem which 
has and will cost the lives of many bold explorers before it is solved. 

There it is that the Brakmapoutra, the "Son of Brahma,** the 
Irrarcaddy which leads to BhAmo, the SalweUj a part of the 
boundary between Burmah and Siam, and the Metfumg now ce- 
lebrated on account of the expedition of Captain Doudart de Lagr6e, 
begin their courses; to end, — the first three in the Indian Ocean 
(Gul& of Bengal and Martaban), the last one in the China sea. 

There it is also that the Ta-Manffy the " Great River," known 
to us as the stately Yang-tzej starts on that long career which 
finishes only near Woo-sung,— crossing the whole of the Chinese 
empire. 

These are the longest streams which run from Thibet, but thence 
also flow three smaller but hardly less interesting rivers: the 
Canton river, the Mei-nam which runs into the Gulf of Siam near 
Bangkok, and last, the most important to us to-day, the river of 
Tong-king, the Hb-ti kiang, better known here since last year 
under the name of Song-koi. 

ttidS^ If you cast your eyes on an old map of Tong-king, you 
will notice a large river named the Foo-liang kianff, which runs into 
the sea through numerous branches. The Foo4iang hang as it 
nears the Chinese empire changes its name, and we find it called 
in turn lA-hoa kiavg, Lien-hoa tang and Jfo-ti Itiang. The jFW- 
Uang kiang receives several rivers, some of them large; — the Zy- 
den kiang (on the right near Hung-hoa), which changes its name 
{He-ho, OT HaC'hOy the "Black River") before reaching the main 
stream; and the Tsm-ho ("Clear River") on the left, which passes 
through Ko-yang, the city inhabited by the Yelhw-Jlag rebeU. 

The river of Tong-king is now known under the Chinese name 
of Hoong kiang, the " Red River," on account of the colour of its 
water, especially during the high tide; and the Annamite name 
of Song-koi, Song-ka. In Yun-nan the name of Ho-ti kiang is 
still retained. 

Captain Doudart de Lagr6e reached Yuen-kiang on the Ho-ti 
kiang on the 20th of November 1867. His lieutenant Francis 
Gamier wrote: "The JTo-ti kiang is, — ^near Yuen-kiang,* — one 
himdred and fifty to two hundred metres wide; its Water is calm 
and shallow. We descended the river in boats on the 26lh of 
November. 

♦ liat. 23" 17' 64' N; Long. 99*» 10' E. Paris. 
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*^From Pou-pio, the expedition resumed the land road to reach 
Che-pin and Lin-ngnan; I continued alone to descend the Ho-ti 
kiang in a boat. Mr. de Lagr^e did not fix any limit to my ex- 
ploration; he only gave me Lin-ngnan as a rendez-vous, where 
the first man that arrived was to wait for the other."* 

The rapids however compelled Garnier to give up the exploration 
and to go to Lin-ngnan. 

Mr. Dupuia. The problem he was vainly studying was solved by 
Mr. Dupuis, a French merchant who resided a long time at Hankow, 
where he was selling anns and ammunition to the Chinese then 
fighting the Mohammedan rebels in Yun-nan. The long distance 
to be uselessly traversed, and the difficulty of conveying merchan- 
dize to such a remote province, gave him the idea (1864) of seeking 
a shorter and easier route than the one used hitherto from Hankow. 

The necessity of discovering a new route to the southern pro- 
vinces of China and to Thibet, had before .been felt by the two 
great European powers which occupy south-eastern Asia, the 
English in India, the French in Cochin-china ; and we need only 
recall the more important expeditions sent by the governments of 
Great Britain and France; — Major Sladen's up the Irrawaddy, 
and Captain Doudart de Lagree's up the Meikong, neither of which 
yielded any practical results. 

Mr. Dupuis made the acquaintance of the explorers of the 
Meikong at Hankow, and in 1868, he started himself for Yun-nan; 
but Yun-nan fu being besieged by the rebels he could not proceed 
on his journey as far as Tong-king.. 

In 1870-71 he was more successful, as he descended the Ho-ti 
kiangjil think as far as So'n-tdy. He saw that the river was 
navigable from Mang-hao, the last city in Yun-nan, at a distance 
of four hundred and fourteen miles from the sea. Mang-hao is 
the entrep6t where goods are shipped to and from Annan^ the 
gjeat mart being a more northern ciiy Mong-tse. Garnier had 
written in 1867 : — " It is to be regretted that the state of the country 
did not allow us to push on our exploration eastward ; we had been 
told of Mong-tse, a town situated at three days' walk from Mang- 
hao, a great business place on the banks of the Ho-ti kiang, and 
where this river, according to the information I received during 
my exploration, begins to be navigable. Below Mang-hao on the 

♦ Voyage d* exploration en Indo-Chine effectu^ pendant les annies 1866, 1867 
et 1868. 
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banks of the river, in Annamite territory, is situated the town of 
Lao-kay, at two days' journey from the capital of Tong-king. Nu- 
merous mines of gold, silver and copper are to be found in the Chi- 
nese department of Kai-choa, which is crossed by the Nan-si ho, 
which fells into the Song-koT, or river of Tong-king." * 

I think it will be interesting to recall the opinion of some of 
our antecessors on the trade of Tong-king : — " If the French would 
resolve to establish themselves far away in Tong-king, I do not see, 
— Siam excepted, — any place with which they could communicate 

more easily, profitably and conveniently f It is evident that 

the French could do in Tong-king, the trade which the companies 
of Holland and England do t 

Andite alteram partem. Barrow writes : — 

" Had this event not taken place (a quarrel between the Bishop 
of Adran and the French governor of Pondich6ry in 1789), it is 
difficult to say what the consequences of such a treaty -(between 
France and Cochin-china) might have been to our possessions in 
India, and to the trade of the East-India Company with China; 
but it is sufficiently evident that it had for its object tie destruction 
of both." § 

What do the traders of our day say? 

The Hoong-kiang falls into the sea through a great many mouths, 
the three southernmost being called Dal, Lah and Balat, 

The two southern branches of the Song-koimeet above H^-n6i; 
on one of them is built Ninh-binh, on the other are Nam-dinh 
and Hung-yen; these two rivers communicate by canals, on one 
of which is situated Fou-li. Another branch of the Song-koi is 
the Thai-binh river, which passes by Hai-du'o'ng. Between it 
and the Hk-n6i branch of the Red River, runs the Song-ch^janal. 
A third and very important branch, to the north of those already 
named is the river of Cam, which waters Hai-phang. The mouti 
of tlie Cam river is called Cua-cam {Ouay ||, means '* harbour, 
port," — the '^forbidden harbour"), or in Chinese Ninh-hai {t^Q 
peacefiil sea). 

♦ Voyage d^exploration^ torn, i, p. 447. That small river, the Nan-si ho, is 
the limit between AnDam and China; Lao-kay is sitnated at the place where 
it falls into the Song-kol. Though the town is supposed to be under the 
Jurisdiction of the court of Hue, the authority of the Annamites over Lao-kay 
IS merely nominal, as it has been occupied for several years by rebels. 

f Lettrea ^difiantea, torn. xvi. Extrait d*nn Memoire sur les dirferenti 
objets de commerce qui ont cours a la Cochin-chine et au Tong-king, p. 145. 

± Idem, p. 147. 

I Voyage to Cochin-china in the years 1792 and 1 793, by John Barrow, Esq., 
p. 267. 
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Mr. Dupnis reckons : — From the mouth of the Thai-binh river 
to H^-ii6i, geographical miles 110 

From H^-n6i to So'n-tAy, „ 32 

From So'n-t% to the Annamite advanced posts, ,, 87 

From the Annamite camp to Lao-kay, „ 115 

From Lao-kay to Mang-hao, „ 70 

From the Sea to Mang-hao, „ 414 

^^k!r«l^f *^* Capt. Senez who came with the Bourayne in Octo- 
ber 1872, to help Dupuis at the beginning of his third expedition, 
may be considered as the explorer of the Cam river. He took a 
great many soundings on his way to H^-n6i and determined also 
the position of several cities : 

N, latitude, U. longitude. 

H^-n4i, 21°? 103° 8r 

Hai-du'o'ng, 20° 55' 103° 59' 

Cdm, • 20° 50' 104° 25' 

Quang-y^n, 20° 54' 20^' . 104° 32' 30'^ 

When Mr. Dupuis returned to Yun-nan after his exploration, 
he obtained from the Chinese authorities large orders for arms 
which were to be brought by the Song-koi. How the contracts 
were carried out will be told in the second part of this paper. 

I have now to say a few words about the religion and political 
history of Tong-king. They are necessary to complete the sketch 
I have attempted to draw, and will be useful for the better under- 
standing of the subsequent events. But I will first give the 
designations of the officers in the army, and the degrees granted 
to successful scholars, as they are sometimes used in the narrative. 
'^^""^clrs"™^ At the head of the Annamite troops, there is at 
present a TSng-thdngy ''field-marshal;" his name is Hoang Ke- 
vien ,• he resides at So'n-tdy and is the man who caused Garnier's 
death. Below him is the Tdng-che, "general commanding in 
chief." Then the De-ddc "lieutenant" or "major general." We 
shall see that the capture of the D^-d6c led Ninh-binh to surrender 
to Mr. Hautefeuille. There are also the lAnh-binh, "brigadier- 
general;" the Pho Linh'bink, a sort of "adjutant" to the Linh- 
binh; the Ckanh-vS commands ^yq thousand men; the Pho-vi; 
the Quan-co\ "colonel," has five hundred men under him; the 
Pho Quan-cdj "lieutenant colonel;" the HOp-quan who might 
rank with the "major;" and the Ddi, "captain," with fifty* men. 
Platoons often men are headed by "sergeants," called CaL 
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J^*^ In Tong-king we find the same honours hestowed upon 
scholars as in China. 

The first degree, "Bachelor," is T^-tdiy the same as the Chinese 
SiU'tsai. The two graduates Cu'u and Mai, who were so eager 
against the Christians in 1868 and 1874, after Mr. Esmez's 
command, were Tu-tdi. 

The second degree, "Master, Licentiate," is CJu-nMn, the Chi- 
nese Keu-jin. 

The third degree, "Doctor," is l?^-«^, the Chinese Tsin-ize. 
Hu6, the capital of Tu-duc's dominions, is like Pddng, the only 
city where the examinations for this third degree can he passed. 

In other cities there are Examination Halls similar to those 
existing in China. At H^-n6i the Examination Hall is outside of 
the citadel, and it was used hy Gamier as his head-quarters hefore 
he captured the fortress. « 

There are other degrees higher than the TiSn-si, — for instance 
the Hodng-gidp and the Travg-vgvy^y hut they are of such rare 
occurrence that it is not worth mentioning them in these intro- 
ductory remarks, as I do not aim at a complete description of 
Tong-king and its customs. 

The mandarin irom Tam-dang (Nam-dinh) who was helping 
Cu'u and Mai against the Christians, was a scholar of the high 
degree oi Hodng-giAp, This led some writers to consider the name 
of his degree and the name of his birthplace as one, and to call him 
the mandarin Hoaing Tam-dang! 

f^k££ The perusal of the Lettres Sdifiantes had created in my 
mind grave doubts as to the religion of the Tong-kingese. 

I read* that the Tong-kingese worship three chief idols: one 
called the "Kitchen God" (Idole de la Cuisine); the second, the 
" Master of Arts " (le Maitre-ds-Arts) ; and the third, the " Lord of 
the Domicile" (le Seigneur du lieu oti Ton demeure). 

* '* L'Idole de la Cuisine tire son origiBe d'une histoire qn'on mconte ainsi: 
nne femme s'etant separee de son mari pour qnelqnes mecontentements, passa 
d, de secondes noces, ce qni causa tant de douleor a son premier eponx, que 
cet infortune se jetta dans un br^ier ardent pour y terminer ses jours. Le 
bruit ne s'en fut pas plutot repandn, que Pepouse infid^le, touchy de repentir, 
ella mourir dans le feu qui avait consume son mari. Son second 6ponx en 
ajant ete informe, y courut anssitot: mais ayant trouye sa femme rednite en 
cendres, il en fut si peuetre de douleur qu*il se precipita dans le meme brasier, 
oil il fut brule a Pinstant. Telle e«t I'origine de Tldole de la Cuisine. L'es- 
prit de cette Diyinite anime trois pierres dont les Tomg-kinois se servent pour 
faire leur cnisine, et ce sont ces pierres qu'ils adorent le premier jour de Tao. 
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I saw also that the Tong-kingese divided the world into six 
equal parts, — the sixth one supposed to be in the middle of the 
others; — and that they dressed in differently-coloured garments 
according to the part towards which they were to worship ; to the 
north, hlach; to the south, red] to the east, green; to the west, 
white; to the centre, yellow. 

Father de Rhodes in his History of Tong-king* gives also some 
very interesting particulars about the Jewish impostor Xaca, 
Xechia or Thicca. 

Further inquiries showed me that these superstitions are shared 
only by the lower classes of the population, and that most of the 
natives are Buddhist; Buddha being called by them Pkdtf The 
literatiy in Tong-king as in China, follow the principles of Confucius. 

Christians are pretty numerous. The first missionary to Tong- 
king was the Italian Jesuit, JuHan Baldinotti who arrived in 1626. 
He was followed in 1627 by Alexandre de Rhodes (French) and 
Antonio Marquez (Portvffuese),X These were expelled in May 



" L'Idole Maitre-es-ArtSf est Pimage d'nn Chinois qne les Idolatres dn pays 
croyent avoir ete le plus ingenieux, le pins sage et le plus syavant des hommes. 
lies marchands rinvoqnent arant de yendre & d'acheter; les p^heure, avant 
de jetter lears filets dans la mer; les conrtisans, avant d'aller faire leur conr 
an Prince; les artisans, avant de commencer lenr ouvrage, etc. 

•*L*I(lole le Seigneur du lieu ou l*9n demeure, n*est pas moins revere que les 
deux autres. Voici la mani^re dont on lui rend hommage. Quand quelqu'un 
veut faire batir une maison, il commence par se bien persuader que le terrain 
n'appartient pas tellement an Roi, qu'il n'ait quelqu^antre maitre, lequel, 
apres sa mort, conserve le meme droit dont il a joui pendant sa vie. Ensuite 
il fait venir un Magicien, qui, an bruit du tambour, invite Tame dn maitre de- 
f unt a venir demeurer sous un petit toit qu'on lui prepare, & ou on lui pr^ 
sente du papier dore, des odeurs & des petites tables couvertes de mets, le 
tout pour Tengager a souffrir le nouvel bote dans son champ." — Lettres idi- 
fiantes et curieuses, torn, xvi, pp. 201-203. '*Lettre d'un Missionnaire an 
Bojaume de Tong-king an Ee verend F^re Cibot, Missionnaire de la Compagnie 
de Jesus a Pekin.** 

* Tunchinensis Historictef lib. i, cap. xvii. 

t The Chinese F; F&t ^. 

% "Relation de la persecution elevee dans le Royanme de Tong-king, & 
de la mort glorieuse de quatre Missionnaires Jesuites qui ont eu la tete tran- 
chee en haine de la foi, le 12 Janvier de I'annee 1737. Tiree de quelques 
Memoires Portugais." — Lettres idifiantes, £om. xvi, p. 71. It is therefore by 
mistake that, — on page 3 of the same volume of these Lettres^ — Father Le 
Royer says, that Alexandre de Rhodes and Antonio Marquez were the first 
missionaries to Tong-king. Fathers de Montezon and Esteve name also 
Alexandre de Rhodes as having been the first to enter Tong-king. 
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1630^ but they soon found numerous successors. Persecutions 
were as usual the reward of their labours^ and we have here to 
record the names of the early martyrs. 

Messari^ died in prison on the 16th of June, 1723. Buccharelli, 
was behieaded with nine Tong-kingese, on the 11th of October, 
1723. John Caspard Crats, bom in Germany in 1698; Bartholo- 
mew Alvarez, born at Parameo in Portugal in 1706; Emmanuel de 
Abreu, born at Arouca in Portugal in 1706 : and Vincent da Cunha, 
born at Lisbon in 1708; — these last four were beheaded on the 
12th of January, 1737.* 

After the dreadfiil persecution of 1737 there was a period of 
calm for the Christian Church. The king of Tong-king even sent 
to Macao for some mathematicians. On the 6th of March 1751, 
Father Simonelli, and four other Jesuits arrived from Macao; but 
the prince had already altered his mind and did not want them. 

The Jesuits were replaced in their field of labour by the envoys 
of the Missions etranghres in 1659. In 1679 Tong-king was di- 
vided into two rehgious provinces, — western and eastern, The Spa- 
nish Dominicans took charge oi eastern Tong-king in 1693. The 
two provinces were again subdivided, and the Roman Catholic 
Missions in Tong-king are at present: — 

I. — ^Western Tong-king (Missions Strangles); created in 1679. 
Mgr. Puginier, at So'-ki^n (H^-n6i). 

II. — Eastern Tong-king (Spanish Dominicans); created in 
1679. Mgr. Colomer, at K6-n^ (B5c-ninh). 

III. — Central Tong-king (Spanish Dominicans); created in 
1848. Mgr. Cezon, at Bui-chu (Nam-dinh). Mgr. Riano, Coad- 
jutor, at Ngoc-duong (Hun-y^n). 

IV. — Southern Tong-king (Missions Strangles); created in 
1846. Mgr. Gauthier, at Xa-doai. Mgr. Croc, Coadjutor, at 
Huong-phuong, (Bo-chinh).t 

Christians were not ill-treated under the reign of Gia-long, who 
had come to power mainly through the exertions of the Bishop of 
Adran, but the successors of that prince resumed persecutions. 
However, as the history of the missions during the last forty years 
is closely linked with the political events which took place in 
Tong-king we shall not dwell upon it now. 

♦ Not in 1736, as stated in one of the letters of Father de Mailla (vol. i of 
his translation of the Tong-kten-kang-mou), 

t This list is made np from the particnlars contained in Les Mi$iion» catho-^ 
liques, No. 26S, p. 367. 
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T^ng^r^. Considered merely from a European point of view, the 
early history of Tong-king^ may appear devoid of interest, and not 
v^orth the labour bestowed upon it. But, if a higher view of the 
subject be chosen, and if it be regarded as a part of the general 
history of the world we Hve in, — however insignificant it may look 
compared with the great questions which are supposed to occupy 
most of us, — the account of the events which took place in that 
small and remote country, will contribute its small share of the 
information, needftil to discover the universal laws that are intended 
to govern the world. 

Sd^gdomS* TBe early history of Tong-king or rather Ngan-nan 
NgannAn. |g indeed very confiised. Formerly, merely a pro- 
vince of the Flowery kingdom, it bore several names which I have 
already indicated. When the celebrated dynasty of the Tang j^ 
ended (907) with its twenty-third emperor, — the weak Tien-yeou 
3^ Iff, the Tong-kingese raised the standard of rebellion against 
China, and eventually obtained the independence they were fight- 
ing for. Who was the chief of the revolt is not exactly known, 
and three versions are given of the origin of the kingdom of 
!Ngan-nan. 

Father Tissanier,* who wrote in the middle of the 17th century 
says, without stating who his authority was, that the head of the 
first dynasty of Tong-kingese sovereigns was the chief of a gang 
of robbers, & man of a very low birth named Dinh. 

According to the Tong-kingese historians accepted by MgT. 
Reydelet, one of the apostoUc vicars of the country, Bo-linh was 
a shepherd who, after expelling the Chinese Governor, took the 
title of Tien-hoang and declared himself independent 5 while Father 
Gaubil,t — who wrote from the Chinese Annals, — considers the 
founder of this kingdom as the chief of the important Ting family, 
who shook off the yoke of China after coming to power. 

^^iitydif Not so with his son Ting-lien, who acknowledged 
A. D. 1825. himself a vassal of the Emperor of China, sent an 
embassy to him which was well received, and who may be consi- 
dered as the first sovereign of Ngan-nan. 

It was not, however, until 1164 (under the 11th emperor of the 
Song dynasty of China, Hiao-tsong ^ ^, 1163-1189) that the 
reigning prince of Tong-king, Li Tien-so, was officially recognized 
as king of Ngan-nan. 

♦ Vide Father Tissanier's Relation^ p. 97 ; in Mission de la Cochinchine et du 
Tonkin., (par les P^res F. M. de Montezon ^t Ed. Estdve). 
f Mimoire historique sur U Tong-kingt p. 273. 



II 
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I had at first purposed to write as complete a record of the early 
history of Tong-king as documents at hand would allow; but after 
laborious researches, I found that the Dissertation of Father Gaubil, 
and the passages scattered through the volumes of the translation 
of the Ibng-kien-hoTig-viou bj Father de Mailla, were about the 
only sources available here; and as my work would have been 
therefore but a mere compilation from these authors, I have pre- 
ferred giving simply the landmarks of the history, and calling 
attention to the more important points. 

Li Tien-so was replaced successively by his sdh Li Long-ban, 
and grandson Li Hao-tsan, the latter was succeeded by his 
daughter Tchao-hing. Having married a lord named Tchin 
Pe-tchao, she handed over to him tho government of the kingdom 
(1230?). 

^L ^^na8?J Tchin Pe-tchao, called also Tchin Ge-king, the foun- 

tiii A.D. 1409. ^Qj, Qf ^jjg Tchin dynasty, ascended the throne under 
the name of Tchin Ge-hoan. An ambitious man, he tried to be- 
come independent of China, and assumed the title of Yvei koang-ti 
His reign was spent in wars with the Mongols. The history of 
the princes of the dynasty of Tran is almost entirely a bare enu- 
meration of massacres, treasons and bloody battles; and I hardly 
think it desirable to expose these dark sides of history, as no pro- 
fitable lesson can be derived from them. 

The last kings of this dynasty were massacred by a chief named 
Li Ki-mao, who expected to ascend the throne. His hopes were 
frustrated, for he was defeated in 1407 by the Chinese general 
Tchang-fou; the house of Tchin being extinct, Ngan-nan was then 
made a Chinese province. 

The sons of Li Ki-mao, the eldest of whom, Li Tsang had borne 
the title of king of Ngan-nan, were released after a short captivity, 
but Li Ki-mao himself was sent to Kwang-se to serve as a soldier. 

^^^"5?^w " Peace was far from being restored, and a rebellion 
quickly broke out. In 1409 a man called Kien-tung raised an 
army, conquered the Chinese general Mou-ching, the colleague 
of Tchang-fou, at Leng-kiuei kiang, and took the title of Tat-chang 
hoang-ti (1410, 6th Moon). Tchang-fou having been recalled 
from Peking, defeated the rebel chief, who was taken a prisoner 
and decapitated; but the revolt was not quelled till all the chieft 
were captured (1415). 

A new rising, headed by Li Ly a military mandarin of the dis- 
trict of Tchin-hoa, took place in 1420. Li Ly was entirely 
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defeated by the Chinese, but the emperor Yong-lo having died on 
the 12th of August, the clever usurper managed to gain to his side 
Wan Tong, a general sent against him, persuaded Yong-lo's suc- 
cessor that a certain Tchin Kao was the lawful heir to the Tchin 
family (1431), and had him recognized as king of Ngan-nan in 
1432. 

There is at this period of the history of Tong-king a great con- 
iusion of dates ^ Father Gaubil, the Tong-hen-hang-mou, and the 
Tong-kingese annalist seem tck have agreed to disagree, leaving 
the poor compiler to his own judgment. According to the first, 
Li Ly died in 1432, and to the second in 1435. It is impossible 
to reconcile together all the various statements set forth, and we 
will follow closely Father Gaubil's version, which appears to be 
the best. 

"^ISiSSLf' Li Ly,* as we said, died in 1432, and was succeeded 
by his son Li Ling (2), who was recognized as king of Ngan-nan 
in 1436 by the emperor Suen-tsong, and who died in 1442. Li 
Ling was replaced by his second son Li Sun (3), who declared 
war against the king of Cochin-china and made him a prisoner in 
a great battle. In 1459, Li Sun was murdered by his elder brother 
Li Tsong (4), who having ascended the throne was himself killed 
by the governor of Lao-kwa. The third and youngest son of Li 
Ling, named Li Hao (5), was the fifth sovereign of the second Li 
dynasty. Li Hao was a warlike prince and sought to increase the 
extent of his dominions. He conquered Tsiampa and Laos, but 
could not keep this last province. He died in 1497, and was re- 
placed successively by his son Li Hoey (6) who died in 1504, and his 
grandsons Li King (7) who died in 1504, and Li Ly (8), who killed 
himself and was replaced by Li Tcheou (9), aided by a lord named 
Li Kwang. The bad government and the vices of Li Ly had 
displeased the upper classes, and an influential chief, Tchin Kao, 
caused king Ly Tcheou to be murdered. Another chief Mou Ten- 
yong, a rival of Tchin Kao, put on the throne Li Hoey (10), 
nephew of Li Tcheou, defeated and killed Tchin Kao (1521). 
Mou Ten-yong was as ambitious a man, as the founder of the se- 
cond Li dynasty. In 1530 he killed Li Hoey, who was succeeded by 
Li Kwang (11), who was also murdered. Luckily for the dynasty 
of Li, Li Ning (12), son of Li Hoey had escaped (1530) to the 

* It is this prince who called Ktao-tchou^ the capital of the kingdom, 
Tong-king, 
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south with his mother; he proclaimed himself king of Ngan-nan, 
and marched against Mou Ten-yon g, who was defeated, but with 
the help of allies soon regained all the advantages he had lost. 

Henceforth we see Ngan-nan a prey to all the evils accompa- 
nying civil war; one sovereign Mou Fan-ing, son of Mou Ten- 
yong, — who had been entrusted with the government of the country 
by his father, — exercising his power on the provinces to the nor^ 
of the Foo-liang kiang; another sovereign, Li Ning, the legiti- 
mate prince, unable to cope with the armies of his powerftil rival, 
residing at Tsiang-hoa. 

Li Ning resolved to appeal to the emperor for help, and in 1536 
despatched to China by sea Tchin Ouei-liao, to ask for succour. 
The journey of this envoy lasted two years, and it was not until 
the 4th moon of the year 1538 (XUi'tsin), that he reached Peking, 
whither Mou Fan-ing had also sent an ambassador. Both pre- 
tenders had influential friends at court, and both pleaded tiieir 
causes equally well; the emperor sent high commissioners in 1540 
to investigate the matter. The result of their mission was an 
arrangement d la rnanidre chinoisey by which Mou Fan-ing and 
Li Ning should keep their respective possessions: the former, 
with the title of hereditary great general, was to pay a tribute to the 
emperor of China every three years; the latter was authorized to 
take the name of king of Ngan-nan (1541), recognized as the true 
heir to the Li family, and in consequence allowed to sacrifice in 
the ancestral hall of the family. 

We then see for a time two families reigning over Tong-king; 
but while the successors of the usurper were yearly losing some 
of their influence, the princes of the house of Li were gaining the 
ascendency. 

Mou Ten-yon g, who had survived his son Mou Fan-ing, died in 
1542, and was succeeded by his grandson Mou Fou-hai. The 
latter, unable to resist Li Ning's attacks, gradually gave \rp some 
of his territory to the invader. He was replaced successively by 
his son Mou Hong-ye, and his grandson Mou Meou-ho (1581). 

We now find recorded, a series of struggles between the sove- 
reigns of the Li family and the degenerate successors of Mou. 

In 1591 Li-ouey Tan won a great battle, which gave him bad: 
the capital of Tong-king. The Mou were obliged to fly for refuge 
to the north, where they created the small kingdom of Kao-hang 
(Kao-ping). After the death of Li-ouey Tan in 1597, the kings 
Li-ouey Sin, and especially Li-ouey Ki continued the war agauifft 
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the Moil family; a decisive victory won over Mou King in 1624, 
destroyed what little power had been left to him by his ancestors; 
and towards the close of the seventeenth century the remaining" 
members of that once powerful family retired to Peking. In 1683 
Li-ouey Tching was ofl&cially recognized as king of Ngan-nan by 
the great emperor Kang-hi ; since which time, Tong-king and its 
powerful neighbour, — the Middle kingdom, — have kept on good 
terms. 

Thanks to the labours of Father Gaubil, and to some translations 
from Chinese histories, we have been able to follow the Chinese 
account of the kingdom of Tong-king, but the Annamite version 
which gives to countries and to persons very dissimilar names, 
adds to the obscurity and confusion already existing in the narra- 
tive of the vicissitudes of that often-disturbed part of Annam. 

The founder of the second Li dynasty, Li Ki-mao or Li Ly is 
called Thai'to. The revolt of the Mou family (Mac) under Li 
Hoey ( Cung-Jioang ) was crushed by the exertions of another ge- 
neral called by the Tong-kingese Nguyen Do, who began that 
strange mode of government thus described by Father Alexander 
de Rhodes: — 

'*This country is a real monarchy, and there are nevertheless 
two kings; but one who is called Bua, has only the title; the 
other called Chna, has all the authority and the entire manage- 
ment of the provinces, with the exception of the degree of Doctor, 
which the Bua grants a!; certain times, and of some apparent 
homage rendered to him at a ceremony which takes place at the 
beginning of the year; save that time he is not seen, and lives 
confined in an old palace, where he spends his life in idleness, 
while the Chua manages all business relating to war or finance." * 

The similarity between the government of Tong-king and that 
of France during the seventh and the eighth centuries is striking. 
The weak successors of Li Ki-mao receive orders from the sons 
of Nguyen Do, in the same manner the incapable descendants of 
Merowig are guided by those strong men, Pepin de Heristall, 
Karle Martel, etc. The Chttay like a Maire du Palais, is at the 
helm, piloting the state, while the JSua, a true Roijuineant, re- 
mains locked in his palace, appearing in public only once a year. 

Li-ouey Tan, who died in 1597, was succeeded by Li-ouey Sin, 
who is probably the same as Kin-tong, (1600-1609). The son of 

* Divers Voyages et Missions du P. Alexandre de Rhodes en la Chine, jf 
autres JRoyaumes de l*Oritnt, p. 83. 
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Kin-tong, Than-tong who abdicated in favour of his son Chan- 
tong in 1643, after a reign of twenty-four years is the Li-ouey 
Ki under whose reign was fought the battle (1624) against Mou 
King. After the death of Chan-tong (1649), Than-tong again 
occupied the throne, and was succeeded after his death (1663) by 
his three sons Huyen-tong (1663-1672), Gia-tong (1672-1675), 
and Hi-tong, a posthumous son (1676-1706). 

When the first ChvGy Nguyen Do died in 1645, Trinh Eiem 
who had married his daughter, usurped the title. The power of 
the Chtia increased rapidly in the course of years, and reached 
its highest degree under Gia-tong in 1673. Indeed so powerful 
did the Chva become, that one of the Bvaj Vinh Khanh, an 
adopted son of Du-tong, son and successor of Hi-tong (1706-1729), 
was put to death in 1732 by his order, on account of his disorderly 
behaviour. 

The son of Du-tong (Thuan-tong) reigned from 1732 to 1736; 
and Vinh Huu who occupied the throne after him, resigned in 
1740, in favour of Thuan-tong's son (Cau-hung, 1740-1786). 

Cochin-china was then governed by Hi^n Vu'o'ng, the eighth 
successor of the son of the first Chtia (Nguyen Do), Nguyen 
Hoang, who being dispossessed by his brother-in-law, Trinh Kiem 
had become governor of Cochin-china in 1669, and king, under 
the name of Tilhi Vu'o'vg* in 1600. 

Hi^u Vu'o'ng was one of the most wretched monarchs who 
governed Cochin-china. So weak was he, that the Tong-kingese 
conquered part of his dominions; so hatefiil was he to his subjects 
on account of his crimes, that the chiefs of an important fSeunily 
revolted (the Tfty So'n) and killed him in 1777. 

Barrow, who relates the reign of Nguyen Anh in his Yoyage 
to Cochirt'China, mixes the history of this country with that of 
Tong-king. The king of Cochin-china under whose reign the 
rebellion broke out was Hi6u Vu'o'ng, — not Caun-shung who was 

♦ The sovereigns of the VuWng or Nguyhi dynasty have been:— 

1 Tien VuVng (died 1614). 

2 Sai VuVng (1614-1635). 

3 Thu'o'ng VuVng (1635-1649). 

4 Hien VuVng (1649-1668). 

5 Ngai Vu'o'ng (1668-1692). 

6 Minh VuVng (1692-1724). 

7 Ninh VuVng (1724-1737). 

8 V6 VuVng (1737-1765). 

9 Hi^u VuVng (1765-1777). 
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the sovereign of Tong-king. It was in the 34th year of CaiPhung-, 
and the 11th of Hi^u Vu'o'ng that the TAy So'n revolted (1774). 
Three hrothers were at the head of the rebels, and Barrow says : 
" The eldest, whose name was Yin-yac, was a wealthy merchant, 
who carried on an extensive commerce with China and Japan; 
the name of the second was Long-niang, a general ofl&cer of high 
rank and great command; and the third was a priest."* 

We saw that Hi^u Vu'o'ng had been killed by the TAy So'n 
in 1777. His nephew, Nguyen Anh, the son of his eldest brother 
had fled to Saigon in Lower Cochin-china. 

Cochin-china was then divided into three parts : the north con- 
quered by the Tong-kingese ; Hu6, occupied by the second brother 
Long-niang; and Lower Cochin-china, governed by Yin-yac; Ngu- 
yen Anh remaining at Saigon; while the third brother was the 
rehgious chief of the whole empire. 

^S^BiB^Ji"* Nguyen Ahn or Nguyen Chimg, the nephew of 
Adran. Hi^u Vu'o'ng, was a most remarkable man ; young, 

endowed with the noblest qualities, brave and inteUigent, he could 
not endure to see his kingdom in the hands of the Tdy So'n, and 
devoted his Hfe, — ^with what success will be hereafter seen, — to 
the destruction of the rebels. 

It is now that the political career of a very extraordinary man 
begins; we refer to Mgr. Pigneaux de Behaine, who is called 
Adran by Barrow and other English historians, while Adran was 
merely the name of his see. 

Pigneaux de Behaine, who was born in France, at a small place 
named Aurigny (near Laon), came to Tong-king as a Roman-ca- 
thoHc missionary, and was appointed Bishop in partibus infidelium 
of Adran, and coadjutor to Mgr. Piguel, the then apostolic Vicar 
of Cochin-china in 1770, whom he succeeded later on. 

When- Hi^u Vu'o'ng was killed, it was Pigneaux who saved 
Nguyen Anh and took him to Saigon. Henceforth he devoted 
the whole of his energy to replace the young prince on the throne 
of his forefathers. 

Long-niang, the second of the rebel brothers, was a man of 
great ambition ; not satisfied with his share of the spoils, he turned 
his arms against the Tong-kingese; and after expelhng them from 
Cochin-china, entered their country, killed the Cktia in 178^, and 
obliged the Bua, Chieu-tong, son of Cau-hung who died in 1786, 

♦ Voyage to Cochin-china, p. 250 
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to fly to China in 1788. The unfortunate monarch ended his hfe 
in exile at the court of Peking. 

The Viceroy of Kwang-tung, Foo Chang-tong, was sent with 
an wmy against Long-niang, to avenge the king of Tong-king, 
a vassfd of the Son of Heaven. The Chinese were defeated, and 
Long-nifCng proclaimed himself king of the United Kingdom of 
Tong-king and Cochin-china,* 

In the mean time Nguyen Anh had assembled eight vessels, 
seven Portuguese, and one French, and a great number of junks, 
to make an attack on Yin-yac's fleet; he was repulsed, obliged to 
return to Pulo-wai, and thence to retire to the court of Siam. 

Bishop Pigneaux de Behaine, taking with him the eldest son 
of Nguyen Anh, went to Europe to ask for some help from King 
Louis XVI of France; and on the 28th of November 1787, he 
signed a treaty of alliance with Count de Montmorin, the mutilated 
translation of which will be found in Barrow's work, pp. 261-264 
and the whole of the text in Les Mmions Catlioliques, 1873, 
p. 575. 

During the voyage back, a quarrel arose at Pondich^ry between 
the worthy prelate and the governor. Earl of Conway, on account 
of the little respect shown by Mgr. de Behaine to the mistress of 
the high ofl&cial; a delay was the consequence of the squabble, 
and the great French revolution having broken out soon after, 
the treaty came to nothing. 

Nguyen Ahn rendered great service in war to the king of Siam, 
but having quarrelled with him on account of the jealousy of the 
courtiers and the unreciprocated love of the Siamese monarch for 
his sister, he repaired to Saigon and was joined there by Pigneaux. 

Long-niang died at Hu^ in 1791, leaving a son but twelve years 
old. Nguyen Anh renewed his attack on Yin-yac's fleet, and with 
the help of some French officers, — ^particularly D'Ayot,— brought 
from Europe by Mgr. de Behaine, he defeated it in the spring of 
1793. 

"At that lime," says Barrow (p. 270), "the whole of Donnal 
was in the possession of the lawful sovereign. Chanh, the middle 
part of the country, was held by the usurper Yin-yac; and Hu6, 
including the country and islands adjacent to Turon Bay, was 
governed by the son of Quan-tung (Long-niang)." 

During the same year, Yin-yac died of a disease of the brain, 
and was succeeded by his son. Nguyen Anh defeated the latter 

♦ Barrow, p. 263. 
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in 1796, and soon conquered what had remained under the govern- 
ment of tlie son of Long-niang. 

The task being now completed, the Bishop of Adran returned 
to Saigon, where he died on the 9th of October, 1799 (not 1800 as 
Barrow says), and was buried with imposing ceremonies. 

Nguyen Anh's ambition was not yet satisfied. The conquest 
of Cochin-china being finished in 1801, he turned his arms against 
the king of Tong-king, Canh-thinh, son of Quang-trung (1802), 
defeated him, and being then the sole sovereign of Annam, assumed 
the title of Hoang-ti and took the surname (nien-hao) of Gia-long 
(better Gia-laong), under which he is well known. 

^/GuS^ong" Si^ce Gia-long's conquest in 1802, Tong-king is a 
mere province of the Annamite empire, but a province which does 
not accept readily the yoke imposed upon it by the victor. The 
successors of Gia-long, far from trying to gain their unwilling 
subjects, have alienated them by their injudicious behaviour and 
the promulgation of sumptuary and antinational laws. The Co- 
chin-chinese monarchs Minh-mang (1820-1841), Thi^u-tri (1841- 
1847) and Tu-duc have all been unpopular with their Tong-kingese 
subjects. 

They have also persecuted Christians; and the successors of the 
Bishop of Adran, — the very man to whom they owe their throne, 
— have been tortured and sometimes put to death. Thanks to the 
exertions of French navy officers, such as Capt. L6v6que, of the 
Heroine (12th March 1843), of Admirals C6cille (1844), and Hi- 
gault de Genouilly (1847), missionaries have been occasionally 
protected. But Father Fernandez was decapitated on the 24th 
July, as was Bishop Henar^s on the 25th June, and Bishop Delgado 
died in prison on July 12th, 1838. Finally, in consequence of the 
execution of Bishop Jose- Maria Diaz on July 20th, 1867, and of 
various other outrages, a war broke out between Annam, Spain 
and France. 

The victories of Admirals Rigault de Genouilly, — at Turon on 1st 
September, 1868, and Saigon on 17th February, 1869, — Charner, at 
Ki-hoa on February 26th, 1861, — Page, at My-tho on April 12th, 
1861, — and Bonard at Bien-hoa on December 9th, 1861, led to the 
conclusion of the treaty signed at Saigon on the 6th of June, 1862. 

The glorious realm once governed by the powerful hand of 
Gia-long, has become again one of the states tributary to the Ce- 
lestial empire; and the weak successor of Pigneaux's pupil, is 
but one of the stars of lesser magnitude which gravitate around 



18 
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the Son of Heaven. The Chinese decline to give him the titles he 
has a right to in official correspondence; his subjects dislike him as 
a despot; and his mandarins, who treat his orders with contempt 
(witness Nguyen Tri-phuong), plot daily against his life. 

We have seen a fertile country, watered by a stream which af- 
fords an easy way of utilizing, not only its products, but also those 
of the neighbouring provinces of China; we have seen thatTong*- 
king is a nation conquered by despots, who have tried and are 
trying to force upon its inhabitants unpopular and antinational 
habits and customs; we have seen that that portion of the native 
population so little mixed with popular risings, when itself is not 
interfered with, — ^the Christians and the ministers of their religion, 
— persecuted in a barbarous manner; we have seen in short a 
country oppressed, and ready to accept a new master who will free 
it from the tyranny of an old one. 

How the third expedition of Mr. Dupuis was conducted; what 
share in it the French government had; how from a private enter- 
prise, the Tong-king expedition rose to the importance pf a national 
question; how the conquest of the country was undertaken, made 
and lost, — we have now to show; which is the object of the chief 
part of this paper. 



NARRATIVE. 



Admiral Dnprt'i 



negotiation I^ ^^ Treaty signed at Saigon * on the oth of June 
1863, by the representatives of the French empire, Spain, and the 
king of Annam, it had been especially mentioned that three ports, 
Tourane, Balat and Quang-an were to be opened up to foreign 
trade, and that the Christian religion was to be tolerated through- 
out Tu-duc's empire. The intrigues and the bad iaith of the An- 
namites led, in June 1867, Vice-Admiral De la Grandi^re to annex 
to the other French possessions in Lower Cochin-china f the three 
western provinces of Vinh-long, Chau-doc and Ha-tien. 

* The Treaty of Saigon was signed on behalf of France by Bear- Admiral 
Lonis Adolphe Bonard, of Spain by Colonel Carlos Palanca Gotlerrez, of 
Annam by Phan Tanh-gian, Vice-Great-Censor and President of the Board 
of Rites, and Lam Gien-thiep, President of the Board of War. 

t The provinces of Gia-dinh (Saigon), Dinh-taong (My-tho) and Bien- 
hoa, and the island Pnlo-Condor. 
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Tu-duc had not profited in the least by this harsh lesson; in- 
trigues continued, Christians were persecuted as heretofore, no 
ports were opened up, and the court of Hu6, like the court of 
Peking, seemed to forget entirely the articles of a treaty exacted 
by the ultima ratio regum. 

Early in 1872, Rear-Admiral Dupr6,* the then governor of 
French Cochin-china, asked the Annamite authorities to send am- 
bassadors to Saigon, to give explanations regarding the ill-treat- 
ment of Christians; and he threatened that, if refused he would 
himself enforce the execution of the treaty. He was told that two 
ambassadors would be soon appointed; but three months later, 
Tu-duc's ministers announced to the Admiral that the Superin- 
tendent of trade, one of the chosen envoys, was very ill, and that 
the embassy was postponed on account of this mishap. Pressed 
again by Admiral Dupre, the Annamite government finally replied 
that, it had selected as its representative to Saigon, a man who 
could not fail to be agreeable to the governor, as he was no other 
than the high royal commissioner Li of Quang-yen, who had already 
had relations with the French officials. As a matter of course the 
departure of Li was also delayed. 

^to SX*" We have seen that Dupuis had come back firom his 
second journey to Yun-nan, as the agent of Ma,t the titu or 
*' general commanding in chief" in the province, bringing with 
him large contracts for arms and an order to recruit drill instructors 
for the imperial troops. 

In February, 1872, Dupuis' representative Mr. E. Millot (of the 
firm of Millot & Co., Shanghai) had an opportunity of explaining 
his plans to Rear-Admiral Krantz, X chef du cabinet of the Navy* 
department, who obtained for him an audience from the minister 
Vice-Admiral Pothuau. Dupuis asked that, as there was no re- 
gular communication with Annam, a passage should be granted to 
him on board a gun-boat, to go to Hue and obtain from the An- 
namite government, permission to cross Tong-king with the arms 
and ammunition that he had been instructed by the Chinese to 
purchase; Annam, a country tributary to the Middle kingdom, 
could not refuse the request. 

* He was appointed governor on the 15th of Jannary, 1871, and took 
charge on the 1st of April, 1871. 

f Ma is a Mohammedan. 

X At present acting as Governor of Cochin-china, vice Admiral Dapr6, but 
officially commanding the China station. 
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Perceiving a favourable opportunity to increase French influence 
in Tong-king, but hampered by home aflfurs, and fearing that 
unexpected difficulties might create bad feelings between France 
and the court of Hu6, the minister could not assist Dupuis to the 
extent he wished; however, under date of April 9th, 1872, the 
Dtrectevr des Colonies wrote to the bold trader: " J'ai I'honneur 
de vous informer, que j'^cris au gouvemeur p. i. de la Cochin-chine 
Fran^aise, en I'invitant ^ vous prater le concours que vous r6clamez, 
s'il ne doit resulter aucun inconvenient pour les int^r^ts dont il a 
la sauvegarde." 

Mr. Dapvis* 
third -royHfe 

toYtm-Mn. i^ ^j^g arranged that the dispatch-boat (aviso ^ va 
peur) BouraynCy Capt. Senez, should go to Tong-king to afford 
them protection in case of need. They however started alone from 
Hongkong, as it was thought that by going to Hu6 under the 
French flag, they might be considered less as representatives of 
the Chinese authorities than as French poHtical agents. 

The Bourayne left Saigon on the 6th of October, 1872. 

Two British gun-boats, the Firm and the Cockchafer were pur- 
chased in Shanghai, and transferred to the French flag under the 
names of Hoong-hiang and Ixw-hay, 

After everything had been prepared, Dupuis left Hongkong on 
the 26th of October, 1872, at 6 o'clock a.m., his fleet being com- 
posed of, — ^the Lao-hay, Capt. D'Argence (formerly an officer in 
the service of the Messageries Maritimes Co.), fowing a steam 
launch, and the Hoong-kiavg, Capt. Vlavianos (formerly under 
Messrs. Giquel and D'Aiguebelle), towing a Chinese junk (400 
' tons) with coal and artillery. Including Messrs. Dupuis and Millot, 
the expedition numbered twenty-three Europeans and ninety-six 
Asiatics — Malays, Chinese and Japanese. 

They called at several places, notably the island of San-cian 
the burial-place of St. Francis Xavier, and at Hai-nan. There 
they were very well received by the Chinese mandarins, — to whom 
they exhibited the official documents showing the object of their 
mission, — and were allowed to store their coal in the citadel at 
Hoi-chow. 

After a pretty long trip, Dupuis reached the Bourayne at Cua- 
cam on the 9th of November. The Bourayne had arrived on the 
80th of October, but Capt. Senez had gone to H^-n6i to examine 
some of the branches through which the Song-koi falls into the 
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sea. We have elsewhere mentioned this exploring tour.* On the 
way from Snigon, the Bourayne had heen attacked by pirates in 
the China sea; and from the 21st to the 28th of October took place 
the fights which resulted in the destruction of an immense number 
of piratical junks and the subsequent promotion of Capt. Senez to 
higher rank.t 

When Capt. Senez came back to his vessel, he sent a message 
to Dupuis on November 16th, who had gone to the southernmost 
mouth of the Song-koi, inviting him to return as soon as possible, 
to be introduced to the high royal commissioner Li, who had the 
military command of the provinces of Quang-yen, Hai-dzong and 
Hung-yen. 

Dupuis reached the Bourayne on the 18th. On the 19th Li 
came from Quang-yen, and the object of the expedition was ex- 
plained to him ; the official Chinese documents belonging to Dupuis 
were shown to him, but though he acknowledged that everything 
was in order, he said he preferred referring the matter to Hu6 for 
instructions. 

On the 4th of December no answer had been received from Hue; 
in fact a delay of several months was hinted by Li as likely to 
occur before any reply would be sent. Dupuis then decided to 
continue his journey without waiting any longer. He therefore 
wrote to commissioner Li, that as the water at Cua-cam was very 
bad (saumdtre), he would go up the river. 

After vainly !lttempting to discover a channel, the water being 
very low, Dupuis finally found the way to the Red river, which 
the expedition entered on the 18th of December at 11. 45 a.m., 
with a salute of five guns ; and the boats stopped at Hung-yen at 
1 . 20. They left on the following day at 11 a.m., and finally arrived 
at Hk-n6i on the 22nd of December at 3. 30 p.m. 

There the mandarins assured the travellers that they would do 
everything in their power to help them up the river; but under- 
hand they were doing their utmost to prevent the hiring of the 
boats required. 

There also the Bishop of Western Tong-king, Mgr. Puginier, 
proved very useful as an adviser to Dupuis. 

On the 14th of January, 1873, Dupuis perceiving that through 
the bad faith of the mandarins^ he was wasting a great deal of 

♦ See Introductory Remarks, supra, 
t Capitaine de Yaisseau. 
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time; tfnd that on account of their duplicity he would be unable 
to get small craft at H^-n6i, made up his mind to continue the 
journey; but the water being very shallow he was obliged to put 
back. At last on the 15th he found the four boats he required, 
and started on the 18th taking three of them with him, the steam 
launch, and a Chinese interpreter picked up at Hal-dzong, leaving* 
the remainder of the expedition at H^-ndi under the command of 
Mr. Millot. Altogether Dupuis had with him twelve Europeans 
and twenty natives. 

On the 20th of January Dupuis arrived at Son-tay; which is 
the military city of Tong-king, though its citadel is smaller than 
the one defending H^-n6i. The " commander-in-chief/' the Tong- 
thong J prince Hoang Ke-vien resides there now. lliere also, was 
living Nguyen Tri-phuong, some seventy- two or three years old, 
who formerly fought the French at Ki-hoa, surely the most influ- 
ential man in Tong-king, — surely also the greatest enemy of 
foreigners. 

Dupuis passed the last Annamite camp on the Ist of February, 
and entered a deserted and mountainous country; reaching the 
rebel head-quarters on the 10th of February. The rebels ( Yellow 
Flags) commanded by a Kwang-se chief named Hoang Tsong-yn 
entertained Dupuis till he left their territory on the 14th. Beyond 
Hoang Tsong-yn's dominions are those of another chief,, Luu Vinh- 
phuc (Black Flags), who lives in the city of Lao-kai which was 
reached by Dupuis on the 20th of February. At 8 a.m., on the 
25th, Dupuis departed from this city, the last in Tong-king. 

^i^i^rfS" Dupuis finally arrived at the great mart of Mang- 
rebeiikm. Jj^q q^ ^q ^^ ^f March. Leaving behind him all 
his material, Dupuis started on the 6th of March for the capital, 
and he was at Yun-nan fou on the 16th. But there he learned 
bad news for his expedition: his arms had arrived rather late, 
for the great Mohammedan stronghold, Ta-li, had surrendered on 
January 8th, 1873 ! The capture of the salt-pits, the main source 
of the revenue of the rebels, had disheartened them, and was cer- 
tainly the chief cause of the fall of the city. Seeing that further 
resistance was hopeless, thinking that by his death he would save 
his subjects from the horrors of a massacre, the sultan Too Wen- 
slo died nobly, poisoning himself and his wives. The gates were 
then opened to the Chinese general Yang Hu-kai, and in spite of 
the pledge given to the dead sovereign, a dreadful massacre of the 
inhabitants took place on the 12th of January. Of their former 
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possessions, the Mohammedans retained hut three cities* on the 
Burmese frontier, Yun chorVj Shuen-ningp fou and Ten-yue chon) 
(cf. with Major Sladen's expedition), which have since also fallen 
into the hands of the Chinese. 

^55S^!* Ma, the Htu received Dupuis well and gave him an 
escort of fifty-five men to accompany him back. He did not how- 
ever get all the tin he expected in exchange for his arm?, and his 
expedition was on that account far from being so great a success 
as he had reckoned upon. On the 29th of March Dupuis left 
Yun-nanybtt with his escort and a hundred and twenty boatmen; 
on the 16th of April he reached Mang-hao. He started on his wa^ 
back on the 21st of April and arrived at Lao-kai during the evening 
of the 26th. The rebel chiefs received him well when he once 
more crossed their territory; and at last he was back again at 
Hfl-n6i on the 30th of ApriL 

^SJISsl* During the absence of Dupuis, Mr. Millot had a great 
deal of trouble with the mandarins, who repeatedly tried but in 
vain, to frighten him away. Mr. Millot left for Hongkong, where 
he arrived on the 26th of June, 1873, with the Lao-kay and a 
junk laden with rice. 

The old marshal Nguyen Tri-phuong, who had left Son-tay to 
reside at H^-n6i, as soon as he heard that Frenchmen were in 
Tong-king, thought the time had come to attack Dupuis. To pre- 
vent Dupuis from running away, and to stop any succour that 
might come to him, Nguyen Tri-phuong closed the two branches 
of the Red river which lead to the sea, and had the river barricaded 
above Hf^-n6i. Considering his prey secured, he threatened to 
bum Dupuis' boats. He had however made the mistake of leaving 
open the Song-chi channel, — thinking it too shallow for boats,— 
which begins a httle above H^-n6i and runs into the Thai-binh 
river. Neither did he know that on that Thai-binh river, at Tai- 
nguyen, Dupuis had a hundred Chinese soldiers, whom he had en- 
listed when they were thrown out of employment and were about 
to return to peasant life. Called by their master, these soldiers 
soon descended the Thai-binh river, crossed the Song-chi channel 
and joined Dupuis' boatmen* and escort; the whole of the troops 
of the daring merchant making so formidable an array, that the 
old warrior dared not attack them openly, though occasional skir- 
mishes took place. 

* A hundred and twenty from Tan-nan. 
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-^"^^A^JJ^u^'J^m;^^^^^^^ At that time Tu-duc's ministers despair- 
ing" of ever gettinp: rid of Dupuis, wrote a letter about him to 
Admiral Dupre. The g-overDor of Saigon then sent through the 
Annamite authorities, an order to Dupuis to leave Tong-king forth- 
with; telling him that his presence in the country was a great 
source of annoyance, and that if the command was not obeyed he 
would not consider himself responsible for the consequences. 
Dupuis however did not obey the order, and answered, that as he 
had neither coal not funds he could not possibly leave the country. 
Luckily for him Mr. Millot arrived at Saigon on the 13th of July, 
1873. He called on the admiral with a relation of the titu of 
Yun-nan and a Chinese mandarin Li, who had accompanied Dupuis 
during his third journey. He was warmly received, and was able 
to produce such an impression by his arguments, that the governor 
suggested a delay of three months in the operations, and assisted 
Mr. Millot in obtaining a loan from a bank under the g-uarantee 
of the Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Millot returned to Hongkong and having there purchased 
of Messrs. Carlowitz & Co. a small paddle steamer, he named her 
the Mang-hao, and dispatched her to Tong-king together with the 
LaO'hay, a junk, and ten men from Hupeh on September 6th, 1878. 

Soon after the departure of Millot from Saigon, Tu-duc sent 
two envoys to Admiral Dupre (August, 1873), to tell him that 
Dupuis had declined to obey his order. On the admiral telhng 
them that they ought to have expelled him themselves, they an- 
swered that the Annamites were not powerftil enough to fight 
Dupuis, and concluded by requesting the governor to send a man- 
of-war to Tong-king to assist them. 

It is evident that then the first idea of the expedition directed 
afterwards to Tong-king was suggested to Admiral Dupre, and that 
he sent for Gamier. Whatever might have been then the real 
object of the governor of Cochin-china, the effect seems to have 
been that, by the Annamites the expedition contemplated by the 
Admiral might have been considered as sent at their request to 
expel pupuis ; by Dupuis, it might have been regarded as a tardy 
help to himself. 

prii!j>u*G J^er. Wc have elsewhere given a sketch of the career of 
this brilliant naval officer.* At the time he was telegraphed for 

* In the Journal of tfie North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 
New Series, No. viii, p. 185-7. Marie Jogeph Franyois Gamier, alias Francis 
Gamier, was bom at St. Etienne on the 25th of July, 1839. 
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by Admiral Dupre, he had just returned from the journey he had 
made to the interior of China to settle some commercial transactions 
formerly entered into, and to prepare himself for the exploration 
of the sources of the g^reat rivers which flow from Thibet. He did 
not g-o any further than Chung-king in Sze-tchuan, where he 
arrived on the 30th of June, 1873, and was back again in Shang- 
hai in August. The account of this journey will be found in the 
JBulletin de la Societe de Geographie of Paris (January, 1874). 
Gamier left Shanghai for Saigon on the 16th of August, and having 
concerted with Admiral Dupr6 as to the best way of carrying out 
the intended plans, he returned to Shanghai on September 15th to 
arrange his private affairs. He departed again by the Messageries 
steamer Iraovaddyy twelve days after on Saturday, September 
27th, 1873. Little did I think when I gave him a parting grasp, 
that I was bidding him farewell for ever, and that four months 
later I should have to read an **In memoriam" notice of him.* 

i>eijMgM^thfl rpijQ expedition was intended to restore order in 
Tong-king, but in what manner nobody knew. Was Dupuis to 
be expelled like a malefactor? Were the Annamites to be sup- 
ported ? Were they on the contrary to be dispossessed of part of 
their country ? Nobody knew. Order was to be restored ! On 
the 10th of October, the Annamite envoys were taken by Admiral 
Dupr6 on board of the D'EstrecSy the man-of-war that was to 
carry the men sent to accomplish whatever was meant by that 
high-sounding but very vague sentence. It was certain that 
Gamier had not been selected for an ordinary work; evidently he 
was not being employed as a mere lieutenant in the navy: he was 
the chief of an army and a diplomatic agent, and called Comman- 
dant en chef des forces de terre et de mer des cdtes du Ihrtg-king^ 
JSnvoye extraordinaire de la Cochin-chine. This is the man who, 
when his lips are closed by death, is to be called an adventurer ! 

The UEstrees left Saigon on the 11th of October, towing a 
small gun-vessel the ArCy with two or three small craft, and a 
steam launch. Garnier's small force was composed of thirty men 
belonging to the Arc under the command of an ensign Mr. Esmez, 
of thirty marines with Mr. De Trentinian as their officer, and of a 
medical officer Dr. Chedan. Three days after the departure of the 
D*EstreeSy the sea being heavy, the Arc which was an old boat, 
sunk, fortunately without any loss of life on October 14th. 

* Read beiore thit Socie^ on the 1 9th of Fehnianr, IS74. 

19 
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From the Bay of Turon, Gamier having advised the court of HuS 
on October 15th, of his arrival, two mandarins were sent to ac- 
company him, and introduce him to the Tong-kingese officials. 

The weather being unfavourable, it was not till the 24th of Oc- 
tober that the D'JSstr^s reached Cua-cam. A junk was purchased 
to replace the Arc, and on the 30th of October at 7. 15 a.m. Gar- 
nier left the D'EstreeSy with two junks carrying his private se- 
cretary Mr. Lasserre, the two mandarins from Hu6, an interpreter, 
the marines, a gun and provisions. An hour later, Mr. Esmez 
started off with Dr. Chedan, the sailors of the Arc, a gun and 
provisions. 

^Sr2S?^«*' A week before, on the 23rd of October, another man- 
of-war, the Decr^s had been (fispatched from Saigon; she was 
towing a gun-vessel the JSspinffoIe, originally intended for scientific 
explorations. The Decrds arrived near Cua-cam on the 7th of 
November; the Enpingole left at once with a crew of about twenty- 
eight men, a medical attendant Dr. Hnrmand, and a hydrographer 
Mr. Bouillet, under command of an ensign Mr. Balny. 

^'roSw!' Gamier had reached H^-n6i on the 5th of November. 
Dupuis and his Chinese soldiers received Gamier with military 
honours when the landing took place : the merchant and the soldier 
met for the first time. Without wasting any time Gamier at once 
penetrated into the citadel through one of the gates, obliged the 
sentries to show him the house of Nguyen Tri-phuong, and an- 
nounced himself to the old man as the French governor. Nguyen 
Tri-phuong concealed his anger, and offered Gamier quarters in 
the native city, which were declined. Gamier, — frastrated in his 
hope of being given a house in the citadel, accepted as a residence 
the building outside the city, near the south-eastern bastion, used 
as the Examination Hall, and known in French official documents 
as the Camp des Lettris, As soon as Gamier left the citadel, the 
gates were closed and the officers who had allowed him to enter 
were severely punished. 

Gamier at once began to negotiate; he had come at the request 
of Tu-duc's ministers; he had with him two mandarins sent by the 
court of Hu^ ; he had even been told that he should meet at H^-n6i 
a minister plenipotentiary with whom he could treat. The mi- 
nister plenipotentiary had arrived, but the omnipotent Nguyen 
Tri-phuong had entirely ignored him. The old man said that Gar- 
nier had been sent, not to make a commercial treaty, but merely 
to expel Dupuis. 
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On the day of his arrival, Gamier issued his first proclamation : 
— He is, he says, sent by France — at the request of the Annamites, 
who have been asking at Saigon for help^ — and his mission is to 
destroy the pirates who attack vessels on the coast, to facilitate 
commerce with TOng-king. The following is the translation: — 

SSSl^tton* ''I^e repr^sentant du noble royaume de France, 
Gamier, fait savoir h tous les habitants que, les mandarins du noble 
royaume Annamite 6tant venus k Saigon demander assistance, 
Tamiral nous a envoy^s au Tong-king pour voir comment les choses 
s'y passaient. De plus ici, au Tong-king, les c6tes sont d^sol^es 
par de nombreux pirates qui font beaucoup de ravages; nous avons 
Tintention de pourchasser ces bandits, afin que tous les habitants 
de ces lieux puissent en paix vaquer k leurs affaires. 

" Quant k nos soldats, si quelqu'un d'entre eux commet quelque 
acte reprehensible, que Ton vienne porter plainte, et nous ne man- 
querons pas de faire justice. 

**Tout peuple se laisse facilement en trainer par les exemples de 
vertu; pour nous, en parlant au peuple, nous n'avons en vue que 
la vertu. Populations du Tong-king, il faut bien vous convaincre 
d'une chose, c'est que les mandarins et soldats Frangais sont unis 
avec les mandarins et soldats Annamites comme des fr^res entre 
eux. En consequence, nous desirous procurer au Tong-king la 
facility de faire le commerce, et par \k lui apporter la richesse et 
la paix. Telles sont nos intentions; nous les faisons connaitre k 
vous tous, mandarins, soldats et populations du Tong-king." 

^*^JSS?c^*^* In the mean time. Admiral Dupr6 apprised of the 
loss of the Arc, sent the gun-boat Scorpion to replace her, com- 
manded by lieutenant Pougin de Maisonneuve, who arrived at 
Cua-cam on the 8th of November. 

Two days later (10th November) Mr. Dupuis' steamer Mang^luto 
brought a letter from Mr. Gamier to the Captain of the Decris, 
Mr. Testard du Cosquer, in which reinforcements were asked. 

On the following day (11th November) the Scorpion ^ followed 
some hours later by the Mang-hao went up the Cam river. The 
Mang-hao carried a medical man Dr. Dubut, sixty men commanded 
by an ensign Mr. Bain, and three midshipmen Messrs. Haute- 
feuille, Perrin and Bouxin. On the same day also the UE%treea 
left for Hongkong. 

The Eapingole and Mang-liao reached Hk-n6i on the 12th of 
November, and the Scoi^ion* on the following day. On the 14th 

♦ She had run aground ; hence the delay. 
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lieutenftnt Poagin de Maisonneare, and his two officers Messrs. 
Pajen and Ratomski, — ^their time of service having expired, — ^left 
for the Decrh% in Dupuis' steam lannch, the Scn-tay, Messrs. 
Gamier, Esmez and Bouxin replacing them. 

®S^* Thus the whole of the forces of the J*rench on the 14th 
of November, 1873, not including Dupuis' were: — the Espingolei 
MM. Balny, Harmand and Bouillet, with twenty-eight men; the 
Scorpion: MM. Garnier, Esmez and Bouxin, with fifty men; the 
detachment from the Decr^s, MM. Bain, Hautefeuille, Perrin and 
Dubut, with sixty men; the thirty marines of Mr. De Trentinian^ 
Dr. Ghedan and Mr. Lasserre, private secretary to Gamier; 
altogether a hundred and eighty-one men to pacify Tong-king ! 

On the 19th of November, Garnier published a second procla- 
mation, to make known the conditions of the intended treaty of 
commerce under French protection; the time he had given Ngu- 
yen Tri-phuong to communicate with the court of Hu6 had expired; 
he resolved upon attacking the citadel on the following day. 

Sm^fiL^ It would require the knowledge of an engineer officer 
to describe accurately the citadel of H^-n6i, — ^for it is the work of 
foreign engineers, tiie French officers brought by the Bishop of 
Adran to Cochin-china to help Gia-long, — and the skill of a colonel 
Hamley to render attractive the dry and technical terms used in 
fortification. 

The part of H^-n6i where the citadel is built is somewhat higher 
than the other quarters of the city, the ground rising gently from 
the bank of the Song-kol to a height of about a hundred and eighty 
feet above the level of the sea. A brick wall about three feet 
thick and twelve feet high, comprising twelve bastions connected 
by curtains, surround the citadel, which forms a perfect quadrila- 
teral, of some three thousand six hundred feet on each side. 
This wall is supported by a terre-pleiny which at places rises gra- 
dually from the interior of the citadel, while at others its inner 
side falls perpendicularly; the height of the terre-plein varies also 
a great deal, for in some places the besieged can be hidden entirely 
behind the upper part of the wall, while in others they are half 
seen from outside. Inside the citadel the houses of the governor, 
the quan-bOf the quari'an and other high officials have been 
built; there also are situated the Hall of Ceremonies, which 
Garnier used for his abode afterwards, the gaol and the powder- 
magazine; several extensive ponds are also seen. 
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The citadel is girt at a distance of about twenty-five feet (an 
unusually wide berme) with a deep dilch, containing water, of an 
average width of sixty feet. Five gates give access to the citadel, 
one in the miadle of each side, with the exception of the south 
side, which has two openings cut through the walls near the corner 
bastions. We will call them respectively the south-eastern and 
south-western gates. The doorways are about fifteen feet wide, 
and are closed in with strong wooden gates, which have re- 
placed the old ones existing at the time of the visit of Captain 
Senez of the Bourayne, Above every gate stands a small tower 
somewhat like a pagoda, which is used as a look-out. In firont of 
each gate is built a redan , that is to say a work composed of two 
walls, — a little lower than the city rampart but of the same thick- 
ness, — called the faces, meeting at an angle turned towards the 
country; these redans are also encircled with ditches which run 
into the moat of the fortress. A gate connected by a bridge with 
the city or with the fields adjoining is cut through the right face 
of each redan. Inside the redans, small houses and barracks are 
inhabited by soldiers; and from the middle of the gorge of the 
redans, strong, three-arched bridges allow a passage across the 
city moat to reach the gates in the main rampart. 

SJliS^o?fli^6L' At daybreak on the 20th of November the attack 
was begun. A first column composed of thirty sailors with a gun^ 
and headed by Mr. Bain de la Coquerie (Decrh) marched towards 
the south-western gate at six o'clock; a quarter of an hour later 
Gamier himself left the Examination Hall for the south-eastern 
gate, with three guns, forty sailors and thirty marines. 

The Annamites taken unawares offered scarcely any resistance ; 
their guns enclosed in small brick pavilions could fire but in one 
direction and were therefore easily avoided; the sailors skilfully 
scattered behind the houses of the redans, had orders to observe 
the top of the walls and to aim at any one making an appearance. 
So well was the order executed, that but one gun-shot was fired 
from the south-western gate, and three from the other one attacked 
by Gamier. The great difficulty in entering the citadel, was to 
break open the gates made of thick hard wood. In fact, it was 
necessary to bring, the guns close to them and fire at a distance 
of a few feet. 

While the southern gates were being stormed, the shells of the 
Uspiyigole and of the Scorpion passing over the fortress, were 
falling near the western gate; and by frightening away the 
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defenders of the place, contributed to a great extent to the success 
of the day. Dupuis himself, — though Garnier had declined his 
offer of services, — \vas taking a share in the fight, and his soldiers 
having managed (with one killed) to scale the eastern gate, the 
nearest to the city, they entered the citadel first and dispersed for 
pillage. Gamier, however gave strict orders to stop all disorder, 
and by seven o'clock the citadel being entirely in his hands, he sent 
back all the troops to the Camp des Lettres except the marines. 

Some two hundred natives had been killed or wounded, while 
Garnier had not a single casualty to report. A great number of 
officials were made prisoners; including the envoy from the court 
of Hu6, who had been overruled by the great marshal, the governor 
of Hft-n6i, the two sons of Phan Tanh-gian,* who had not fol- 
lowed the example of their father, a minister most friendly to 
France, and Nguyen Tri-phuong himself. 

The great marshal was found, by Dr. Harmand it is said, con- 
cealed in a house where he had taken refuge after receiving a 
wound in the thigh w^hile he was running to the defence of the 
south-eastern gate. The wound was not dangerous, but Nguyen 
Tri-phuong had lost his son during the attack, his old foes had once 
more vanquished him, and with hopes frustrated, disgusted with 
life, he declined to be attended to, lingered for a month, and finally 
died of starvation on the 20th of December, the day before his 
victor. 

On the same day Garnier wrote to Saigon, to announce the capture 
of the citadel and to ask for reinforcements. In order to quiet the 
population, already surprised that no massacre had taken place 
after the fight, Garnier also issued the following proclamation : — 

SSSStion. **I^® repr^sentant du noble royaume de France, com- 
mandant Texp^dition, le grand mandarin Garnier, fait savoir k tous 
les habitants que, envoyes au Tong-king par Tamiral, pour ouvrir 
une voie au commerce, dans Pint^r^t et pour la richesse des habi- 
tants de ce pays, nous n'avions nuUement I'intention de nous em- 
parer du pays et de le soumettre h. notre domination, ce qui ferait 
peser de graves soupQons sur nous. Mais les mandarins de H^-n6i, 
sans nul souci de Tinter^t des populations, n'ayant cess6 de nous 
tendre des embAches et des pieges, et ayant agi h. notre 6gard avec 
d^loyaut^ sur une foule de points, nous n'avons pu tol^rer plus 
longtemps leur conduite. Aprds mAr examen, et apr^s avoir 6puis6 

♦ He signed the treaty of 1862 on behalf of Annain. 
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tous les autres moyens, nous nous sommes done empar^s de la ci- 
tadelle et en avons chass^ tous ces mandarins qui n*ont aucun 
amour du peuple et n'ont d'autre souci que de s'emparer de ses 
biens en le saignant jusqu'^ la moelle des os; le ch&timent que 
nous leur avons inflig6 est encore bien au-dessous de leurs crimes. 
Nous sommes done venus par ordre de Tamiral, pour vous tirer de 
F^tat d'isolement oh vous v^g-^tiez; nous n'avons pas Tintentipn de 
cbanger vos usages ou de nous emparer de vos biens, nous vous 
consid6rons eomme des frdres, et nous appliquerons toutes nos 
forces k faire votre bonheur. 

" Pour ce qui concerne les commer^ants, soit dans Tinterieur du 
rojaume, soit k Tetranger, ils pourront ^tre tranquilles et n'auront 
plus h craindre d'etre molest^s, car il y aura un traite de paix qui 
nous engagera r^ciproquement. En disposant les choses de la 
sorte nous avons en vue vos int^r^ts, car jusqu'ici vous 6tiez asservis 
sous un joug tyrannique, et nous vous en avons d^livr^s. 

"Maintenant, que les gens capables de gouvemer le peuple 
viennent nous offrir leurs services, et nous les accepterons et leur 
donnerons des postes h occuper. Pour la mani^re de gouvemer, 
nous la rdglerons de concert; de pareilles fonctions sont impor- 
tantes, mais faciles k remplir, alors la paix la plus parfaite regnera 
parmi vous. 

"Nous laisserons en place tous les mandarins des sous-pre- 
fecture (phu) et des bailliages (huy^n) qui nous feront leur soumis- 
sion. Pour ceux qui ne voudraient pas nous reconnaltre et se 
retireraient, nous les remplacerons par des hommes prudents et 
sachant prendre les int^r^ts du peuple. 

"Nous n'avons aucunement Tintention de nous emparer du 
Tong-king et de chasser les mandarins; nous choisirons seulement 
des liommes du pays pour mettre h la t^te du peuple, puis nous 
recommanderons au roi et aux mandarins de traiter le peuple comme 
un p^re traite ses enfants. Nous recompenserons dignement tous 
ceux qui nous auront rendu quelque service. Tous les mandarins 
que nous aurons nomm^s seront maintenus en place et ne seront 
inqui^tes en nulle fagon. 

"Que tous les sous-pr6fets et baillis veillent h ce que rien ne 
trouble la tranquillity publique. Quant aux villages qui seraient 
incendi^s, ou auraient subi quelque dommage, qu'ils attendentTar- 
riv^e des nouveaux mandarins, qiu rendront les cbe& de canton 
responsables de ces desastres. 
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"Que les lettr^s restcnt tranquilles chacxin dans son Tillage, et 
qu'ils ne s'avisent pas de se r^volter. Que dans les marches on 
continue h commercer comme auparavant et qu'il n'y ait de trouble 
nulle part. 

"Apr^s la publication de cet 6dit si quelc^ue bande ose encore 
inqui6ter et piller le peuple^ nous en tirerons un chAtiment exem- 
plaire. 

"Telle est notre volont^. 

"Le deuxidme jour du dixi^me mois de Tann^e Qui-davy 

SSSSng* Many of the mandarins had declined Garnier's offer to 
keep them in office provided they would recognize his authority. 
As they might have created disturbances in the places w^here they 
vrere retiring, it was necessary to occupy the chief cities of the 
country. 

The very day after the capture of H^-n6i, the detachment of 
the Decr^ occupied a small village situated at a distance of ^ve 
miles westward, named Phu-hoai, which was garrisoned two days 
later with two hundred Annamites recruited by Gamier. 

On the 23rd of November, Mr. Balny left with the JEJspingole 
and fifteen marines. He had to carry Garnier's instructions to the 
mandarins of Fou-li; these officers were to accept the new order 
of things and to protect commerce. At the request of Mgr. Pugi- 
nier no mention was made of Christians. There were also rumours 
that Annamite troops were marching from the south and Balny was 
to occupy Fou-li. 

As he went down the river, the mandarins of Hung-yen came 
to him to make their submission (25th November). After passing 
Fou-li, Balny went to Hai'-dzong, a very important citadel on the 
Thai-binh river, which, with the help of his brave officers Mr. De 
Trentinian and Dr. Harmand, he carried by a bold coup de mam 
on the 4th of December. 

K^^SnK On the 1st of December, Gamier despatched a steam 
launch under command of Mr. Hautefeuille, with instruction to 
Mr. Balny, who had not been heard of for several days and was. 
supposed to be at Fou-li, and to ask the submission of the governors 
of Nam-dinh and Ninh-binh. 

Near Ninh-binh the boiler of the steam launch became unser- 
viceable, and Hautefeuille was obliged to run the small craft ashore. 
Unable to come back, he made the de-dSc (general) a prisoner, 
attacked the citadel of Ninh-binh with his seven men, and,— 
incredible to say, — ^took the place on December 5th. 
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S^^TbS! Gamier himself left H^-n6i on the 4th of December 
on board the Scorpion, with Mr. Esmez and about seventy men 
in addition to the crew. At a distance of a few miles he took the 
ground in the river, and it was not till the 6th that he could re- 
sume his expedition. During the evening of the 8th he arrived 
at Ninh-binh, where having found Hautefeuille in possession of 
the citadel, he left on the 9th, and continued to descend the Song- 
koi towards Nam-dinh. 

At about three miles from Nam-dinh the progress of his vessel 
was stopped by some mud forts. For several minutes Gamier 
stood on the bridge of the Scorpion^ coolly waiting till the fire had 
abated, but soon seizing his opportunity he landed his men and 
shortly after the forts were in his power. * 

On the following day (10th of December), Gamier reached 
Nam-dinh. The governor, well aware of the fate of H^-n6i and 
Hai-dzong, had walled the gates and placed guns on the ramparts. 
But the dashing ardour of men hitherto successful could net easily 
be checked, and Nam-dinh, attacked at 10 a.m. on three difierent 
sides, fell into the hands of Gamier, two of his men being slightly 
wounded during the fight. 

After the taking of Nam-dinh, another proclamation was circu- 
lated by Gamier, and as the document throws some light on the 
events, I also reproduce it here : — 

S'SiSJ?'*" ^^Le grand mandarin Frangais, envoy6 plenipoten- 
tiaire. Gamier, fait savoir h, tons ce qui suit : 

'^11 y a d^fi longtemps que la France et TAnnam sont unis par 
un trmte de paix, et que des relations commerciales existent entre 
ies deux royaumes. Le mois demier, je fiis envoy6 par Tamiral, 
ici au Tong-king, pour me concerter avec Ies mandarins, et ouvrir 
un d6bouch6 au commerce de ce pays; c'etait d'ailleurs Tintention 
du roi lui-m^me. Notre unique but en nous rendant k H^-n6i, 
^tait done de nous entendre avec Ies mandarins et de prendre soin 
des int^r^ts du peuple. Mais le grand mandarin Nguyen Tri- 
phuong et Ies auti'es mandarins de la province firent trainer Ies 
choses en longueur, et nous tendirent toutes sortes d'emb^ches et 
de pi6ges pour amener notre mine. Pousses ^ tout, nous fi!bnes 
obliges de nous emparer de la citadelle. Aprds que la taranquiUit^ 
eut 6t6 r^tabhe, j'avais Tintention de me rendre ici, k Nam-dinh, 
pour voir Ies mandarins de la province et m'entendre avec eux aii 
Bujet de la Hbert6 du commerce, et de ^extermination des pirates 
et bandits de toute sorte; alors Ies populations auraient pu jouir 
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de la paix. Mais lorsqne nous sommes passes devant les forts de 
Phu-sa, de Thnj et de Than-thuong^ les soldats de ces forts ont, 
je ne sais pour quel motif, tent6 de nous arrSter, ce qui nous a 
forces h nous battre. Le d^sastre qui a suivi retombe done tout 
entier sur les mandarins de Nam-dinh, qui ont 6t6 cause que nous 
nous sommes empar^s de la citadelle. Nous vous Texpliquons pour 
Tous tranquilliser. 

''Nous ordonnons h tous les notables Annamites et conunergants 
Chinois qui sont dans la ville, d'avoir h se rendre h la citadelle 
aujourd'hui k midi, pour recevoir nos ordres : nous leur assurons 
qu'ils n'ont rien h craindre. Nous donnons trois jours k tous les 
8ous-pr6fets (quan-phu) et baillis (quan-huy^n) de la province pour 
faire leur soumission, ou pour donner leur demission par la livrai- 
son de leur sceau; sinon nous les consid6rerons comme ennemis et 
les traitorous comme tels. Les chefs et sous-chefs de canton 
(cai-tong, pho'-tong) et les maires (ly-truong) continueront h ad- 
ministrer en paix^ jusqu'^ ce que nous leur ajons distribu^ de nou- 
veaux cachets (sceaux); mais, si quelqu'un d'entre eux se permet 
de vexer le peuple comme autrefois^ nous le jugerons en conseil 
de guerre. 

''Que chacim reste tranquille chez soi; s'il y a des rassemble- 
ments, si des malfaiteurs troublent la paix publique, soit sur terre 
soit sur eau, nous les ferons saisir et iusiller sur-le-champ. 

"Nous donnons trois jours aux bandes arm6es pour venir livrer 
leurs armes; ceux qui nel'auront pas fait passeront en conseil de 
guerre. Que chacun attache la plus grande importance k nos or- 
dres et observe nos prescrq)tions; car nous punirons les coupables 
d'une manidre exemplairO; et personne ne pourra se plaindre de 
n'avoir pas 6t6 averti. 

"Telle est notre proclamation." 

SSHf*"* Hk-ndi, Hung-yen, Hiu-dzong, Ninh-binh and Nam- 
dinh; — ^in short all the important cities which command the delta^ 
of the Song-koi had been captured within a month by some nine 
score men^ and a country numbering millions of inhabitants was 
quietly submitting to a handful of plucky soldiers. Seldom has 
such a rapid conquest been made^ — ^never has such a fine oppor- 
tunity been wasted. 

By occupying the fortresses situated on the delta of the Song- 
kol, Gkurnier had evidently in view to keep firee communication 
widi the sea-board; but during his absence, the storn^ that was to 
cut short his triumphant career was g^athering. He had not 
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secured his rear by the capture of the military city of Son-tay, si*- 
tuated at about thirty miles to the westward of H^-n6iy where was 
residing the tang-thdng Hoang Ke-vien. The small body of troops 
left in charge of Mr. Bain had to repulse constant attacks which 
became daily more serious. 

On the 5th of December^ they had to retake the small fort of 
Ya-lan opposite to H^-n6i, which had been abandoned by the An* 
namite garrison left in charge of it by Garnier. Two hundred 
native soldiers were again installed there. On the following day^ 
of these two hundred Annamites, seventy only were livings the 
remainder had been massacred. Like Ya-lan^ Phu-hoiu had been 
taken by the enemy; the place was again captured on the 10th 
of December. 

Fortunately the Scorpion commanded by Mr. Esmez made its 
appearance on the 13th from Nam-dinh, where Garnier had re- 
mained pending the arrival from Hiu*dzong of Dr. Harmand^ who 
was to act as governor of the place. Instead of taking his fifteen 
men to Hai-dzong as he had been instructed to do by Mr. Gamier, 
Mr. Esmez perceiving the great danger run by the small garrison 
of H^-n6i (thirty men), left there his small troop, and departed 
again with the Scorpion on the 14th of December to Nam-dinh 
and Cua-cam, to survey the river till the arrival of the Decrh. 

On the 14th the garrison of H^-n6i made a reconnoissance on 
the Phu-hoiu road, passed that village and advanced towards Son- 
tay at a distance of about nine miles from the citadel. 

Mr. Gamier after leaving Dr. Harmand in charge of Nam-dinh, 
went to Hai-dzong, where he took Balny, — ^Trentinian remaining 
in command, — and arrived with the E^ngole at H^-n6i on the 
18th of December (Thursday), at 7 p.m. Gamier had with him 
Mgr. Sohier, Bishop of Northern Cochin-china. 

^^JS^. After being carried away by an account of the military 
events, it is well-nigh time that I should stop awhile, and retracing 
my steps, resume the narrative of the diplomatic course pursued 
by Tu-duc and his ministers. 

We have seen that Mr. Balny had been sent to Fou-H, not only 
to carry Garaier's instmctions, but also to occupy that place, and 
to arrest if necessary, the progress of troops supposed to be coming 
from the southern provinces. The mmour was not without foun- 
dation. After the taking of the citadel of Hk-n6i, Tu-duc incensed 
at this loss, gave orders to the viceroy of the province of Nghd-an 
to march his soldiers at once against the French, and he himself 
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at Ha6 sent onward the troops available. Indeed these orders were 
partly executed, for some bodies of soldiers went as far as the pro- 
vince of Thanh-hoa. Tu-duc*8 wrath was, however, soon succeeded 
by fear. He wrote to Saigon giving full powers to his ambassadors to 
sign a treaty of commerce ; and to be safer still, he sent two envoys 
to Gamier, also invested with ftill powers, with Mgr. Sohier as an 
interpreter. The bishop had preceded the ambassador and having 
met Garnier arrived with him, as we have said in the JSkpingole. 

Hoang Ke-vien (of Son-tay) always plotting against the French, 
had increased his army with troops recalled from the north where 
they were fighting with the rebels. At the same time an inter- 
necine war raging between the rebels, gave him also unexpected 
auxiliaries. 

SJ^TiJig-ktoj: It will be remembered that when Dupuis went to 
Yun-nan, he crossed the territories occupied by two rebel chiefe, 
and it is important now that I should explain exactly who thej 
were. 

Some years ago, in 1864, one of the lieutenants of the celebrated 
chief of the Kwang-si rebellion, Tien-tey was driven from China 
to Tong-king by the imperial troops. His name was Ou Tsong; 
he pillaged the country and came down as far as Song-koi, stop- 
ping on the bank opposite to H^-n6i. 

He was pursued by the Chinese general Fung, obliged to beat 
a hasty retreat to the moimtains near Yun-nan, and dying there, 
he left his troops under the command of Luu Vinh-phuc and 
Hoang Anh (Hoang Tsong-yn). They attacked together Lao- 
kay, and took it after a siege that lasted two years. 

Luu Vinh-phuc remained at Lao-kay, but having tried to ex- 
propriate to himself the whole of the revenue derived from the 
conquest, Hoang Tsong-yn established himself lower down on the 
Red river, fixing his head-quarters at Ko-yang in the north, on 
the watercourse called by Dupuis Rimdre clavre, to prevent hi» 
former friend, now his deadly enemy, from having any intercourse 
with Tong-king. His troops were known as the Hoang-ky (the 
Yellow Flags), in contradistinction to the followers of Luu Vinh- 
phuc, called the Hac-hy {He-ky, "Black flags)," though they in- 
cluded also soldiers carrying white banners. 

It happened that while Garnier was conquering Tong-king the 
Hoang-ky inflicted a severe defeat upon their adversaries; and 
having surrounded their camps, obliged part of them to escape to 
Lao-kay, and others to descend the Song-kof and take refiige in 
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Tong'-king. These runaway Hac-kt/ were those who were enhsted 
by Hoang Ke-vien to fight the French. 

l^c^ On the 19th of December, the day after the arrival of 
Gamier from Nam-dinh, some three or fonr hundred Hac-hy had 
joined the Annamites, according to the information received by 
Mr. Dupuis, but there was a rumour among the inhabitants of 
H^-n6i that the rebels numbered no less than nine hundred, and 
that two thousand scaling ladders had been prepared. 

Gamier, having decided upon energetic action, immediately ar- 
ranged for an attack on Hoang Ke-vien. Dupuis with the steamer 
Mang-hao was to go up the river to prevent the descent of any 
troops. The Espingoh commanded by Balny was to go a little 
below Son-tay, to fire upon the Annamites if they retreated to 
that fortress, while Gamier himself was to attack the Mac-ky in 
front. 

Mr. Balny being ill, the attack was postponed till Sunday the 
21st, but on the day before (20th), Tu-duc's two ambassadors 
arrived. 

They were received with great honour, and when they entered 
the citadel seven guns were fired. The guns frightened the Chi- 
nese in the city to such an extent, that the street gates were closed ! 
The ambassadors had full powers j they were willing to grant all 
they were asked; a treaty would soon be signed; war was conse- 
quently over; a rapid success had crowned the expedition. 

Poor Gamier was being lulled into security; if we are to believe 
the report, the ambassadors had remained several days in the 
neighbourhood of H^-n6i and had several times seen prince Hoang 
Ke-vien. Prudence was to be set entirely aside, and courage which 
at otlier times had proved the way to success, was to verge on 
rashness and lead to rain, for the fated day had come. 

ShS!Sm!*°* Some knowledge of the country around the citadel is 
necessary, to comprehend the operations which had been decided 
upon befwe the ambassadors reached H^-n6i, and those whidi 
actually took place on the day after tl^eir arrival. 

Glancing to the north from one of the small towers which sur- 
mount the gates, several lakes are seen, one of them rather large j 
to the eastward, the houses of the city spread down to the Hoong- 
kiang, which there follows a north-easterly course ; to the south, 
are small villages or rather hamlets, hidden from the gaze of the 
passer-by by clusters of bamboos, and rice fields stretch ftr away 
from the citadel; to the westward, the landscape is the same but 
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some six or seven hundred feet from the fortress is seen a narrow 
path, higher than the adjoining fields, known as the city enceinte; 
into this path, almost opposite the west gate, but more to the south 
runs a small road which leads to Phu-hoai, and at a distance of 
about eighteen hundred feet from its beginning crosses a thicket, 
the importance of which will be known better hereafter. About 
three miles further another road traverses the Phu-hoai road; it 
is also an ofishoot of the city path and might be considered the 
arc of a circle; the Phu-hoai road being the chord limiting the 
segment. On this road or path, which for the better understanding 
of the narrative, I will henceforth call the circular road, there is 
also a grove of bamboos enclosing some cottages; and this was the 
spot attacked by Gamier himself^— the very spot where the imfor- 
tunate commander fell to rise no more. In the absence of pencil 
or chalk, it is dffficult to bring forcibly before one's listeners the 
topography of a country, but I hope that the main features of the 
environs of the citadel of H^-n6i will have been indicated clearly 
enough by the description I have attempted to give, for the com- 
prehension of the eventful 21st of December. 

^S*i878?^ The day which was to mark the beginning of a new 
period in the history of the occupation of Tong-king, — a period of 
decline after one of success, — a period of humiliation afler one of 
glory, — the day during which the chief of the expedition was to 
fell a victim to treason and to his own temerity, was Sunday, the 
21st of December, 1873, the most memorable date in the short 
space of time, — so crowded with events, — which extends from 
October, 1873 to January, 1874. 

After hearing divine service at 8 o'clock, the officers were talking 
of the cessation of arms and of the early settlement of afiairs, and 
Mr. Gamier had gone to see the ambassador, when at 10 o'clock, 
the interpreters came in great haste to announce that Hoang Ke- 
vien's troops (Annamites and Hac-ky) were attacking the citadel. 
While Mr. Garnier was being informed of the attack, Mr. Perrin 
repaired with two men to the western bastions, whence he saw 
numerous bodies of Chineseand Annamites, who imder the shelter 
of houses and bamboo groves, were firing at the gate from a dis- 
tance of about six hundred i^^i. Mr. Gamier, who, — thinking 
that the attack was from several sides, — ^had in the mean time or- 
dered Mr. Bain to go with some men to the north, arrived some 
time after with a dozen men at the same spot, and sent Mr. Perrin 
for a gun. Ten minutes after the gim was placed on the soutii- 
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western gate, and Mr. Perrin, left in charge of it, received orders 
to fire on the enemy, while Garnier himself went to prepare a 
sortie. 

The commander of the E>ipingole, ensign Balny, who at the time 
of the alarm was in the citadel with his brother officers, had rushed 
to his vessel to obtain reinforcements, and soon after he was seen 
with his small troop of twelve men following the southern wall 
and passing the ditch of the fortress. 

Before the well-directed fire from the south-western gate, the An- 
namites had gradually fallen back to the high path which serves 
as the boundary of the city to the westward, and there dividing 
themselves in two lines, some continued to fire in retreating on 
the Phu-hoai road, while others turning to the right took the city 
road. 

Balny began at once to pursue the enemy, while the shells of 
the fortress passing over his troop, were scattering the Annamites 
with great havoc. During the same time Garnier had organized 
his party, and sallied out from the south»eastem gate with eighteen 
men and a gun. 

Balny pursued the enemy to a small grove on the Phu-hoai* road, 
some two thousand ^\q hundred feet from the citadel, and was 
there lost sight of, on account of a depression of the roadj the fire 
of the south-western gun was then directed to the first wood, si- 
tuated on the road which leads from the city path to the Phu-hoai 
road, after describing a sort of semicircle. 

Towards that spot Gamier was bending his course; he was 
marching at the head of his men, in a careless and excited manner; 
before reaching the city path he left behind him the gun with two 
men and the master-at-arms of the Becrds, — a great mistake, since 
the gun was rendered useless while (Sarnier's men were in front 
of it. 

The gun of the south-western gate was firing all the time on 
the wood of the circular road, and had Garnier used his own gun, 
the place would have been entirely cleared of the enemy; but his 
march onward again prevented the citadel gun from continuing 
to fire. It was also unfortunate, that the men were allowed to 
stray among the bushes and behind the houses in search of the 
Annamites. As the event proved, this mistak.e was fatal to the 
commander himself. Garnier could be seen leading the skirmish 
with his men armed with bayonets. Luckily and contrary to Gar- 
nier's supposition the citadel had been attacked only on one side, 
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and Mr. Bain after waiting awhile on the northern rampart, joined 
his men to Mr. Perrin at the south-western gate. 

During Gamier's absence, Balnj had come back to H(t-n6i. 
His ammunition was exhausted, he had lost one of his men, Bonifay, 
who had disappeared near the Phu-hoai road wood already men- 
tioned, and in an excited manner, he called for more men and 
cartridges. With the help of a rope four men and Dr. Chedan 
descended the wall of the fortress with the required ammunition, 
and with this Balny resumed the chase, being soon out of sight. 

When Garnier neared the wood he divided his troop into two 
bands ; one headed by himself, the other under the command of a 
sergeant of marines; each column was to follow one side of the 
wood, and both were to meet again at the end of it. 

The sergeant of marines kept his men closely together; they 
were walking slowly and carefully, and when' they arrived at the 
limit of the wood, only one of them had been wounded; but Gar- 
nier was not there ! the sergeant then came back by the way his 
chief was to have followed, and at a short distance he found two 
headless corpses; one of them was the remains of the unfortunate 
leader of the expedition. It appears that Garnier's foot having 
caught in a hole, the poor man had fallen to the ground; before 
bis men could join him, he was surrounded by the Chinese from 
behind the trees, and pierced with spears; his head severed from 
the body served to the enemy as a trophy of victory. Sergeant 
Dagorne shot near Garnier was mutilated in the same manner, 
and had one hand cut off. Two other men, though wounded, ma- 
naged to effect their retreat with the four or five surviving soldiers 
to the gun that had been left behind. 

A sad spectacle it was to observe from the top of the south- 
western gate the small troop coming back, carrying the lifeless 
bodies of the chief and of poor Dagorne. Though his remains 
were covered with mats, Garnier's fate was at once known. 

That irresistible power, — called by some fatality, by others Pro- 
vidence, — which presides over the destiny of human beings, seems 
to have prompted all the acts of Gamier, to the very time he dis- 
appeared for ever from the gaze of his fellow-creatures. The mind 
of the unfortunate officer had been fiill of gloomy forebodings ever 
fiince he left Shanghai; on board the Messageries Maritimes Go/s 
steamer, on board the UlktreeSj when others did not anticipate 
any difficulty in the work he had to carry out, he felt the responsi- 
Inlity of the undertaking, and that if ^017 and perhaps fortune 
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might be his reward, marching by their side was danger, — and 
that danger might assume in this case the awful form of death. 
On the day before he sallied forth to meet his fate, when he heard 
of the death of the great marshal, he ordered that the body of that 
official be put into a coffin, and that the imposing ceremonies, — 
the inseparable accompaniment of the funeral of a high Asiatic 
official, — be postponed till the negotiations had been finished and 
tranquillity restored, adding mournfully: *' Wait to see if I am not 
the one who is to be buried first." The south-eastern gate through 
which Gamier entered triumphantly, hardly a month before, was 
also the gate he passed to encounter death, — was also the gate 
through which his headless body was carried to its resting-place. 

All was not lost yet for Balny was ahead, — Balny was evidently 
dispersing the enemy; vain hopes ! Balny had been running after 
the Annamites on the Phu-hoai road as far as a temple built at 
the junction of that path and of the circular road, about three miles 
from the citadel. When he reached the temple, the fate of the 
commander of the expedition was certainly known ; * his head had 
perhaps already reached the adversaries of Balny; for when the 
young ensign, like Gamier, marching at the head of his troop, 
followed a long way off by the Annamite contingent, reached the 
temple, he met some thirty or forty Chinamen, who, far from re- 
treating, came boldly to him. Balny was heard to fire the six 
shots of his revolver; he then drew his sword but at that time he 
was seen to fall backwards while a shot killed a quartermaster at 
his side named Sorre. The rest of the troop, took refuge behind 
the temple. The Chinese having retired, Dr. Chedan led his com- 
panions (two of them wounded) back to the citadel, picking up on 
the way, near the grove, the body of Bonifay also headless. 

By two o'clock everybody had returned to the fortress, but the 
little army had been fearfully decimated : Gamier, Balny, Dagorne, 
Sorre and Bonifay had lost their hves; six others had been 
wounded, including the head gunner of the south-western battery, 
who received a shot but was not seriously injured. 

The three bishops, Mgr. Puginier of Western Tong-king, Mgr. 
Sohier of Hu6, and Mgr. Colomer (Spanish) of Eastern Tong-king, 
were present. The news of the death of Garnier was carefully 
concealed firom the natives, and in anticipation of a new attack, 

* It is probable that Gamier was killed between 11. SO a.m. and nooA, 
Balnf between noon and 12.60 p.m. 
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urgent measures were taken. Mgr. Sohier suggested that the am* 
bassador might serve as a hostage^ the advice was acted upon, 
and the ambassador^ being made to understand that the place was 
not secure for him, was conveyed with Bishop Sohier under escort 
to the Hoang-hiang. Mr. Lasserre, Mr. Garnier's private secre- 
tary, took the papers of his chief to that small craft, and the men 
who were scattered all over the citadel were brought together to 
Gamier's dwelling-house, whither the ammunition had already 
been carried. The entrance to the house was also fortified. 

Mr. Dupuis had been apprised of the attack, but as he was not 
allowed to fight with the regular troops, he went forward with his 
soldiers by the northern side of the fort without meeting any 
enemy. It was on his return that he learned the news of the 
dreadful catastrophe, which was to reduce to nought his great ex- 
pectations. Widi great disinterestedness, he placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Bain twenty-five of his men to keep watch on the western 
rampart, and with the help of that feeble guard, and better still 
with their arms ready, hourly expecting a new attack, the re- 
mainder of the conquerors of Tong-king passed the night of the 
21st and 22nd December. Shall we add, that during the evening' 
a letter was received firom Captain Testard du Cosquer, the com- 
mander of the DecrdSf announcing the arrival of his ship at Cua- 
cam on the 16th, with three officers, one hundred marines, and 
Mr. Motty, Inspecteur des affaires indigenes. 

J^SSl" After the death of Mr. Gamier, Mr. Bain was the 
senior officer present, but he did not properly belong to the expe- 
dition, as he had been merely detached irom the Decr^; the 
command fell, therefore, to Mr. Esmez; but as this officer had 
been absent with the Scorpion since the 14th, Mr. Bain assumed 
temporarily the management of affairs. 

The day after the death of Gamier, he requested the ambassa- 
dors to use their influence with Hoang Ke-vien to make him cease 
hostilities. The prince having answered that he wanted first to 
have the powers of the ambassadors submitted to him for exami- 
nation, one of the envoys was sent to him on the 23rd; but though 
the documents were found in order, Hoang Ke-vien declined to 
withdraw his troops till he had heard fi'om Hu6. 

It was also on this day (Tuesday, 23rd) that Gamier, Dagome 
and Bonifay were buried with military honours, behind the Hall 
of Ceremonies, but it was not until the 4th of January that the 
bodies of Balny and of Sorre were sent by the Annamites, and the 
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6th of that month that the five heads^ after bein§^ carried in 
triumph through all the cities of Tong-king, were restored. 

The Scorpion* finally arrived at noon on the 25th, with the 
troops brought to Cua-cam from Saigon by the Decrds (Captain 
Testard du Cosquer). 

J^^l*^ On the day after his arrival Mr. Esmez set hard at 
work. He sent the Ef^ngole to Nam-dinh to help Dr. Harmand 
in case of need, and began negotiating with the ambassadors. By 
his energy he had obtained very favourable terms, and the follow- 
ing convention was about to be signed, when on the 31st Decem- 
ber the news came that Mr. Philastre, Inspecteur des affSaires 
indigenes, and two Annamite envoys had arrived at Cua-cam from 
Saigon, with orders that all negotiations should be suspended, and 
that the cities of Nam-dinh and Ninh-binh were to be immediately 
evacuated. Mr. Esmez did not obey the last part of the order, 
rightly thinking that it was decidedly against iflie interest of the 
expedition. What had happened ? 

The following is the document referred to : — 

&SL' " Convention pass6e entre les ambassadeurs de la noble 
cour, Tran Dinh-tuc, Nguyen Trong-hiep; 

" Et M. Esmez (Charles- Adalbert), enseigne de vaisseau, com- 
mandant politique an Tong-king : 

" L'Amiral gouvemeur, en nous envoyant au Tong-king, 6tait 
anim6 des intentions les plus pacifiques. II n'avait d'autre but 
que de conclure, k Tavantage des deux gouvernements, un traits 
de commerce devant ouvrir aux richesses des provinces Chinoises 
un d^bouch^ accessible k tons. 

"La marche des 6v^nements a pris malheureusement, sous Fins- 
piration de Nguyen Tri-phuong, dont les vieilles haines 6gar6rent 
la haute raison, une tournure telle qu'il est k craindre que leB 
bonnes intentions du gouvemeur vis-^-vis de la noble cour ne 
soient modifi^es. 

" Des troupes Chinoises, k la solde du corps exp^ditionnaire de 
Son-tdy, sont venues nous attaquer dans la citadelle de H^-n6i, 
et aujourd'hui nous apprenons que des troupes viennent d'arriver, 
ce qui semblerait indiquer que Ton veut encore combattre. 

**La juste colore du governeur serait grande si, en apprenant 
ces choses, il n'apprenait en m^me temps que les envoy6s ont 
second^ nos tentatives pour r^tablir la tranquility du pays un 

♦ The Scorpion which left H^-noi on the 14th December, did not reach 
Cua-cam tiU the 20th, having taken ground several times. 
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instant troubl^e, et donner autant que possible satisfaction anx 
justes reclamations que nous ^levions depuis si longtemps. 

"Plus fortes que jamais, nous vous ofirons encore aujourd'hui 
de tout traiter k Tamiable, comme il convient k deux gouverne- 
ments voisins qui s'estiment et veulent s'entr'aider. Mais 11 faut 
que tout se fasse sincdrement et le plus vite possible. Nos reven- 
dications sont dict^es par la justice et la plus simple raison. II ne 
pent y avoir 1^ rien qui arrete un esprit droit et sAr. 

"Psous demandons et, si Ton nous y force, nous exigerons: 

/^Article 1. — Le Tong-king est ouvert au commerce Fran^ais, 
Espagnol, Chinois et Annamite, comme il a d^j^ ^t6 dit- dans Us 
pr^cedentes proclamations. 

"Article 2. — Les bateaux circuleront tranquillement^ sans avoir 
k redouter aucune entrave de la part des mandarins. 

"Article 3. — Toute troupe, quelle qu'elle soit, se retirera de 
Tautre c6te du Hat-giang. 

"Article 4.— Toute troupe de la capitale sera retir6e entre le 
Hat-giang et la mer, et il ne sera conserve que les milices indi- 
genes n^cessaires aux differents services administratifs. 

"Article 5. — Les t^tes et les corps des cinq FrauQais morts lors 
de Tattaque de la citadelle de Hk-n6i, seront rapport^es dans le 
plus bref delai. 

"Article 6. — Un mandarin diiment accr^dit^ sera envoy^ dans 
chacune des citadelles occupies par les Frangais, aupr^s de Tofficier 
commandant, qui lui rendra le service administratif. 

"Article 7. — II sera pourvu aussit6t par le mandarin aux va- • 
cances laiss^es parmi les fonctionnaires du pays, afin que la tran- 
quillity lui soit imm^diatement rendue. 

"Article 8. — Aucun des fonctionnaires nomm6s depuis les der- 
niers ^v^nements, k cause de la fiiite des anciens mandarins inu- 
tilement invites k rester, ne sera chang6 sans une enqu^te faite de 
concert avec les officiers Frangais et les mandarins de H^-n6i. 

"Article 9. — Les populations requises par les Fran^ais ne seront 
pour ce fait nuUement inqui^t^es. 

"Article 10. — Les garnisons FrauQaises seront main tenues dans 
les citadelles jusqu'fl la ratification du traits d^finitif par la noble 
cour et Tamiral gouvemeur. 

"Les Frangais promettent en retour: — 

* 1° De secourir de leurs armes les provinces ravag6es par les 
pirates et les rebelleS; chaque fois que cela sera n^cessaire k la 
s^curite du commerce. 
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"2° De garder le fleuve et d'en assurer pour toujoups la pai- 
sible navigation. 

"Si ces conditions sent accept^es volontiers et gard^es atec 
fidelite, les relations entre les deux gouvernements pourront deve- 
nir faciles et amicales; mais la duplicity entrainerait certainement 
pour le noble pays les plus graves consequences." 

Ane^rrassing J^f^g^ ^j^^ captuFe of H^-n6i (20th Novcmber), 
Gamier had sent the Becrh to Saigon with the prisoners, and had 
asked as we said for reinforcements. Admiral Dupr6 embarrassed 
at the news, perhaps fearing that a conquest without an official 
declaration of war might lead to trouble, despatched (on the 7th 
of December) Mr. Philastre, Senior Inspecteur des affaires indi- 
genes, with one of the two ambassadors then residing at Saigon, 
to Hu6, to apologize for the capture of the citadel, and to obtain 
a treaty of commerce by taking advantage of the fear created at 
the court of Tu-duc by Garnier's success. At the same time, the 
Decrh was receiving the reinforcements asked for and was to 
proceed with them to Cua-cam. We saw that the news of her 
arrival reached Hk-n6i during the evening of the very day Gamier 
perished, and that the men were brought to the citadel by the 
Scorpion, 

It will also be remembered that after the taking of H^-n6i, Tu- 
duc recalled the troops ordered away against Garnier, and sent 
to him two envoys with Mgr. Sohier. The successive capture of 
"Ninh-binh and Hai-dzong frightened still more the miserable 
monarch, who in great haste sent a letter to Saigon, saying that 
he was grateful to Garnier for having delivered him of that dan- 
gerous man, Nguyen Tri-phuong, doubtless the cause of all the 
trouble, — a man acting entirely against the interest of the country, 
— and that the two Saigon ambassadors were hereb;y empowered 
to treat on Garnier's terms. 

The letter of the king reached Saigon on the 10th of December, 
three days after the departure of the Becrh, 

The admiral still more perplexed and anxious not to lose a good 
opportunity, despatched the D^ Entrees* to catch Philastre, on the 
12th of December. The UEstrees reached Turon on the 16th, too 
late, — for at Hu6, the Annamites probably informed by Mr. Phi- 
lastre and his companions of the admiral^s views, were showing 
themselves less submissive. 

* The D*E8trie8 had arriyed at Saigon from HoDgkong on the 7th, pass- 
ing the Decret in the riyer of Saigon. 
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On the 22nd of December the UEstries left Turon with Mr. 
Philastre and the Saigon ambassador, and reached Cua-cam on 
the 23rd. 

^Stte^^r'^ During the night of the 24th and 25th of De- 
cember, the news of Garnier's death was received. The captains 
of the Decr^y Mr. Testard du Cosquer, of the D' Entrees, Mr. 
Didot, Mr. Philastre and the envoy at once held a council. 

None of them had any authority to act. The captains were 
simply commanding vessels employed to carry troops to the expe- 
dition and had nothing whatever to do with Tong-king; Mr. 
Philastre was not sent to Tong-king to act with Gamier; Garnier 
being dead it was very natural and logical that the man second 
in command, Mr. Esmez, should replace him. Still the captain 
of the Decrds, as the senior officer on the station, took the respon- 
sibUity of placing Mr. Philastre at the head of affairs. 

The news received at H^-n6i on the 31st of December was but 
too true; Mr. Philastre had at once ordered that negotiations 
should be suspended, and — considering the expedition of Gamier 
an unjustifiable one — that Nam-dinh and Ninh-binh should be 
restored at once to the Annamites. 

J?ii£Sf*'' On the 27th of December the D'Estrees ascended 
the Cam river as far as Hai-phang, a place ten miles from the sea ; 
and thence Mr. Philastre, the new diplomatic agent, Mr. Bal6- 
zeaux, the first officer of the Decrh, who was to act as military 
commander in the place of Esmez, and the Annamite ambassador 
proceeded up the river; at Hai-dzong on the 28th of December, 
they took with them the brave De Trentinian and his fifteen men, 
and surrendered the citadel to the native authorities. They ar- 
rived at H^-n6i on the 23rd of January, 1874. 

If we had not ourselves oftentimes seen in these countries the 
influence that the close contact with crafty natives, the combined 
action of chmate and of mental torpor, and the lack of intercourse 
with foreigners, may have on the conduct and the judgment of 
high officials, we should find here a sad example of it. 

As soon as he arrived at H^-n6i, Mr. Philastre changed every- 
thing that had been done. Mr. Esmez* Convention was not res- 
pectful enough for the Annamites; Mr. Esmez' prudence in not 
recalling the garrisons of Ninh-binh and Nam-dinh was severely 
blamed; the whole of the French forces scattered over the delte 
were to be concentrated at H^-n6i; and Garnier, who was con- 
sidered almost like a demi-god by the natives — Garnier, who, like 
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Philastre, had been sent by admiral Dupr6 — was nothing, his 
successor said, but an adventurer. 

S'n'JJ^rSdtiS! On the 6th of January the Scorpion left Ke-cho, 
took on board Mr. Hautefeuille at Ninh-binh on the 8th and Dr. 
Harmand at Nam-dinh on the 10th. Thus the delta was entirely 
evacuated, and the Espingole was sent back to H^-n6i* with the 
remainder of the conquerors of Tong'-king. Fourteen Christian 
villages (I have it from an eye-witness) were in flames during the 
night that followed the surrender of Nam-dinh, and the massacre 
spreading throughout the country, the victims soon amounted to 
several thousands. 

^^rtL At the news of the death of Gamier, admiral Dupr6 
despatched the troop-ship Sarthe with two hundred and fifty men 
commanded by Mr. Dujardin. They arrived at Cua-cam on the 
lOth of January, and were conveyed to H^-n6i by the Scorpion — 
which had descended the river after the surrender of Nam-dinh 
— the Mang-hao and the E pingole, which had been turned back 
after taking to the capital Messrs. De Trentinian and Harmand. 

^^Ph^tj^ The massacres continued; the missionaries were 
everywhere threatened; the French flag had been pulled down 
during the night of the 12th and 13th of January, from the citadel 
and torn to pieces ; still Mr. Philastre continued his suicidal po- 
licy. On two or three occasions, feeble attempts were made to 
protect the Christians; on the 18th of January the Mang-haow^a 
sent to Ke-cho, near Ninh-binh with twenty-five marines. 

Now that all the troops had assembled at H^-n6i they were to 
leave Tong-king. On the 20th of January, Mgr. Sohier, Messrs. 
Dupuis, Motty, and the detachment of the Decr^, left H^-n6i in 
the Mang-hao, On the 24th the D^EstrSea carried Messrs. Dupuis 
and Motty to Saigon, and having again left this city on the 1st of 
February, anchored at Cua-cam on the 8th. 

On the 6th of February Mr. Philastre signed that famous con- 
vention which was to replace the one made by Mr. Esmez, in 
which the terms were, so to speak, dictated to the victor by the 
vanquished : — 

"Le grand mandarin du noble royaume d'Annam, assesseur du 
ministre des cultes, Nguyen Van-tuong, second ambassadeur pl6- 
nipotentiaire, delegu6 specialement pour terminer les affaires du 
Tong-king au nom de TAnnam, d'une part : et le grand mandarin 



* Arrived on the 12tli of Jonuarj. 
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du noble royaume de France, Philastre, inspecteur des affiures in- 
digenes en Cochin-chine Frangaise, envoye par le gouverneur, avec 
pleins pouvoir pour arranger les affaires au Tong-king au nom de 
son gouvemement, d'autre part: 

"Apr^s s'^tre communique leurs pouvoirs et en avoir constat^ 
la valour, ont arr^t^ les articles suivants : — 

" 1® II n'existe plus de sujet de discussion entre les deux roy- 
amnes, qui se sont r^concili^s; c'est pourquoi les grands mandarins 
susnomm6s s'engagent k observer ce qui suit : — 

"2° Les soldats Fran^ais evacueront la citadelle de H^-n6i, la 
remettront au pouvoir des mandarins Annamites, et se retireront k 
Cua-cam, dans le fort de Hai-phong. Les mandarins Annamites 
pr6pareront done de suite un local pour que la garnison Frangaise 
puisse s'y 6tabHr provisoirement, jusqu'^ ce que Ton ait sign6 le 
traits definitif. Les Fran^ais s'6tablissent k Hai'-phong afin de 
prot^ger le royaume Annamite contre ceux qui voudraient p^n^trer 
dans Tint^rieur du pays contrairement aux lois du royaume, et pour 
forcer les navires du certain Dupuis k demeurer au port, jusqu'^ 
la conclusion du traits, au cas qu'il y ait une stipulation autorisant 
les Europ^ens k venir faire le commerce au Tong-king. 

**3® Le jour oh les soldats Frangais Evacueront la citadelle, 
oelle-ci sera hvr6e avec tons les effets et munitions qui s'y trouve- 
ront k cette Epoque; en outre, tout Targent que Ton s'est procure 
dans les provinces de Hai-dzong, Nam-dinh, Ninh-binh et HA- 
n6i sera rendu aux mandarins Annamites, qui en donneront reQu. 

"4° La garnison Frangaise Evacuera la citadelle et la remettra 
aux autorit^s Annamites, d^s que le local de Hai'-phong sera pr^t 
Lorsque les mandarins auront donne avis officiellement que tout 
est pr^t, on ne pourra differer TEvacuation au-del^ de six jours. 

"6° Le 29 de la 11* lune (17 Janvier), le noble souverain du 
royaume d'Annam a public un Edit accordant grAce k tous ceux 
qui ont pris le parti de la France. C'est pourquoi les mandarins 
ne devront pas poursuivre, mais les protEger contre ceux qui vou- 
draient les nuire. Quant aux mandarins nommEs par les Fran^ais, 
ils seront maintenus en place s'ils sont reconnus capables, sinon ils 
seront renvoyEs chez eux; car s'ils remplissaient mal leur charge, 
ce serait au detriment du royaume; .car les officiers FrauQais ont 
plusieurs fois repEtE dans leurs proclamations, que s'ils adminis- 
traient les provinces c'Etait seulement en Tabsence des mandarins 
legitimes, et dans TintErEt du gouvernement Annamite. Quand 
nous aurons &it savoir partout que les deux royaumes ont conoln 
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la paix et qu'il faat easser toute bostilit^j, si quelqu'un ne se soiunet 
pas, et conuait des injustices, par exemple en incendiant de villages, 
le gouTemement Annamite devra r^primer et punir les coupables; 
de plus, ceta qui auront souffert des dommages poiirront porter 
plainte, et s'ils out des preuves, les mandarins devront leur £Eure 
rendre justice. 

^^6^ En attendant que les ambassadeurs de la noble cour d'An- 
nam et I'amiral gouvemeur de la Cochin-chine se soient entendus 
ensembles pour la conclusion du traits, le gouvemement Annamite 
ne laissera dans la citadelle de H^-n6i qu'une gamison suffisante 
pour la garde et le service militaire ; il ne devra pas entasser des 
troupes dans le territoire limitrophe de la province de Son-tay. 
Au cas oil il J aurait des rebelles, alors seulement on pourrait &ire 
venir h Hk-nbi les troupes des provinces voisines, 

'^ 7° Le gouvernement Annamite doit laisser libres les fleuves 
et les rividres, surtout k leurs confluentes et k leurs embouchures, 
pour que les troupes Frangaises qui sont temporairement au Tong- 
king puissent circuler sans difficulte. 

'^8^ Personne ne violera la sepulture des Frangais et des volon* 
taires Annamites mortes en combatant ou de maladie, et encore 
enterr^B dans Tint^riour de la citadelle de H^-n5i. Quand le r^»u 
dent Frangais k H^-n6i voudra visiter ces sepultures, ou enverra 
quelqu'un k sa place, il devra en informer auparavant les manda- 
rins, qui donneront Tautorisation. Ces mandarins laisseront lee 
corps au mdme endroit jusqu'^ ce qu'ils se soient entendus avec le 
resident pour trouver un autre lieu en dehors de la citadelle, ce qui 
aiura lieu dans le courant d'un mois; ils permettront alors d'enleve? 
les corps, et le resident, ou celui qu'il aura design^, se rendra k la 
citadelle pour les &ire exhumer et transporter au Ueu convenu. 

^^9° Le gouvernement Annamite conc^dera un terrain, sur le 
bord du fleuve, pour construire une habitation au r^ident Frangais 
et aux soldats de son escorte; ce terrain sera pr^s du lieu od, aprds 
la conclusion du traits, on permettra aux commergants Frangais de 
s'^tablir. La designation de ce terrain et la construction definitive 
de rhabitation du resident sont r^servees k la decision du gouver- 
neur de la Cochinchine, qui s'entendra par la suite k ce sujet avec 
les ambassadeurs Annamites. 

'^10^ Sn attendant que I'on ait construit une maison pour le 
resident et son escorte en dehors de la citadelle, sur le bord du 
fleuve, et parcequ'il n'y a pas d'autre endroit, le gouvernement 
Annamite permettra au resident d'habiter temporairement avec une 
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escorte de quarante hommes dans le palais du grand mandarin de 
la justice. Quand le calme sera r^tabli^ si les maisons ne sont pas 
termin^es, le resident quittera la citadelle avec son escorte et ira 
occuper la maison de Dupuis et toutes les maisons voisines que les 
Chinois lui avaient lou6es. 

"11° Le gouvernement Annamite veillera k la surety du resi- 
dent et de son escorte^ comme il convient k une grande nation^ 
s'il y a lieu de craindre pour sa s^curit^^ les mandarins de H^-n6i 
devront le pr^venir et s'entendre avec lui pour conjurer le danger, 
soit en lui demandant des troupes de renfort^ soit en lui donnant 
asile dans Tint^rieur de la citadelle. 

"12° Tons les articles que nous avons arr^t^s de concert, lors 
de la reddition des provinces de Ninh-binh, Hi^-dzong, Nam- 
dinh et H^-n6i, et qui ne sont pas contraires auz dispositions de 
cette convention, seront observes. 

" 13° Le gouvernement Annamite a maintenant trois cents sol- 
dats campus en dehors de la ville de H^-n6i; il devra se contenter 
de ce chiflfre, sans Taugmenter. A la nouvelle que les Frangais 
6vacuent la citadelle, les soldats Annamites, qui devront ensuite 
en former la garnison, s'approcheront de la citadelle k la distance 
de quatre heures de marche, et attendront 1^ le moment d'entrer. 

"14° Le certain Dupuis, ainsi que les PrauQais et les Chinois 
qui Taccompagnent, quitteront la viUe de Hk-n6i avant les troupes 
Frangaises, et se rendront k Hai'-phong^ conduits par im officier 
Frangais; ils attendront que le fleuve soit ouvert au commerce. 
Le navire de Dupuis, appel6 Hoong-Uang, et qui cale trop d'eau 
pour descendre le fleuve, demeurera provisoirement k H^-n6i sous 
la garde du resident. 

"Si Dupuis veut quitter Tong-king et se rendre au Yim-nan en 
remontant le fleuve par Hung-hoa, il priera le resident de deman- 
der pour lui I'autorisation aux mandarins de H^-n6i, declarant, an 
pr6alable le nombre de ses navires et des personnes qui les montent. 

"Ces gens, tant Europ6ens que Chinois, ne devront pas ^treplus 
de 65, sans compter les Annamites qui seraient employes k ramerj 
le nombre des bateaux ne pourra pas d^passer 10. Dans ces con- 
ditions, les mandarins de H^-n6i d^livreront un passeport pour le 
pays soumis k TAnnam; dans les lieux occup^s par les rebelles o\i 
il n'y a pas de troupes Annamites, Dupuis se tirera d'affaire comtne 
il pourra. II n'aura de munitions de guerre que pour sa defense 
personnelle, et ne devra pas en vendre ou en donner k qui que ce 
soit sur le territoire Annamite. La quantity de ces munitions sera 
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fix^e par le r^sident^ de concert avec les mandarins de H£l-n6i. 
Une fois au Yun-nan, Dupuis ne reviendra plus au Tong-king 
avant I'ouverture du fleuve au commerce. 

'^Si au lieu d'aller au Yun-nan il se fixait en quelque endroit 
appartenant au rojaume Annamite sans en avoir rautorisation^ les 
iVangais s'engagent k aller Ten chasser; et si c'est n^cessaire, ils 
requerront le gouvemement Annamite, qui de son c6t6 enverra 
aussi des soldats. 

"26* ann^e de Tu-duc, 2P jour de la 12* lune (6 f(§vrier 1874)." 

On the 21st of February Mr. Philastre was at Cua-cam; on lie 
22nd, the I^IlstrSes landed him at Turon, as the convention was 
to be signed at Hu6. 

conciuBion. Dupuis had been expelled, H^-n6i was of course sur- 
rendered (sic), and the only souvenir left of the labours of 
Gamier and Dupuis were burning villages. Christians tortured, and 
forty men, hardly safe from an attack, garrisoned at Hai-phong 
with Mr. Eheinart, the successor of Mr. Philastre. 

The wholesale murders of Christians, which had subsided to- 
wards the end of January, had begun again under the leadership 
of two t^-tdi ( Bachdm's) Cu'u aud Mai,* and a scholar of the 
high degree of hoctng-gidpy from the village of Tain-dang in the 
province of Nam-dinh, the author of a pamphlet somewhat in the 
style of the Death-blow to Corrupt Uoctrines. 

Every one knows the treaty concluded at Saigon this year, on 
the 16th of March, between the President of the French Eepublic 
and the King of Annam. The treaty seems fair and advantageous, 
and it is said that Admiral Duperr^, the new Governor of Cochin- 
china, who left France on the 26th of October, has received in- 
structions to have it strictly executed. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the man who pointed out this 
new field for French enterprise, and who did so much to assist the 
expedition, should to-day be forgotten by his government, and be 
left at Canton neglected and impoverished. 

Here my narrative must cease. I have related events; others 
will draw the conclusion. There are three kinds of historians; 
the chronicler who relates what he has seen or heard, making a 
more or less discriminate selection of facts; the true historian who 



* They had been sentenced to death in 1868 for bnming several Christian 
villages. 
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marshab these faetM to present them to the public at large, and 
the pkUoiopker whose noble dutj it is to deduce from them the 
laws which govem, or ought to gorem, the world. 

Happj shaU I be if I may be considered as one of the chroni- 
clers of the Conquest of Tong^hng, 
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ARTICLE VI. 

♦ 

NOTES ON CHINESB TOXICOLOGY* 
No. L— Aksenic. 



Bt D. J. MACGOWAN, M.D. 

GHJNESE TOXICOLOGY contributes Utile of value to our 
^knowledge either of Sociology, Materia Medica or Forensic 
Medicine; nevertheless, it is not devoid of interest.f The 
annals of China afford no counterpart to those dark pages of Eu- 
ropean history which record the deeds of Tofana and Brinvilliers. 
No one in all her history is suspected even of the crime of secretly 
poisoning men of rank in the State. (The only instance in the 
long line of rulers, in which an Emperor was secretly made away 
with, was by the Siseran operation of driving a nail into his brain 
while he was asleep— TFiw-^, 617 A.D.)t This infrequency of 
poisoning is not due to ignorance of substances which have the 
power of impairing or destroying the functions necessary to life. 
At a remote period of their history, both Chinese and Japanese 
employed poisoned arrows in war and in the chase, and subse- 
quently, before our era, the regard that they paid to alchemy 
made them acquainted with the poisonous character of certain 

* Bead before the Society^ 14th December, 1874. 

f In the seyenteenih and several preceding centories extremelj exaggerated 
notions prevailed in Enrope with regard to the potency of poisons that were 
then believed to be in use; and we find that expectations were, that light on 
this subject might be derived from China. One of the earliest inquiries 
instituted by the Boyal Society after its formation related to this subject. 
Among the series of qnesdons that were drawn op by that learned body for 
the purpose of being sent to China and India was thisi*^** Whetiier the CM- 
nese or the Indians can prepare that stupii^ng drug Patvra, that they may 
make it lie seyeral days, months or years^ according as thev will have it, in a 
man's body without doing him any harm, and at the end kill him without 
missing half an hour's time? " Beckman in his History of Inventions traces 
the idea of secret poisons back to two untunes before our era, when such 
agents #ere believed to be in vse in Borne. Sismondi (Fatt ^ <&« Roman 
Mwpirs) 8ays«^«Tliie t«zrible soienee of secret poisons is the first bianch of 
Chemistry, which is sueoesafiiUy cultivated by savage nations^" a remark 
that does not apply tp China^ where that aoience was ci^tivated i^ its infancy 
for an opposite objeei-**tbe prolongation of human life. 

X A section in the Chinese work on Medical Jqrispmdeaca it 4UP9oWd tQ 
the criae of kilUng by driving a fiail ixito tiie baok of the head. 
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minerals. It was indeed from these ancient searchers for an eUair 
vitce and for a process of transmuting the lower minerals into gold 
that, as Mr. Edkins has shown, was derived the alchemy of the 
Arabs, which formed the basis of European chemistry. If, how- 
ever, we consult the writings of popular novelists, we shall dis- 
cover that plots often turn on the crime of poisoning. It is note- 
worthy that in every instance given, the poisoners are represented 
as discontented wives, and the victims of disagreeable husbands. 
Intelligent natives defend this representation of the novelists on 
the Confucian apophthegm that, while men's hearts are benevo- 
lent, women's hearts are poisonous; and they aver in confirmation 
of this ancient view of the better sex, that at the present time, 
in the cases of domestic strife that come before the yamens of 
Shanghai, hardly one per cent, of the complainants are husbands. 
Viewed from a philosophical standpoint, the state of things reflects 
most unfavourably on the masculine sex, indicating, as it certainly 
does, that the treatment to which the longsufiering and gentle 
sex is subjected, is absolutely insupportable. When the poison 
employed is named, it is always arsenic. In the attempt that was . 
made some years ago to poison the entire foreign community of 
Hongkong, arsenic was the agent chosen for that object It was 
mixed in the bread at the general bakery.§ 

The Penal Code makes it a criminal offence to sell arsenic, even 
when quite innocent of attempt to injure. Druggists generally 
require a security from purchasers for their own protection. 

The following is the only case of arsenic poisoning which is 
contained in the Penal Code : — 

"A case of poisoning, the victim being the mother of the pri- 
soner's adopted mother." || 

"The prisoner Wang Chin had been adopted by his uncle, 
Wang Chao-sze (now deceased), and Hved with the widow (his 
adopted mother) and her mother (name U M R)- Wang Chin 
was a worthless fellow, who did nothing but spend money. Pro- 

§ Two of the twelve volumes of the ^ j^ Wo-pao (Sung period) relate to 
a great poisoning case at Hangchow. A great personage was poisoned by his 
wife, who put arsenic in his bread. In the legend of the White Lady, alias 
White Snake, it is narrated that by her saliya she poisoned all the wells of 
Hangchow, causing head-ache -to the entire population, and that she made 
money by selling an effective antidote — a powder composed of acorns calamus, 
artemisia moxa and onion. 

H Translated by G. Jamieson, Esq., of H. B. M.'s Con^lar Service. 
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posals for a second mamag'e were made to the widow — a thing 
which would have suited Wang Chin exactly, as it would have 
left him in uncontrolled possession of the whole of the property — 
but her mother (the woman Miao) interposed a veto, and the mar- 
riage idea was abandoned. Wang Chin thereupon conceived a 
violent animosity against the old lady as standing between him 
and his wishes, and resolved to get her out of the way. Some 
two months afterwards it happened that his adopted mother was 
away in the fields, and the old woman, who was in bed sick, asked 
him to bring her some congee. Wang Chin thereupon seized the 
opportunity, when nobody was by, to fetch some arsenic which 
had been left over from manuring the fields, and mix it with the 
congee, which he thereupon gave to the invalid. She took it and 
began eating, but when she had got about half way through, she 
suddenly fell down on the bed and began vomiting. Seeing this, 
Wang Chin took fright and bolted. His adopted mother coming 
in soon after, found her mother in this state and learned from her 
the circumstances. She also saw on investigation that there was 
poison in the bowl.. Thereupon she summoned the natural pa- 
rents of the criminal, of whom no traces could be found anywhere, 
to see what had been done and apply remedies. But the poison 
bad taken too deep a hold and the victim died the same evening. 
The parents tried to hush the matter up, and went so far as to 
use forcible means to prevent the deceased's daughter from laying 
an information, while they had the lady buried in the usual way. 
Grief and rage brought on an illness, and it was not till five 
months afterwards that she was able to go and lay a complaint 
before the magistrate. Ultimately, however, all the parties were 
arrested, and the above facts were all confessed to without 
reservation. 

^'The provincial courts assumed that there was no relationship 
within the degrees of mourning between the deceased and the 
criminal, and treated the case as one of ordinary homicide, sen- 
tencing him to decapitation after the usual period of imprisonment. 

''The appeal turns on that point as to whether there was mourn- 
ing relationship between the parties or not, and ultimately it was 
held that there was, and a general rule was laid down in all such 
cases that adoption should constitute a honajide relationship, and 
that degrees of affinity should be calculated accordingly, while 
the relationship constituted by his natural born position should 
each be diminished one degree. It followed from this that the 
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prisoner was ^Ity of killing an elder relation within the degrees 
of mournings and ought to be sentenced to instant decapitation. — 
Ordered accordingly. 

^' There being no means of ascertaining where the poison was 
procured^ no proceedings can be taken against the man that 
sold it. 

"Kien-lung, 42nd year, 8th moon, (1778)." 

Medical Jurisprudence has long been an object of study in 
China. The standard, and the first work on that science was 
published about 1249 a. d., three centuries before the publication 
De MelaUonibus Medicarum at Palermo, by Fortunatus FideHs, 
the earUest European writer on legal medicine. It is styled Si- 
yuen luhy% and is firequently republished for the use of coroners; 
but the additions of more than six centuries have been of Httle 
value, nor do the Chinese possess any other work on the subject 
Although it partakes of the medical superstitions of the land, it is 
not without merit; it displays considerable research, and it com- 
pares not un&vorably with the early attempts of our own writers. 
Examination of the cadaver never having been allowed, the 
directions which are given touching inquiries respecting the 
extinction of human life are more curious than instructive. 

In the section on poisons in the Si yuen luhy prominence is 
given to arsenic, from which and the Pharmacopoeia (Pvn tsau) 
I have drawn the following. 

The symptoms of poisoning by arsenic are thus described:— 
Violent retching or vomiting of offensive matter, dysentry, black 
sanguineous stools, prolapsus ani, convulsive movements of the 
body and deUrium. When, death ensues, there is lividity of the 
face, a gaping mouth, eyes preternaturally open, lips everted, 
swollen, black and abraded, gums black, tongue swollen and re- 
tracted or clasped between the teeth, hands clenched, finger and 
toe nails black, extravasated blood from mouth, eyes, ears and 
nostrils, body dark and swollen or showing a miliary eruption, 
and hair dishevelled. 

In the 8i yuen luh a paragraph is devoted to homicide by 
fi)rcing arsenic into the ears. There is not only swelling, bleed- 
ing and signs of disorganization of the ear into which the poison 
has been forced, but the appearances are observed at the opposite ear. 
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Numerous antidotes are recommended, the Pun Uau attaching 
chief value to green beans pounded and mixed with cold watdf. 
The Si yuen luh first enjoins an emetic of three drachms of 
pounded alum beaten up with ten or twenty eggs. If emesifi 
is produced, the medicine is to be again administered. But if 
some time has elapsed, allowing time for the poison to reach the 
bowels, and' vomiting cannot be readily induced, recourse is then to 
be had to metaUic zinc. A lump is to be rubbed in a little water, 
until the fluid becomes black; this is to be administered and con- 
tinued until it acts as an emetic, which accomplished, the patient 
may recover. 

Among the other articles enjoined for such cases is the warm 
blood of a duck, night soil, bean curd, liquorice and indigo, the 
water of the root or juice of the iris, bark or oil of dryandria, bark 
of arbutus, vinegar with powdered beans, and nitre. 

In cases of suspected poisoning the coroner employs, in the 
presence of the District Magistrate, a long silver probe as a test. 
It is directed that the silver should be of absolute purity, stamped 
and kept under seal. Before using, it is washed in the seeds oi 
the soap-berry, Greditschia Sinensis. It is thrust down the throat 
into the stomach of the corpse; the mouth is then closed and cov- 
ered. After the silver has been exposed to the contents of the 
stomach for a couple of hours, it is removed and again washed in 
soap-berry seeds; if the stain that is found on it is crasible, the 
tase is not* one of poisoning: if the stain cannot be thus washed 
away, it is because the discoloration is due to the action of poison. 
It is directed that the silver should be washed several times to 
prevent uncertainty. 

Another process directed to be pursued is to close the orifices 
of the dead body, with boiled rice, for several hours, and to note 
the change (if any) that is produced on it by the exhalations. A 
glutinous rice is employed for this purpose, boiled in a bag dVer 
ordinary rice. White of ^^^ is added, and the bucal and anal 
apertures are filled with the mass. These and all other apertures 
are closed by several folds of paper. Over these are placed some 
folds of cotton-thread which have been boiled in vinegar. The 
body in the meantime is rubbed over with vinegar. If the body 
swells, if the rice is found to turn black and foul, and if the cotton- 
thread is fetid, then it is sufficiently evident that death was due 
to poisoning. 
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A simpler fonn of this test then follows. Place boiled rice in 
the throat of the deceased, the mouth being covered; remove after 
four hours' exposure and give the rice to a fowl ; if it kills the fowl, 
then it is a case of poisoning. 

When poison is taken on an empty stomach, there is merely a 
swelling of the abdomen, and no discoloration of lips or nails. If 
taken on a full stomach, there is no sweUing of the abdomen, but 
there is lividity of the lips and nails. 

When there is emaciation of the body, a smaller quantity of 
poison will prove fatal; in such cases too there is no discoloration 
of body and nails. In these cases employ the silver probe test. 
The silver probe test is to be employed also in cases when the 
poison has been taken gradually and accumulating in the system, 
causing death without the ordinary evidences of poisoning. 
At the same time the body is to be rubbed from above down- 
• wards with hot vinegar, when the poisonous vapor will discolor the 
body and afford evidence of poison in the excreta. This is a sam* 
pie of the information that the perusal of Chinese medical works 
afford. 

As a therapeutic agent arsenic came into use about the twelfth 
century. Long anterior to this, probably from the period when 
Alchemy took its rise, it was — next to cinnabar — the most impor- 
tant of the agents that were employed to transmute the baser 
metals into gold, and to discover a "longevity medicine." Its 
anti-periodic properties were discovered at an early day; subse- 
quently its other qualities became gradually known. 

A defective pharmaceutical knowledge has been a great obstacle 
to the employment of arsenic as a remedy. The mode of com- 
pounding the mineral, and the danger that attends its adminis- 
tration, has restricted its use. It is indeed seldom employed 
internally, although its value in the treatment of intermittent 
fever has been so long established. 

It is recommended also in asthma, rheumatic and neuralgic 
head-aches, in bronchial affections and as an anthelmintic. As a 
remedy against worms it has fallen into disuse, but owing to its 
accidental employment by a tipsy doctor in Chaug-chow recently, 
it has been restored into favor. The doctor discovered when fully 
sober that he had administered arsenic to a patient for whom he 
designed something very simple. The patient had complained of 
abdominal swelling and pain ; the arsenic reduced the swelling and 
brought away an enormous quantity of worms. The bearers o£ 
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presents and thanks from the gratefiil patient to the doctor were 
at first regarded with great dismay, as that gentleman was in 
hourly expectation of being tried for murder, and supposed that 
they had come to arrest him. 

Arsenic is, or at least once was, according to the books, believed 
to possess talismanic properties in preventing the approach of wild 
animals, and is borne as an amulet by hunters arid woodmen. It 
keeps off snakes, and is carried where poisonous snakes abound as 
an application when bitten. It is recommended in the Pun tsau 
as a general insecticide, being particularly noxious to fleas. 

Externally it is employed as a caustic, wjdch is sometimes 
introduced into tumors. A powder is largely manufactured for 
this purpose, composed of about two drachms of the crude mineral, 
the same quantity of muscia seeds, croton bean and sal-ammoniac, 
each ten grains, with some muscia oil and bitumen. This com- 
pound is buried in the gound forty-nine days and then becomes 
fit for use. 

Dentists employ arsenic in the extraction of teeth. It is in- 
serted between the teeth and the gums, causing the latter to 
loosen in their socket. The Pun tsau recommends the employment 
of arsenic in this way to remove worms, which are supposed to be 
found between the gums and the^teeth. Another instance of the 
low state of pharmacy is afforded by the mode in which arsenic is 
prepared for dental purposes. It is sowed up in the abdomen of 
a fish, which is suspended for twenty days in the air; it is then 
scraped out and fit for use. 

Whenever a Chinaman is seen using a water-pipe or hookah — 
and this is to be seen in every house — one may be almost certain 
that he is smoking arsenical tobacco. (The hookah of the Chinese 
is a much more handy implement than that of India and Turkey.) 

Arsenical tobacco is generally called green tobacco. Its com- 
mercial designation is Lan or Lan-chau tobacco, being so named 
from the prefecture in the province of Kansuh, where alone it is 
prepared. The inner and tender leaves of the plant are selected 
for this purpose. They are pressed and cut into shreds like ordi- 
nary tobacco, and then they are steeped and pounded in water. 
When they are thus reduced to a mass, arsenic is added, the 
quantity being something less than one fifth per cent. ; that is to 
say, to one hundred catties of the plant are added three taels of 
the mineral. When the whole has been intimately mixed, the 
mass is placed on wooden trays over a slow charcoal fire. Before 
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drying, however, the mass is out into oblong bloeks of about three 
pounds weight. After being well dried, the blodu are packed in 
boxes for transmission to all parts of the empire. 

Arsenical tobacco is smoked by those who desire something more 
pungent than the simple narootie. When once the arsenico-tobacco 
habit is formed, the desire to partake of it at regular intervab 
becomes almost irresistible; there is a craving for the hookah to 
relieve an indescribable lassitude. It appears to possess a slightly 
stimulant property, so slight as to be scarcely ^preciable. Its- 
excessive use is said to be debilitating. I cannot discover that the 
specific action of tl|^ poison is ever manifested in those who smoke 
arsenious acid; there is not even the appearance of sleekness in 
them at any stage of its use, which is observed particularly in its 
administration to animals. Opium-smokers often resort to the use 
of arsenical tobacco after an indulgence in the more effective nar- 
ootie. Suicide is sometimes committed by swallowing the water 
of the hookah, through which the arsenic vapour has long passed. 
Dr. Tschudi's statements respecting the effect of arsenic eating in 
the Tyrol have been much questioned; to some extent, this dis- 
covery of arsenic smoking in China is corroborative of his views. 

The well'known legend of the White Lady, aUas White Snake^ 
to which I referred above, tal^es its date from the period of 
Kublai, the founder of the Mongol dynasty, in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century. She was relegated to her former condi- 
tion of a snake by the forcible administration of hxung^hwan^ 
(native red -sulphuret of arsenic— realgar-^arsenio ter-rsulphide). 
That event is commemorated throughout the empire at noon on 
the fifth day of the fifth month (early in June) by smearing 
the faces of children with the pounded minend, and by the drinks 
ing, on the part of adults^ of about five grains of the powder 
mixed in distilled samshoo. At the same time, many spurt the 
mixture on all sides of the hwise, while (the doors and windowa 
being closed) the house is filled with ftimes from a mixture of 
burning artemisia and calamus. A portion of the ceremony con« 
sists in suspending over the doors some artemisia moxa, aoorua 
calamus and onion, the materials used by the mythical lady i& 
curing the poisoned denizens of Hangchow. 

These ceremonies are designed to ward off evil influences in 
general, and to be prophylactic against infectious diseases parti* 
cularly. Arsenical amulets were once in vogue in Eurq>e; during 
the great plague in London, they were employed to avert oeata* 
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gion. Dr. Porter Smith refers to the ceremonies, but erroiieonslj 
states that cinnabar is the prophylactic employed^ the mistake 
being due probably to the fact that formerly the Chinese con-^ 
founded realgar and cinnabar. 

The Japanese import the yarious arsenical minerals that are 
employed by the Chinese. Tbey are used in medicine and the 
arts. But arsenious acid is not smoked by them; they do not 
even use the hookah. The employment of realgar on the fifth 
of the fifth month, as in China, is not unknown to the Buddhists 
of Japan. Criminal poisoning in that empire is as rare as in China. 
Arsenic is sometimes used for that purpose. Of their one hundred 
and thirty-one Imperial Rulers, not one was secretly made away 
with ; two were publicly assassinated. 

The economic uses of arsenic in China are noteworthy. A 
minute quantity of the sublimate is sometimes employed in the 
manufacture of fire-crackers to intensify their report. 

Its fiunes are employed by brewers and distillers to give a coat- 
ing to jars, that hquor may keep better in them. The Pun tsau 
strongly condemns this practice, particularly as liquors are found 
to promote the poisonous action of arsenic. 

In the foregoing extract from the Penal Code, reference is made 
to the employment of arsenic as a^anure. In the Port Catalogue 
of the Chinese Collection for the Vienna Exhibition it is also 
stated that arsenic is employed for that purpose. Confirmatory 
statements are made by Mr. Macpherson, Commissioner of Customs 
at Hankow, by Mr. Dick, Commissioner at Shanghai, and by Mr, 
Brown, Commissioner at Canton. At Shanghai it is stated that 
"red arsenic is applied to the roots of mulberry trees as manure f 
rioe when sown is often steeped in a solution of it to destroy 
insects:" — at Canton, that it is used "in rice cultiTation and tOh 
destroy insects;" — and at Hankow,- that it is "used for manure." 
Here we have Chinese Imperial authority corroborated by ripe 
Sinological scholarship in opposition to the teaching of todcologj. 
Dr. f aeger's experiments of poisoning plants by arsenic are re* 
ceived as conclusive. In his hands a solution of the white oxide 
in water, in the proportion of one to sixteen acted as a general 
and quick poison for plants at every period of their life, with the 
exception perhaps of a few of the simplest forms of vegetable 
existence. Their various parts died in succession as the partiolae 
of the poison reached them. Perhaps an explanation of these 
discordant views may be found in the foct that, when arsenic is 
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employed by fermers, it is mixed with ashes or other fertilizers 
making a compost, the object of the arsenic being the destruction 
of insects. In drouth it is in great demand; the dryness of rice 
fields is fatal to frogs, and as these are' the natural destroyers of 
insects (being for that reason under the special protection of 
magistrates), their absence requires other means of exterminating 
parasitic pests. It is not employed as a preventive, but is scattered 
over fields when insects make their appearance. About one pound 
of the native mineral, a red sulphuret {Hung-^n |0[ ft — Hung- 
sin-shih ^ ft 5) is used and found sufficient for an acre of 
ground,'*' a quantity too minute to injure the plant^ but enough 
for insecticide purposes. 

Aphides that infest mulberry trees are destroyed sometimes by 
scattering the powder on the leaves, at others by fimiigation. 
Before concluding this series of papers on poisons, I may be able 
to procure further information on the agricultural uses of arsenic.f 

* The Pun tsau describes the rich soil of the interior of the province of 
Kiangsn as teeming with insect life, and there particularly is arsenic in 
demand as an insecticide. Whether the amonnt scattered on the fields is 
sufficient to render the streams deleterious is a question which merits con* 
sideration, now that various schemes are proposed for supplying Shanghai 
with water. The proposed sources of supply are two — the waters of this 
plain and those of the Yangtsze. More than a thousand years t.go the writer 
of the ^ -^ tJC Sjl an essay on water for the infusion of tea (vide Wylie's 
Notes) accords to the waters of the Yangtsze supenority over a large number 
that he had tried, those of the Hwai being least fitted for that purpose. 
Professor Frankland foimd in water taken from a few miles above the city 
** numerous bacteria and vibrios, indicating previous contact with putrescent 
organic matter, probably of animal origin." Professor Frankland failed to 
detect organisms in water from the adjacent and inosculating creek, but from 
the nature of the country, it may be assumed that they exist abundantly in 
all its waters, hence the reluctance of natives to drink unboiled water. Ex- 
amination of steam-boilers, the water of which comes from up-country, com- 
pared with those that are filled with the water which twice a day is rolled up 
from the Yangtsze, discloses the fact, that the former abounds in organic 
matter, as the latter does almost exclusively of mineral matter in suspcMion. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, our water when most muddy is, after filtering, 
most palatable; when the Wangpu runs clear, it is due to a reduced flow 
from the Yangtsze, and then it is less wholesome. • 

t It is stated that sulphur is employed as a fertilizer by the cultivators of 
a variety of ginseng. It is affiimed by native writers that a species of palm, 
sometimes called ** iron tree," may be revived when decay commences, by the 
use of iron, which is administered in the form of nails driven into the trunk. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

♦ 

KETROSPECT OF EVENTS IN CHINA AND JAPAN 
FOR THE YEAR 1874.* 



Bt Rev. JAMES THOMAS. 

THE year has been fruitful in some important events for the 
Middle Kingdom; foremost of these we must place the quarrel 
between China and Japan. At the end of 1871 a Loochooan 
junk was wrecked on the eastern coast of Formosa, the crew of 
which was murdered by the aboriginal tribes of the island. The 
Loochoos being tributary to Japan, the Japanese Ambassador at 
Peking, in 1873, demanded that the culprits should be punished. 
It appears that tlie Chinese Government repudiated all responsi- 
bility for the acts of the Formosans, upon which the Japanese 
Ambassador stated that the Japanese Would take the punishment 
of the savages into their own hands. Accordingly, for this pur- 
pose, an army of a thousand strong was landed on the island in 
May 1874. After chastising the native tribes for their brutal 
treatment of the shipwrecked Loochooans, the Japanese were ap- 
parently preparing to settle on the lands over which the Peking 
Government had disclaimed control. This excited the jealousy of 
the Chinese, who demanded the withdrawal of the troops. The 
reply of the Japanese was forcible and clear: "If you were sover- 
eign of Formosa, you were responsible for the acts of your sub- 
jects; in denying responsibility you denied your territorial right, 
and therefore cannot object to the presence or proceedings of 
others." The Japanese, however, were willing to retire from the 
island, if the Chinese Government would pay them an indemnity 
of Tls. 5,000,000, and also acknowledge that they were justified 
in sending the expedition. This the Chinese were unwilling to 
do. Diplomatic negotiations were entered into and were contin- 
ued for some time ; at length it seemed that the peaceiid relations 
of the two countries were about to terminate, and war be declared. 
The Chinese collected large forces at Taiwan and on the mainland, 
while the Japanese were prepared to send both reinforcements to 
Formosa and an invading army to China. Diplomacy having failed 
to bring about a settlement, the. Japanese Minister was on the 

♦ The file of the North-China Herald has been the chief source of the 
writer's reference, and the quotations made are from that Journal. 
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point of leaving the Chinese Capital, — his suite had actually left 
Peking; — when the British Minister intervened and succeeded in 
re-opening negotiations^ which ended in a compromise. A Treaty 
embodying the terms of the settlement was signed, on the dlst 
of October, by the Japanese Ambassador and the Chielfe of the 
Tsung-li yamen. It virtually admitted that Japan was justified 
in sending the expedition to Formosa, and provided for the pay- 
ment of Tls. 400,000 as indemnity for roads made and houses 
erected by the Japanese during their occupation of the island, and 
TlflL 100,000 as compensation to the famiKes of the murdered Loo- 
chooans. These sums were to be paid on the 20th of December, 
the date appointed for the withdrawal of the troops by the Japanese. 
The Chinese Government also bound itself for the future to control 
the aborigines and to protect the Japanese from further wrong 
at their hands. The indemnity was to be paid out of the revenues 
of the Foochow and Tientsin Customs. 

The year will happily be celebrated as that in which the dis- 
graceful coolie trade of Macao was brought to an end. Early in 
January the Viscount de San Januario issued an order that in 
March all the so-called Chinese emigration should cease; and the 
order was rigidly enforced on the day appointed. Consequent on 
this a Trea^ of Friendship an^ Commerce between China and 
Peru was arranged, and signed at Tientsin on the 26th of June 
by H. E. Li Hung-chang for the Government of China, and by 
H. E. Captain Garcia y Garcia, Plenipotentiary for Peru. The 
Convention attached to the Treaty, contained provision for the 
appointment of a commission by the Peking Government to inves- 
tigate the condition of Chinese labourers in Peru; it also stipulated 
that those immigrants whose contracts provide for their return 
ahould be sent back at the expense of their employers, and that 
all with whom no such agreement was made should be sent back 
at the expense of the Peruvian Government, if the immigrants 
desired to return; and farther, the subjects of the Chinese Govern- 
ment now in Peru, are to have the same rights, immunities and 
privileges 'as those accorded to other foreigners resident there; 
£)r the fixture also, in order to prevent abuses, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has the power to appoint Consuls or other officers as well as 
a resident Minister at Lima. The stipulations of the Treaty proper 
are such as are common to other instruments of a similar kind. 

The Commission referred to above has returned, having com- 
pleted the enquiry desired by the Chineee Gtovernmeat. It i» 
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general!}^ known that they bring the gravest charges against the 
Peruvian Government for the condition of the "cooHes on their soil. 

In other respects the relations of China with foreign nations 
during the vear have been uneventful. The hopes of progress, 
formed by the Representatives of the several Courts at Peking, 
as the results of direct audience with the Emperor have proved to 
Lave been most delusive. Mandarins of all grades were granted 
audience almost daily throughout the year, whereas the Ambas-* 
sadors from foreign Courts have had to content themselves with 
their first and only audience, granted in 1873. Not even at the 
New Year were any congratulatory visits made by the foreign 
Ministers. Those who liave newly arrived, have been granted 
their first audience, but the privilege or right has gone no further. 
If any business of importance arose with which native high officials 
had to deal, they were admitted to private audience, and each 
foreign Minister should have insisted on his right to be similarly 
received when matters of great interest were at stake. The only 
opinion held by all outside the diplomatic circle is that the audience 
ceremony was nothing but a farqe. 

In the month of December the Emperor was reported to be 
dangerously ill, suffering from small-pox. Great fears were enter- 
tained, towards the close of the year, lest the disease should prove 
fatal, and these fears were only too well founded, for His Imperial 
Majesty died on the 12th of January, 1875. He was born on the 
27th of April, 1856, and was therefore eighteen years and nine 
months old at the time of his decease. As this event with the 
changes in the Government, etc. which it entailed belongs to the 
record of 1875, we do no more now than simply chronicle the fact* 

The internal affairs of China proper being in a state of compa- 
rative peace, the attention of the Government has been in a measure 
devoted to the recovery of the Imperial sway over the outlying 
provinces which have been in revolt, and also Eastern Turkestan 
which has become an independent kingdomunder the Atalik Ghazee. 
Early in the year a force of twenty thousand men was sent against 
that powerful champion of the faith of Islam. In addition to these 
troops, we learn that after suppressing the Mahommedan revolt in 
Shensi and Kansu, the vanguard of the army was marched across 
the desert of Gobi to Hami, intending to push on to occupy 
XJrumtsi, and thus be able to operate against the Ameer's forces; 
but the cost of transporting provisions and suppUes for the army 
is so great, and the foe against which they march is so powerful, 
that it is very doubtful whether the expedition will succeed. 
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The rebellions in Kweichow and Yunnan have been subdued, 
but both provinces are still uneasy, and large garrisons will be 
needed to maintain peace. 

The annals of the year have recorded more than the usual number 
of riots, outbreaks of diaffected people, and outrages upon foreign- 
ers in various parts of the country. 

"A serious riot occurred in the French concession at Shanghai 
on Sunday, May 3rd, through a dispute between the Ningpo Guild 
and the French Municipal Council. The latter wished to lay out 
and metal a road which had been traced on an old plan of the 
Settlement, and which tliey contended had therefore been virtually 
reserved as Municipal property. The Chinese urged that the road 
would run through an old g^*ave yard and offered to give some 
adjacent land in lieu of it. The Council refused; much excitement 
arose; large crowds collected on the day mentioned, and a colli- 
sion with the police precipitated the riot. The mob burnt and 
gutted a number of houses and maltreated several French residents, 
and were proceeding wildly with the work of destruction, when 
the Volunteers were called out, and sailors were landed from the 
various men-of-war. At their approach the rioters scattered." 
Fire-arms and swords were used freely by some of the rowdies and 
"lower orders" of French residents; eight Chinese were killed on 
the spot, three more died from wounds they received, while several 
others were badly injured. Severe injuries were also inflicted by 
the mob on several foreigners, but happily among them there was 
no loss of life. "A proclamation issued the following day by the 
French Consul- General, terminated the difficulty by yielding the 
point at issue. M. Godeaux's action was severely criticised, and 
time has not altered popular opinion. The great majority of for- 
eign residents favoured the Chinese view of the question at issue 
between the guild and the Council, but every one condemned M. 
Godeaux's concession under mob pressure as poHtically bad, and 
a dangerous precedent." The matter has been referred to the 
French Minister at Peking, and the Council await his decision. 

In May also, the details of an outrage against an American 
missionary, — the Rev. H. Corbett, — were brought to light by the 
trial of the culprits at Chefoo, before the United States' Consul 
and the Taotai. The offence was committed at Chimi, a district 
city of Shantung, where Mr. Corbett was stoned, his house 
plundered, and several of the native christians severely maltreated. 
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The usual charges of kidnapping* were made by the people, when 
the local authorities were appealed to; whereupon the United 
States' Consul took the matter firmly in hand, and insisted on 
Laving the accused brought before the Taotai anti himself at 
Chefoo. The rioters were identified and convicted, and sentenced 
to severe punishment. The people of the town were ordered to 
replace' the property stolen or destroyed, or else to pay for its value 
in full: they were further ordered to enter into a bond for Mr. 
Corbett's personal safety while in that district, and this satisfactory 
settlement of the case was concluded by the issue of a suitable 
proclamation by the Taotii. 

In July a riot, which resulted in the death of a Chinaman, 
occurred at the Lighthouse on the Shantung promontory. It 
arose in a dispute between the natives of the place and the Ningpo 
labourers employed upon the works; the former being unwilling 
to allow tlie latter to work in their neighbourhood. A foreigner 
in charge of the building, going out to enquire into the reason of 
the quarrel, was assaulted, and struck one of the assailants with 
the stock of his revolver, which, he stated, went off and killed a 
man behind him. The Chinese accused him of murder and he was 
brought for trial before the British Consul at Chefoo. As there 
was no evidence against him, he was acquitted, when the Taotai 
grew violent and declared that no one should leave the Court until 
the judgment was altered. The accused left Chefoo, but was re- 
arrested by the order of Sir Edmund Hornby and tried again, 
but was again acquitted. 

In August a piratical attack was made on the S.S. Sparh plying 
between Macao and Canton. A number of pirates went on board 
at Canton as passengers, but during the trip they suddenly rose 
and murdered all the foreigners save one, Mr. Mundy, who was 
so badly wounded tliat his recovery is surprising. A pirate-junk 
then came up and took off the murderers and a valuable portion 
of the' cargo. The Chinese Engineers managed to get the steamer 
to Macao. Subsequently some of the criminals were discovered 
and punished by death, but the greater number have escaped. 

In November an outrage was committed upon two missionaries 
at Hoo-chow, a city at the southern extremity of the Tai-hoo lake. 
They were attacked by a mob and forced to fly for* their lives, 
while their property was either carried off or destroyed. The mis- 
sionaries made their way to the Che-hsien's yamen, where they 
remained for the night. The next day they demanded that the 
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rioters should be punished and the property replaced, but the 
officials were only desirous of evading the whole matter. After 
four days of firuitless negotiations Messrs. Meadows and Douth* 
waite^ the missionaries in question, left for Shanghai and laid their 
complaint before the British Consul, who succeeded in effecting a 
satisfactory settlement. 

Very shortly after this there was a disturbance at Soochow, 
which grew into rather serious proportions, but was happily brought 
to an end by the vigorous action of one of the Mandarins. 

At Foochow, riots have occurred in connection with the erection 
of a linfe of telegraph wires between that city and Amoy. When 
war was imminent between China and Japan, the officials were 
most desirous of being brought into immediate communication 
with Amoy, the nearest port to Formosa; they therefore sanctioned 
the erection of a telegraph line by the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company; but as soon as all danger of hostilities had passed, the 
Chinese authcmties were desirous of doing away with the proposed 
line, and apparently provoked the opposition of the people to the 
scheme. ''Mobs, in tiie presence of the yamen runners, attacked 
the workmen and destroyed the property of the Telegraph Company. 
The neighbouring villagers sul^quently disclaimed, to the foreign 
superintendent, all personal hostility to the project. It remains 
to be seen what action the Danish Government will take.'* 

About the end of the year, there was a very serious uprising of 
the people in the prefecture of T'ai-chow, in the province of Cheh- 
kiang. For some time past there have been troubles of a grave 
character, occasionally rising to the magnitude of insurrection on 
the part of the people, but ttiese assumed most serious dimensions 
towards the close of the year. The taxes on land, which had been 
most oppressive before, were increased by the new Magistrate, 
The people and gentry remonstrated, but their remonstrance failed 
to effect a withdrawal of the exaction. They then memorialized 
the Prefect, but vrithout avail; whereupon they rose en massey, 
armed themselves for vengeance, and forced their way into the 
yamen with a view to kill the Magistrate, but he escaped in disguise. 
Shortly afterwards a detadiment of soldiers was sent to subdue 
the insurgents, but as these had become organized, and had in- 
cruised in niimbera to about ten thousand, the soldiers were afraid. 
On learning the vast dimensions of the insurrection the authorities 
were appaUed, and signified their desire to accede to the wishes 
of tiie people. Such was the state of thinga in that district at the 
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end of 1874; and this is only one of the countless instances in 
which the people are oppressed by the excessive taxes levied on 
them by the inexorable and greedy Mandarins. Everywhere the 
country is groaning under the burden of taxation ; industry is re- 
pressed by official exactions; the interchange of commodities is 
rendered impossible to any wide extent by reason of the multiplied 
levies made in transit; the natural growth of capital is arrested by 
official interference ; and no native^ be he ever so well behaved, 
is secure against extortion, so that it ceases to be a wonder that 
there should be great rebellions, the wonder, indeed, is, that the 
dynasty has not been long ago overthrown. The present condi* 
laon of the country has been well depicted by Mr. 6. F. Seward, 
United States' Consul-Greneral at Shanghai, in a recent despatch 
to the Secretary of State at Washington. He thus writes: — ''I 
know of no highway in the empire which is in tolerable order. I 
know of few canals which are not utterly abandoned for any pur- 
* poses of conservation or improvement. I know of no mines, of all 
those immensely rich ones possessed by the empire that are worked 
to any appreciable extent I know of no manufacturing establish- 
ments in which more tlian the members of a family are engaged. 
I see no disposition to introduce railroads and telegraphs. I find 
no adequate grappUng with popular superstitions such as those that 
precipitated the Tientsin massacre, and from time to time threaten 
the safety of foreigners at that and other points. I find petty 
officials, here and there, allowed to impose all kinds of extortions 
on trade. I find the peo{de debarred from opportunities for legi- 
timate enterprise, and actively betaking themselves to opium as a 
means of dissipating the tedium of existence. I find the directions 
in which only progress has been made, — for instance, the establish*" 
ment of arsenals and navy-yards, the employment of foreigners in 
the Customs, and the education of a few youths in western ways, 
— subject to the criticism that a lack of confidence in themselves 
and a fear of foreign arms have been the considerations which 
have led to these steps." 

Turning to matters of a more general character, we have to 
record that the Chinese Government has contracted its first foreign 
loan, and thus added a national debt to the dignities of the country. 
The amount contracted for was only Tls. 2,000,000, which was 
negotiated by the Viceroy of Fuhkien through the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, and is secured by the hypothecation of por- 
tions of the revenues of the Maritime Customs. The loan was 
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placed on the market in the form of £100 bonds, issued at £95, 
at an exchange of 5s. 7d. per tael, bearing interest at 8 per cent, 
per annum. Immediately after it was issued it rose to a sHght 
premium. 

At lioiigkong, there has been considerable agitation on the part 
of the merchants, because of a practical blockade of the port by 
the cruisers of the Hoppo of Canton. For some time past, Chinese 
gunboats have been cruising about the entrances to the harbour, 
and overhauling all native craft entering or leaving. At first this 
was done clandestinely, and repudiated by the authorities when 
complaint was made, but during the last two or three years it has 
grown into an organized system of blockade, a steam gunboat, 
officered by Europeans, being added to the fleet of native gunboats, 
so that without submitting to be overhauled and paying duties, 
Chinese traders could not enter or leave the harbour of Hongkong. 
A special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was held on the 
8rd of August, when it was decided to memoriaHze H. B. M.'s Gov- 
ernment, praying that active measures may be taken to aboUsh 
the iniquity. 

The year will be marked as the one in which the first railway 
in Cliina was actively commenced. Sufficient land was bought by 
foreigners, on which to construct a line from Shanghai to Woosung, 
and the roadway has been prepared for the laying of the rails. 
It was hoped to have completed the project by the end of the year, 
but by some means delay has arisen. It is expected, however, 
that before the close of 1875, the first railway in this country will 
be in active operation. 

Nothing has yet been done for the dredging of the Woosung 
Bar, and it has transpired that the Inspector-General of Customs 
has opposed the measure. In a memorandum to the Chinese 
Government on the subject, which has found its way into the hands 
of foreig-ners, he predicts the silting up of the river Hwang-poo, 
despite any measures which may be taken to prevent it; conse- 
quently the trade of Shanghai is doomed to extinction; Chin- 
kiang is to be the port of distribution of imports; and therefore it 
would only be a waste of money to dredge the bar, — a hopeless 
conflict with the silting process going on in the southern outlet of 
the Yangtszo. Mr. Hart having confounded the names and posi- 
tions of some of the channels and outlets of the Yangtsze, has 
fiallen into the grievous blunder of supposing that a certain navig- 
able channel is in one position which is really in another; and he 
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further imagines that the bed of the river between Woosung and 
the sea is rapidly rising; therefore he concludes that this part of 
the river is doomed, and accordingly he prophesies the closing of 
Shanghai. But as the channel, which he predicts will be the only 
available one for navigation in fifty years, has no existence; and as 
there is no evidence of the silting up of the river between Woosung 
and the sea, Mr. Hart's conclusions vanish with his premises. Yet 
the greatly needed work of dredging the Woosung bar has been 
further delayed by his most erroneous memorandum, which 
Las unhappily been treated as official by the Foreign Ministers 
at Peking, and forwarded by them to their respective Govern- 
ments, without affording the merchants and engineers of Shanghai 
an opportunity of discussing it, or of exposing the blunders and 
repelling the inferences it contains. 

It is some satisfaction to note that the native press is beginning 
to make its power felt. Several intances of this have come to the 
knowledge of foreigners during the year; — notably the case of tha 
Chinese merchants who printed in the Shun-pao a petition to tlie 
Taotai against the extravagant lekin tax. The merchants took 
this form of action expressly with a view of supporting their po- 
sition by an appeal to public opinion, and it is worthy of mention 
as the beginning of a new era, by bringing the public press to 
oppose the exactions and tyranny of officials. 

A Polytechnic Institution and Reading Room for the Chinese 
has been discussed in Shanghai for the past two or three years, 
but is now in a fair way of becoming an accomplished fact. Large 
sums of money have been subscribed, and a suitable site has been 
secured for the erection of such buildings as are required by the 
Institution, which aims not only to place a good library vnthin 
the reach of all who would be glad to avail themselves of it, but 
also to exhibit such instruments and machinery as may serve to 
illustrate the sciences and arts of western lands. It is also con- 
templated to deliver lectures on scientific and other subjects, in the 
Institution, when arrangements are completed. 

Our local branch of the Asiatic Society is able to report that its 
Museum has been started, and promises very speedily to become 
the repository of a most valuable collection of specimens of the 
Natural History of the North of China, and also of many objects 
illustrative of the arts, products and manufactures of the country j 
as well as of other objects of interest and worth. 
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The coasts of China were visited by severe storms during the 
year. A typhoon which passed over Canton, Hongkong* and 
Macao, September 22nd-23rd, was specially disastrous, it being 
the most fatal to life and damaging to property which has been 
known in those districts. Canton suffered least of the three ports, 
although the force of the typhoon was severely felt there, sinking 
many of the junks and also the Chinese gunboat on the station. 
The scene at Hongkong and Macao was indescribable. The morn- 
ing after the storm revealed sights of desolation unparalleled from 
such a cause ; both towns presented the appearance of having been 
besieged. The harbours were strewn with wreck, and the bodies 
of the dead lined the shores. From the official Reports on the 
damage and loss of hfe we learn that at Hongkong, " eight hundred 
and thirteen deaths were registered as resulting from the typhoon. 
Of these seven hundred and ninety-six were Chinese, the remaining 
seventeen were Europeans;" but the Registrar-General estimates 
that " the actual loss of life was thrice the number recorded. Be- 
sides the stranding of a great many steamers and ships, two steamers 
were sunk, eight ships lost, two hundred and thirty-seven junks and 
sampans stranded, — the number sunk cannot be imagined, — besides 
great damage to telegraph posts, lamps, trees and personal property." 
The Surveyor-GeneraPs Report states, that "two hundred and 
seventy-three houses were totally destroyed, seven hundred and 
forty partially destroyed and requiring to be pulled down — total 
one thousand and thirteen. The number of houses unroofed or 
otherwise dapaaged, was not ascertained but it was roughly esti- 
mated that only four per cent, of the houses of Victoria escaped. 
In other words from four to six thousand dweUings may be said 
to have suffered more or less." The huge imposing gaol on Stone- 
cutter's Island was a heap of ruins; all the stone jetties and 
wooden piers were destroyed; and the large wharves were so in- 
jured as in each case to require almost entire re-building. "That 
the Island was not many miles distant from the focus of the cyclone 
is proved, not only by the intensity of the wind, but by a feature 
known to exist only within such a focus, namely, the abrupt inter- 
vals of calm during the height of the gale. These lulls were 
instantaneous, often lasting as long as four or live minutes, and 
alteifnating with the most violent gusts, proportionately sudden; 
the conjoint action of the two became as it were that of a battering 
ram. The lowest point, of the barometer was 28,70 at a fe^ 
minutes after 2 a.m." 
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Appalling as was the loss of life and property at Hongkong, 
these were even greater at Macao. "At midnight the inner har- 
bour began to be a scene of destruction, the junks losing their 
moorings, striking each other, and being smashed to pieces. A 
Chinese gunboat capsized on the occasion with three Englishmen 
on board. In the town the roofs of the houses began to move and 
tiles flew about like hail. Suddenly the wind veered to the East. 
Then the sea which had been rising gradually, increased to an 
enormous wave, overleaping its usual limits, and struck in a body 
with tremendous force the whole course of the Praia Grande. 
The water rushed into the houses, the quays were destroyed, the 
large granite stones hurled about, the guns of the batteries dis- 
mounted and borne like feathers on the iniuriated waves, and junks 
were smashed against the buildings. In less than an hour the 
work of destruction was accomplished, every house was invaded 
by the water and battered down; the spray flew over Government 
house, and houses to the southern extremity of the Praia, which 
were reduced to a shapeless heap of stone and brick. The deso- 
lation of the town now reached its acm6. The crash of fistUing 
houses, the screaming of the victims, people running to and fro in 
the street pursued by the rushing water, the terrible roar of the 
wind and of the sea, all this was something awful to hear or see. 
Suddenly an ominous glare appeared in the heavens. Fires had 
broken out in different parts of the town and the flames rushed 
in horizontal streams over the largest squares, devouring the build- 
ings that stood even at great distances in their direction. On this 
occasion the loss of life was fearful. People had only to choose 
their death by water, fire, or the shock of falling buildings, but 
death was everywhere. Many persons who were hidden in the 
furthest recesses of their houses found themselves suddenly in- 
volved by the flames and perished miserably. At last daylight 
dawned on this tremendous scene. Macao was not to be recognised ; 
the waves sprung like infiiriated lions on the smashed buildings 
and it seemed uncertain if the very ground had not gone down. 
The man-of-war Prindpe Dom Carlos was carried twelve (?) miles 
inland and stranded in a rice-field. The crew escaped by a miracle. 
The gunboat Camoens was also^carried inland to a great distance 
and is believed to be a hopeless wreck. The new fort was washed 
over by the sea and the new guns of 120 lbs. were carried to a 
great distance. To g^ve an idea of the extent of the loss in native 
shipping; in the Typa harbour in the beginning of the typhoon 
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there were six hundred junks, after it only fourteen were found. 
Corpses strewed the banks everywhere; wrecks were to be found 
in the most extraordinary locations. The native villag^es near 
Macao have been swept away. Typa and Colowan are no more. 
The official Reports of the Government of Macao put the loss of 
life in Heang-shan district alone at twenty thousand." 

In addition to the great loss of shipping during this and other 
typhoons on the coasts of China ^nd Japan, the year has been 
marked by the loss, in various ways, of many large steamers and 
vessels connected with the China trade. The following are the 
names of the principal steamers with the dates and locality of their 
loss. The P. M. S. S. Relief struck on a rock in the Obree channel. 
Inland Sea, Japan, January 19th; the Wan-loong overturned in 
Hongkong harbour, February 13th, when-caore than a hundred 
Chinese were drowned; the Manchu, laden with coals, from Naga- 
saki to Shanghai, foundered in a gale on the 17th March; fifty- 
four of the crew and passengers were drowned. On the 20th of 
the same month the magnificent steamer Nil, of the Messageries 
Maritimes S.S. Company's line of mail steamers, struck on a rock 
off Cape Idsu, Japan, and was lost, causing the death of one 
hundred and forty-two of the passengers and crew. In March also, 
the Sunfoo, of the New Australian Mail Line, struck on Gap Rock, 
thirty-five miles firom Hongkong, and sank. In June the Laptek 
struck on a rock near Keelung, in Formosa, and became a total 
wreck. The Canton, 1216 tons burden, laden with tea, from Foo- 
chow to London, struck on the Min Reef, outside Foochow, July 
7th, and could not be got off again. The Singapore, 1446 tons, 
belonging to the same Company as the Canton, went ashore on 
the coast of Cape Guardafiii, on the 19th of July, when on a 
voyage from Shanghai to London with a cargo of tea; sixteen lives 
were lost with the ship. The Chman, a new steamer for the 
Shanghai Steam Navigation Co. was wrecked at Ardrossan during 
a gale, on the 20th October; the Captain and seventeen of the 
crew were drowned. The P. M. S. S. Japan, 4351 tons, with 
mails, general cargo and ^$[400,000 treasure, was burned off Breaker 
Point on the 17th December; thfe loss of life is estimated to have 
been four hundred. Two or three days later the Mongol of London, 
1463 tons, struck on a rock near the Nine-pins, at the entrance 
to. Hongkong harbour, and sank; seventeen of the crew were 
drowned. 
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Among the sailing ships lost during the year we find the names 
of the following :— The British schooner Gty of ^/iagara, which 
foundered near Nagasaki^ March 20th ; the German barque Chance 
from Newcastle, n.s.w., to Hongkong with coals, which struck on 
the Vele Rete rock, off Formosa 5 the British barque Caroline 
HutchingSj wrecked just outside of Takao, Formosa, August 1st; 
the British barque Argonaut, from Swansea to Yokohama with 
patent-fuel, abandoned on 1st October, 50 miles E. of the South 
end of Formosa; the Spanish ship Seima de los AngeUs £o\mdeTed 
between Singapore and Hongkong; the 8t. FranqoU, sunk in 
Shanghai harbour by the S. S. Cawdor Castle; the lAicerne, which 
struck on the Ariadne rock, at the mouth of the Yangtsze, was 
stranded on the 27th October, and had to be abandoned; the British 
barque Jane, capsized in a gale, November 13th, between the 
Pratas and the S.W. end of Formosa; the barque George Wash- 
ington was burned in Shanghai harbour, November 20th; the 
Siamese barque Contest sank off the Shantung Promontory, No- 
vember 23rd; and the Hoi^aUo was burned in Shanghai harbour 
on the 16th December. 

. The only undertaking of geographical interest during the year 
was the Burmo-Chinese exploring expedition, imder the command 
of Col. Horace Brown, which left Rangoon December 12th for the 
purpose of exploring the Western Bhamo route to China. The 
expedition was accompanied by Mr. C. F. R. Allen and Mr. Ney 
Elias, the latter holds the gold medal of the Geographical Society 
for his explorations in China. In pursuance of the same object 
Mr. A. R. Margary, of the British Consular Service in China, left 
Shanghai at an earlier date, to join the expedition on the Burman 
frontier, travelling on the Yangtsze and across country to Momein, 
where he hoped to meet Col. Brown, and conduct the expedition 
to Shanghai. The Chinese Government has hitherto uniformly 
obstructed the admission of Europeans into the empire from the 
western frontier; and in this policy the king of Burmah has shared, 
Sladen's expedition in 1869 was completely frustrated by the com- 
bined efforts of these exclusive Governments. It remains to have 
to record the success or fiulure of this new endeavour to open up 
a trade route between India, Burmah and Western China. 
. The Transit of Venus across the Sun's disc on the 8th-9th of 
December was an event long looked forward to by Astronomers. 
Its great importance to the interests of science led the Russian 
Government and the several Governments of the West, to co- 
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operate in sending expeditions to all the most desirable places for 
observing the phenomenon. Japan, the North of China, and Si- 
beria were among the favourable places for locating stations in the 
northern hemisphere ; and expeditions were sent to these countries 
by the United States, Mexico, France, Germany and Russia. 
Three parties were stationed in Japan, viz : — one at Yokohama, — a 
Mexican ; two at Nagasaki, — an American, under Professor David- 
son, Superintendent of the Pacific section of the United States' 
Coast Survey, — and a French, under Professor Janssen, of the 
Paris Observatory. The French expedition in Japan had also a 
branch at Hi(^o. In China, at Chefoo was a German party, under 
Dr. Adolf, and Dr. Valentiner of the Leyden Observatory, whose 
services were offered by the Dutch to the German Government; 
at Peking two parties were located, — a French under Mons. G. 
Fleuriais, Hydrographer to the French Navy,— and an American^ 
under Professor James C. Watson, of the University of Michigan, 
U.S. To the latter party was attached Professor Charles A. Young, 
of Dartmouth College, U.S., the distinguished speetroscopis^ 
well known for his discoveries in relation to the physical constitu- 
tion of the sun. At Yladivostock there was an American party, 
under Professor Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observatory, Washington, 
— as well as a Russian party. The Russian Government had a 
series of stations stretching from Yladivostock right across Siberia. 
It would have been very remarkable had the atmospheric con* 
ditions at all these stations been wholly favourable, yet the success 
has been fully as great as expected. At Yokohama the transit 
was observed under the best possible conditions, so that the Mexi- 
can expedition met with complete success. At Hiogo also the day 
was bright and the sky clear, so that the observations were suc- 
cessfully made at that station. At Nagasaki, the sky was overcast 
with clouds, but these happily broke, affording a slight interv^ 
of sunshine just at the time of the first and second contacts, which 
were observed with all the precision expected. Professor Davidson 
also was enabled to obtain excellent micrometric measurements of 
cusp and distances of limbs, etc. Nothwithstanding the general 
cloudiness of the day the intervals of brightness enabled the ob- 
servers to take a number of very good photographs, and considering 
the unpropitious weather both expeditions were fairly successful 
At Chefoo, the Astronomers were favoured with a beauti&l day 
for their observations, so that they met with complete success. 
In connection with their observation of the transit, the party also 
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measured the difference of longitude between their station at 
Chefoo and the station of the American party at KagasaJ^i, by 
means of chronometric expeditions between the two places carried 
on by a German man-of-war commissioned for the purpose. At 
Peking, the observations were successfully made at the French and 
American observatories^ although the sun was at intervals obscured. 
The four important periods of contact were accurately observed, 
and a great many photographs were taken, but the spectroscopic 
observations of Professor Young, from which much was hoped^ 
were so &r interfered with by the clouds as to be useless. WhUe 
at Peking, Professor Watson discovered a new asteroid, making a 
total of twenty discovered by himself. At Vladivostock, the day 
was cloudy, but at the time of the first and second contact^the 
field was clear and the results perfectly satisfactory. At the time 
of the third contact a cloud intervened and the observation was 
lost. Very complete arrangements had been made at Shanghai by 
Dr. L. S. Little and E. C. Taintor, Esq. fw observing the transit 
and securing photographs of it, but unhappily the sky was obscured 
by clouds which prevented the planet from being seen, except for 
a very few seconds two or three times near noon. 

In the autumn of the year an Observatory was added to the 
Boman Catholic Institutions at Si-ka-wei, which promises to render 
important contributions to Meteorological, and very soon to Astro* 
nomical science. 

Turning to Japan, we have to record, as the chief incident in 
Japanese relations with other countries, the Formosan trouble, 
which almost resulted in war with China. A sketch of this has 
already been given so we need not here recapitulate the eircum* 
stances. There is very little doubt that the internal afiBurs of Japan 
made it expedient for her to send an armed force to Formosa. 
The country in the early part of the year was in a condition of the 
greatest excitement. '^ When the great Daimios surrendered their 
feudal power into the hands of the Mikado and retired to the posi* 
tion of private nobles, the Government charged itself with annuities 
to them, and pensions to the Samourai, who had hitherto been 
depending on their lords. The estimated amount of these pensicms 
for 1873 was ^12,613,816, and the Government lately conceived 
a scheme for ridding the State of this enormous liabiUty by capi- 
talising the annuities and by paying them off with money raised 
by loan in Europe. The proposed terms were, that hereditary 
incomes should be extinguished by the payment of six years, and 
life incomes by the payment of four years, of their annual amounts" 
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It is no wonder that such a proposal should have aroused the 
strongest feelings of antagonism to the Government, which fotmd 
expression in a most formidable rising in the provinces of Hizen 
and Chikuzen. Besides, the people were enraged at the Govern- 
ment on account of the attitude it assumed towards Corea. Sub- 
sequent to the repulse of the French and Americans the Coreans 
reAised to acknowledge their tributariship to Japan, and expressed 
their decision in insolent terms. This begait a strong desire for 
war with Corea. The inhabitants of Kiushiu were foremost in the 
desire to punish the Coreans hr their insolence. Soyeshima, a 
Samourai of Hizen, the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, resigned 
because the Government would not declare war. Other officers 
resigned important posts for the same reason. Added to these 
grievances was the irritation consequent upon the great changes 
which had everywhere been made, and the incessant interference 
with the habits and customs of the people, so that it was no wonder 
they rose in revolt. The insurrection was, however, very speedily- 
subdued. The tidings being at once conveyed to Yeddo by tele- 
graph, troops were immediately dispatched to the disaffected pro- 
vinces, and soon succeeded in restoring quietness and peace. It 
is not surprising that the Government, knowing the warlike 
feeUng which existed, should have given way to the desire to 
avenge the shipwrecked Loochooans, and entertained the project 
of colonising the eastern half of Formosa. This afforded an outlet 
for the general excitement; and the success which followed the firm- 
ness of spirit displayed towards China did very much to elevate the 
Goyernment in the eyes of the people, and soften the feeUngs of 
dislike cherished by the Samourai. Now that quietness has been 
restored the Government is gaining strength and solidity. To 
conclude in the words of the North- China Herald: — "There seems 
no doubt that much of the disaffection which existed in the empire 
at the time of the Saga outbreak, has since disappeared, and it 
may be hoped that the existing uneasiness will gradually subside 
as things shake into their new places. The changes which have 
been effected in Japan in so short a time are sufficiently astounding. 
To expect that all ikese should happen without causing uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction would be to expect preternatural wisdom in 
the rulers and preternatural resignation in the governed. There 
is ample room for hope that with patience on both sides, existing 
evils will be remedied, and scope given to the new institutions 
which have been so suddenly adopted. That the changes have 
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been too rapid few. will question. That many, of the changes have 
been unwise, savouring rather of imitation than emulation admits of 
equally httle doubt. What has surprised foreigners is, that those 
changes have been so tacitly acquiesced in by the people. But 
this very acquiescence gives assurance that a nation which had 
worked out a high civilization of its own will eventually adapt itself 
intelligently to the new order which it is now endeavouring to 
copy. Progress has been made in the construction of railways 
and in extending the means of education. A desire for repre- 
sentative institutions seems to be gathering strength, and is Hkely 
soon to find expression. The attempts which have been previously 
made in this direction failed; and it was hardly Hkely that a Model 
Parliamentary Government could be suddenly established in the 
place of a strong feudal system. It took centuries in Europe to 
effect the change; that Japan should experience difficulty in trying 
to make the change in a decade is scarcely surprising." 

Before concluding our review, it may not be out of place briefly 
to refer to the great changes which have been made in the king- 
dom of Corea. Sources of accurate information are very limited 
and such information as is accessible, is of a hearsay rather than 
documentary character. There is no doubt, however, that there 
has been a revolution in the country, begun in November 1873, 
which has resulted in the overthrow of the Regent, and the as- 
sumption of power by the King — a young man about eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, the son of a prince named Ni, and son only 
by adoption of the widowed Queen,- who was left childless. The 
father of this young King elect, soon succeeded in wresting the 
Regency from the Queen whose right it was, and from 1864 has 
ruled over the country as he willed. His energy and tact in suc- 
cessfully resisting the eflbrts of the French and American expedi- 
tions only increased the fear with which the people regarded him, 
and gave him occasion to tyrannize over them, which he did, mainly 
by all kinds of oppressive taxation, the arbitrary appointment to 
office and dignity, and the arrogation to himself of the power of 
life and death. It was in the exercise of the last named that he 
caused the Christian converts to be ruthlessly massacred. After 
the oppression and tyranny of the Regent had become wholly un- 
bearable a plan was devised, and successfully carried out, by which 
he was deposed and the young king enthroned. It is stated, how- 
ever, that a relation of his wife and also a nephew of his mother 
have arrogated to themselves the Government; that they sell as 
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tihej please public ofiSces and dignities; and distribute literary de- 
grees as they think fit All hopes of progress and of the opening 
up of the country, as the outcome of the revolution have proved 
futile, and the last state of the country is as bad as, if not worse 
than the first. 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO THE ARTICLES PRINTED IN THE 

JOURNAL OF THE NORTH-CHINA BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE SOCIETY 

TO THE 318T OF DECEMBER, 1874, 



I.— JUEISPRUDENCE. 

i 1. On the Banishment of Criminals in China, by D. J. 
Macgowan, m.d. Read, September 21st, 1858. No. Ill, 
Art. Ill, p. 293. 

ii 2. Traces of the Judicium JDei, or Ordeal in Chinese Law. 
Contributed by W. G. Stronach, Esq. N. S. No. II, 
December, 1865, p. 176. 

II.— ARTS AND SCIENCES, 

A — Physics. 

iii 1. On Cyclones, or the Law of Stonns. A Paper by Sir F. 
W. Nicolson, Bart., Capt. of H. M. S. Pique. Read, Oc- 
tober 16th, 1857. No. I, Art. II, p. 17. 

iy 2. Memorandum on the present state of some of the Magnetic 
Elements in China and places adjacent, by Capt. C. F. A. 
Shadwell, c.b., H. M. S. Highflyer. Read, January 18th, 
1859. No. II, May, 1859, Art. VII, p. 222. 

▼ 3. Supplemental Memorandum on the present state of the 
Magnetic Elements in China and places adjacent, beinff 
observations made during the year 1859, by Capt. Shadweu, 
R.N., C.B. late of H. M. S. Highflyer. Vol. II, No. I, 
September, 1860, Art. VII, p. 95. 

vi 4. Thermometrical observations taken during a passage from 
Nagasaki to Shanghai, by Capt. J. Fedorovitch, of the 
Russian Steam-ship Strehk. No. II, May, 18$9, Art. X, 
p. 247. 
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vii 6, Winds and Weather at Chefoo, during seven months of 

^ the year 1859, hy Mr. J. H. Hendry, Chief officer of the 

Swallow. Vol. II, No. I, September, 1860, Art. IX, p. 97. 

▼iii 6. On the Cosmical Phenomena observed in the neighbour- 
hood of Shanghai, during the past thirteen centuries, by 
D. J. Macgowan, Esq., m.d. Head, December 23rd, 1858. 
Vol. II, No. I, September, 1860, Art. Ill, p 45. 

ix 7. Notes on some of the physical causes which modify cli- 
mate, by James Henderson, m.d. Read, May 21st, 1861. 
N. S. No. 1, December, 1864, Art. II, p. 142. 

X 8. Barometric and Thermometric Observations taken during 
the month of September 1864, with a view to determining 
the height of the Lew Shan, by Messrs. Hollingworth and 
Piry of H. I. M.'s Customs, Kiukiang. N. S. No. I, De- 
cember, 1864, p. 143. 

xi 9. Notes on the opinions of the Chinese with regard to 
eclipses, by A. Wylie. Read, October 13th, 1866. N. S. 
No. Ill, December, 1866, Art. IVa, p. 71. 

xii 10. Eclipses recorded in Chinese works, by A. Wylie. N. 
S. No. IV, December, 1867, Art. VII, p. 87. 

xiii 11. Meteorological Observations for 1872. N. S. No. VII, 
1871 & 1872, p. 251. 

B — Natural History. 

(Vide also Fobmosa and Jafjjx.) 

xiv 1. The small Chinese Lark, by Robert Swinhoe, Esq. Read, 
July 19th, 1859. No. Ill, December, 1859, Art. II, p. 287. 

XV 2. On some wild Silkworms of China, by D. B. McCartee, 
A.M., M.D. Read, April 13th, 1866. N. S. No. Ill, De- 
cember, 1866, Art. V, p. 75. 

xvi 8, Entomology of Shanghai, by W. B. Pryer, Esq. N. S. 
No. IV, December, 1867, Art. V, p. 74. 

xvii 4. Chinese notions about Pigeons and Doves, by T. Watters, 
Esq. N. S. No. IV, December, 1867, Art. XI, p. 225. 
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xviii 6. Quelques renseignements stir I'bistoire naturelle de la 
Chine Septentrionale et Occidentale, par le Pdre Armand 

David, Missionnaire Lazariste. Lettre k M. k Shang** 

hai, P^kin, 12 Aoiit, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 
1872, Art. X, p. 205. 

C^— Botany. 

xix 1. Cotton in China, by D. B. Robertson. Read, July 19th, 
1859. No. Ill, Art. IV, p. 302. 

XX 2. Sorgo, or Northern Chinese Sugar-Cane, by Vamum D. 
CoUins. N. S. No. II, December, 1865, Art. V, p. 85. 

xxi 3. Respecting China Grass, by Robert Jarvie, Esq. N. S. 
No. II, December, 1865, p. 171. 

xxii 4. Carte Agricoleg^n^raledeTEmpireChinois. — Texte Pre- 
face, L^gende et Repertoire, par Monsieur G. Eug. Simon, 
Consul de France k Ningpo. N. S. No. IV, December, 
1867, Art. X, p. 209. 

D — Geology. 

xxiii 1. A Sketch of the Geology of a Portion of Quang-tung 
Province, by Thos. W. Kingsmill. N. S, No. II, Decem- 
ber, 1865, Art. II, duplicate p. 1. 

xxiv 2. Notes on the Geology of the Great Plain, by Dr. Lam- 
prey, Surgeon H. M.'s 67th Regt. N. S. No. II, Decem- 
ber, 1865, Art. I, p. 1. 

XXV 3. Notes on some outlying CoaUfields in the south-eastern 
Provinces of China, by Thos. W. KingsmilL Read, No- 
vember 13th, 1866. N. S. No. Ill, December, 1866, Art. 
VII, p. 94. 

xxvi 4. Notes on the Productions, chiefly mineral, of Shan-tung, 
by the Rev. A. Williamson. N. S. No. IV, December, 
1867, p. 64. 

xxvii 5. The Bituminous Coal Mines west of Peking, by Rev. 
Jogeph Edkins. N. S. No. IV, December, 1867, Art XII, 
p. 243. 
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xxrin 6. Some remarics on recent Elevations in China andJapao, 
by Albert S. Bickmore^ Esq. Read, November 6th, 1867, 
N. 8. No. V, December, 1868, Art. IV, p. 58. 

xziz 7. Note snr quelqnes nnes des rechercbes que Ton pourrait 
faire en Chine et au Japon, au point de vne de la G^ologie 
et de la Pal^ntologie, par Monsieur 6. Eng. Simon. N. 
S. No. V, December, 1868, p. 85. 

Jr— Music, 

XXX 1. On the Musical Notation of the Chinese, by the Rev. E, 
W. Syle, A.M. Read, February 16th, 1858. No. II, May, 
1859, Art. IV, p. 176. 

xxxi 2. Notions of the Ancient Chinese respecting Music. A 
complete translation of the ToJt-ki/i, or Memorial of Music, 
according to the Imperial Edition, by Dr. B. Jenkins. 
Read, June 9th, 1868. N. S. No. V, December, 1868, 
Art. Ill, p. 30. 

xxxii 3. Chinese Lyrics, by George Carter Stent. Read, June 
5th, 1871. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, Art. IV, p. 93. 

xxxiii 4. Short Notes on Chinese Instruments of Music, by N. B. 
Dennys. Read, October 2l8t, 1873. N. S. No. VIII, 
1873, Art. VII, p. 93. 

-P— Medicine and Chemistry. 



xxxiv 1. The Medicine and Medical Practice of the Chinese, by 
James Henderson, m.d., f.r.cs.e. N. S. No. I, Decem- 
ber, 1864, Art. V, p. 21. 

XXXV 2. Chinese Chemical Manufactures, by F. Porter Smith, 
M.B. Read, January 25th, 1871. N. S. No. VI, 1869 
& 1.870, Art. IX, p. 139. 

xxxvi 3. Notes on Chinese Toxicology, No. 1 — Arsenic, by D. J. 
Macgowan, m.d. Read, December 14th, 1874. N. S. 
No. IX, 1874, Art. VI, p. 173. 
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6^-— ChB88. 

xxxvii 1. A sbort sketch of the Chinese Qame of Obese, called 
JTAV, also called Seang-hKej to distinguish it from Wei-kKe 
another game played by the Chinese, by H. G. Holling- 
worth. Read, October 13th, 1866. N. S. No. Ill, De- 
cember, 1866, Art. VIII, p. 107. 

xxzviii 2. The Chinese Game of Chess as compared with that 
practised by Western Nations, by K. Himly, Esq. N. S, 
No. VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. VI, p. 105. 

III.— HISTORY. 

A — Gboorapbt. 

zxxix 1. Sailing Directions for the Yang-tsze kiang, from "V^oo- 
sung to Hankow, by Captain John Ward, r.n., H. M. S. 
Actceon. No. II, May, 1859, Art. IX, p. 231. 

xl 2. On the Ancient Mouths of the Yangts! kiang, by the 
Rev. J. Edkins. Read, March 18th, 1860. Vol. II, No. 
I, September, 1860, Art. IV, p. 77. 

xli 3. The Sea-board of Russian Manchuria, by J. M, Canny, 
Esq. Read, September 5th and November 29th, 1864. 
N. S. No. I, December, 1864, Art. VI, p. 70. 

xKi 4. Extracts from a Report upon the present condition of the 
Seawall at the head of Hang- chow bay, by Major Edwards, 
R.E. Read, August 5tb, 1864. N* S. No. I, December, 
1864, p. 136. 

xliii 5. Report on the appearance of the Rugged Islands, by 
Edwards Wilds, Esq. Master commanding H. M.'s Sur- 
veying Ship Swallow, Read, August 6th, 1864. N. S. 
No. I, December, 1864, p. 139. 

xliv 6. Notes on a Portion of the old bed of the Yellow River 
and the water supply of the Grand Canal, by Ney Elias, 
F.R.G.S, N. S. No. IV, December, 1867, Art. VI, p. 80. 

xlv 7. Notes on the North of China,— its Productions and Com- 
munications, by the Rev. A. Williamson, Read, March 
13di and April 18th, 1867. N. S. No. IV, December, 
1867, Art. Ill, p. 33. 
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xlvi 8. Report of an exploration of the new course of the Yellow 
River, by Ney Elias, Jr., F.R.a.s. N. S. No. V, December, 
1868, Art IX, p. 259. 

B — ^Travels. 

xlvii 1 . Narrative of an overland trip, through Hunan, from Can- 
ton to Hankow, by Dr. W. Dickson. Read, August 20th, 
1861. N. S. No. I, December, 1864, Art. Ill, p. 159. 

xlviii 2. The Overland Journey from St. Petersburg to Pekin, 
by A. Wylie. N. S. No. I, December, 1864, Art. IV, 
p.l. 

xlix 8. A Visit to the Agricultural Mongols, by the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. N. S. No. II, December, 1865, Art. A I, p. 99. 

1 4. Notes of a Journey from Peking to Chefoo vi^ Grand 
Canal, Yen-chow foo, etc., by Rev. A. Williamson. Read, 
March 1:3th and April 16th, 1866. N. S. No. Ill, De- 
cember, 1866, Art. I, p. 1. 

li 5. Account of an Overland Journey from Peking to Shang- 
hai, made in February and March 1866, by Rev. W. A. P. 
Martin, d.d. N. S. No. Ill, December, 1866, Art. II, 
p. 26. 

lii 6. Sketch of a Journey from Canton to Hankow through 
the Provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Hunan, with 
geological notes, by Albert S. Bickmore, a.m. Read, 
February 17th, 1867. N. S. No. IV, December, 1867, 
Art. I, p. 1. 

liii 7. Itinerary of a Journey through the Provinces of Hoo-pih, 
Sze-chuen and Shen-se, by A. Wylie. N. S. No. V, Decem- 
ber, 1868, Art. VIII, p. 153. 

liv 8. Notes on the Shantung Province, being a Journey from 
Chefoo to Tsiu hsien, the city of Mencius, by John Mark- 
ham, Esquire, H. B. M.'s Consul, Chefoo. ^N. S, No. 
VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. I, p. 1. 

Iv 9. Brief Account of the French Expedition of 1866 into 
Indo-China, bv S. A, Viguier. Read, June 2nd, 1873. 
N. S. No. VIII, 1873, Art. V, p. 67. 
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Ivi 10. A Visit to the City of Confucius, by the Rev. J. Edkins, 
B.A. Read, June 2nd, 1873. N. S. No. VIII, 1873, Art. 
VI, p. 79. 

C— History and Biography. 

Ivii 1, Notices of the Character and Writings of Meh tsl; by 
the Rev. J. Edkins, b.a. Read, January 19th, 1858. No. 

II, May, 1859, Art. II, p. 165. 

Iviii 2. Narrative of the American Embassy to Peking, by S. 
Wells Wilhams, ll.d. Read, October 25th, 1859. No. 

III, Art. VI, p. 315. 

lix 8. A Sketch of the Life of Confiicius, by the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Vol. II, No. I, September, 1860, Art. I, p. 1. 

Ix 4. Chinese Chronological Tables, by Wm. Fredk. Mayers. 
N. S. No. IV, December, 1867, Art. VIII, p. 159. 

Ixi 5. Notices of Lok Ping-cheung, late Governor-General of 
Sze-chuen, by Rev. C. F. Preston. Read, November 18th, 
1868. N. S. No. V, December, 1868, Art. V, p. 67. 

Ixii 6. The Life and Works of Han Yu or Han W^n-kung, by 
T. Watters. Read, April 17th, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 
1871 & 1872, Art. VII, p. 165. 

Ixiii 7. Recollections of China prior to 1840, by S. Wells Willi- 
ams, LL.D. Delivered, January 13th, 1873. N. S. No. 
VIII, 1873, Art. I, p. 1. 

Ixiv 8. Extracts from the History of Shanghai, by the Rev. C. 
Schmidt. Read, March 26th, 1873. N. S. No. VIII, 

1873, Art. Ill, p. 31. 

Ixv 9. Narrative of Recent Events in Tong-ldng, by Henri 
Cordier. Read, December 14th, 1874. N. S. No. IX, 

1874, Art. V, p. 115. 

D — Mythology, Legends, Foli^-Lobb. 

Levi 1. A Sketch of the Tauist Mythology in its modem fbnn; 
bv the Rev. Joseph Edkins, Read, May 17th, 1859. No. 
Ill, Art. V, p. 309. 
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IzTii 2. On W^-ch'ang, the God of Literature^ his History and 
Worship, by Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq. of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Service in China. N. S. No. VI, 1869 
& 1870, Art. II, p. 31. 

kviii 3. The Fabulous Source of the Hoang'-ho, by Rev. E. J. 
Eitel. N. S. No. VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. Ill, p. 45. 

hdx 4. The Mythical Origin of the Chow or Djow Dynasty, as 
set forth in the Shoo-king, by Thos. W. Kingsmill. Read, 
February 7th, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, Art. 

V, p. 137. 

but 5. Chinese Legends, by 6. C. Stent. Read, June 12th, 

1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, Art. VIII, p. 183. 

had 6. The Legend of WSn Wang, Founder of the Dynasty of 
the Chows in China, by Thos. W. Kingsmill. Read, March 
26th, 1873. N. S. No. VIII, 1873, Art. II, p. 23. 

kxii 7. Chinese Fox-Myths, by T. Watters. Read, April 18th, 

1873. N. S. No. VIII, 1873, Art. IV, p. 45. 

Izziii 8. Legends of tbe Ancient MazdayaQnian Prophets, and 
the Story of Zoroaster, by H. D. Camajee. Read, May 
20th, 1874. N. S. No. IX, 1874, Art. II, p. 25. 

-Er— Antiquities. 

Ixxiv 1. Coins of the Ta-Ts'ing or present Dynasty of China, by 
A. Wylie. Laid before the Society, November 17th, 1867. 
No. I, Art. Ill, p. 44. 

IzzT S. Remarks on some impressions from a Lapidary Inscrip 
tion at Keu-yung-kwan, on the Great Wall near Peking, 
by A. Wylie. Fac-similes exhibited. May 6th, 1864. N. 
S. No. I, December, 1864, p. 133. 

Ixxn 8. Translation of Inscription on Tablet at Hang-diow, re- 
cording the changing the T'ien- Au Tang (Roman Catholic 
Church) into the T'ien-hao kung, by Chistopher T. Gard- 
ner, Esq. H. B. M.'s Consular Service. N. S. No. IV, 
December, 1867, Art. II, p. 21. 

bam 4. TheTaWetof Yli,by W.H.Medhnr8t,Esq.H.B.M,'8 
Consul at Haakow. N. S. No. V, December, 1868, Art. 

VI, p. 78. 
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Ixxviii 6. On the Introduction and Use of Gunpowder and Fire- 
arms among the Chinese, with notes on some ancient En- 
gines of Warfare, and Illustrations, by W. F. Mayers, Esq. 
F.R.A.S., F.R.G.8., <fec. of H. B. M. Consular Service, China. 
Read, May 18th, 1869. N. S. No. VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. 

V, p. 73. 

Ixxix 6. Translation of the Inscription upon a Stone Tablet com- 
memorating the repairs upon the Ch'eng hwang Miau or 
Temple of the Tutelary Deity of the City (in the hand- 
writing of Ch^n Pan-kiau, Magistrate of the city and district 
at Wei Hien [District of Wei] in the department of Lai-ch6u, 
in the Province of Shantung, a.d. 1752), by D. B. Mc- 
Cartee, a.m., m.d. Read, April 11th, 1871. N. S. No. 

VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. XI, p. 173. 

Ixxx 7. The Stone Drums of the Chou Dynasty, by S. W. 
Bushell, B. sc, M.D. Read, November 18th, 1873. N. 
S. No. VIII, 1873, Art. VIII, p. 133. 

Ixxxi 8. Notes on Col. Yule's edition of Marce Polo's Quinsay, 
by the Rev. G. E. Moule. Read, June 2nd, 1873. N. S. 
No. IX, 1874, Art. I, p. 1. 

IV.— APPENDIX. 

A — Manners, Customs, &c. of the Chinese. 

Ixxxii 1 . Notes on the Funeral Rites performed at the Obsequies 
of Takee, contributed by the Rev. Chas. H. Butcher. N. 
S. No. II, December 1865, p. 173. 

Ixxxiii 2. Remarks, by R. A. Jamieson, Esq., made upon exhibit- 
ing a To-lo pall to the Society. N. S. No. II, December, 
1865, p. 178. 

Ixxxi V 3. Note sur les petites Soci^t^s d'argent en Chine, par 
Mr. G. Eug. Simon. N. S. No. V, December, 1868, Art. 
I, p. 1. 

Ixxxv 4. Sur les Institutions de Credit en Chine, par Monsr. G. 
Eug. Simon, Consul de France k Fou-tcheou. N. S. No. 
VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. IV, p. 63. 
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Ixxxvi 5. Notes on the Provincial examination of Chekiang of 
1870, with a version of one of the essays, by Rev. G. E. 
Moule, of the Church Missionary Society. Head, Decem- 
ber 16th, 1870. N. S. No. VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. VIII, 
p. 129. 

Ixxxvii 6. Chinese Use of Shad in Consumption and Iodine 
Plants in Scrofiila, by D. J. Macgowan, Esq., m.d. Read, 
June 12th, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, Art. XI, 
p. 236. 

Ixxxviii 7. On the "Mutton Wine" of the Mongols and Ana- 
logous preparations of the Chinese, by Dr. Macgowan. 
Read, March 23rd, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, 
Art. XII, p. 237. 

B — MlAU-TSZE. 

Ixxxix 1. Sketches of the Miau-tsze, translated for the Society, 
by Rev. E. C. Bridgman, d.d. with Notes by the Trans- 
lator. No. Ill, December, 1869, Art. I, p. 257. 

xc 2. Note on the Chihkiang Miautsz', by D. J. Macgowan, 
M.D. N. S. No. VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. VII, p. 123. 

C^—FORMOSA. 

xci 1. Narrative of a visit to the Island of Formosa, by Robert 
Swinhoe, Esq., of H. B. M.'s Consulate, Amoy. Read, 
July 20th, 1858. No. II, May, 1859, Art. I, p. 145. 

xcii 2. Notes on some new species of Birds found in the Island 
of Formosa, by R. Swinhoe, Esq. (Supplementary to Art. I, 
p. 145). No. II, May, 1859, Art. VIII, p. 225. 

xciii 3. NeaU'Show, Birds and Beasts (of Formosa), from the 
18th chapter of the revised edition of the Tai-wan-foo-che, 
Statistics of Taiwan, translated by Robert Swinhoe, Esq. 
H. B. M. Consul at Taiwan, with critical notes and 
observations. N. S. No. II, December, 1865, Art. Ill, 
p. 39. 

xciv 4. The Aborigines of Northern Formosa, by E. C. Tain tor, 
A.M., F.R.G.S. Read, June 18th, 1874. N. S. No. IX, 
1874, Art. Ill, p. 53. 
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D — Hainan. 

xcv 1. A Historical and Statistical Sketch of the Island of 
Hainan, by Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq. f.r.g.s. &c. H. 
B. M.'s Acting Consul at Chefoo. Read, October 13th, 
1871. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, Art. I, p. 1. 

xcvi 2. The Aborigines of Hainan, by Robert Swinhoe, f.r.g.s., 
F.Z.S., &c. H. B. M. Consul at Ningpo. Read, March 
25th, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, Art.II, p. 26. 

xcvii 8. Narrative of an exploring visit to Hainan, by Robert 
Swinhoe, Esq. f.r.g.s., f.z.s., H. B. M. Consul at Ningpo. 
Read, May 13th, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, Art. 
Ill, p. 41. 

E^ — Lewchew. 

xcviii 1. Political Intercourse between China and Lewchew, by 
S. Wells Williams, ll.d. Read, October 13th, 1866. N. 
S. No. Ill, December 1866, Art. VI, p. 81. 

xcix 2. Journal of a Mission to Lewchew in 1801. 

Shi Liu'kiu ki, Journal of an Envoy to Lewchew, published by 
Li Ting-ynen, the Envoy, in 1803. One vol. in 6 sec, pp. 290. 
By S. Wells Williams, Esq., ll.d. Read, February 27th, 
1871. N. S. No. VI, 1869 & 1870, Art. X, p. 149. 

J^^— Japan. 

c 1. Visit to Simoda and Hakodadi in Japan, extracted, by 
permission, from a letter from Capt. A. H. Foote, U. S. 
Ship Portsmouthy dated September 16th, 1857. Read, 
December 16th, 1867. No. I, June, 1868, Art. VI, p. 129. 

ci 2. Lecture on Japan, by S. W. Williams, ll.d., U. S. A. 
Sec. of Legation, &c., Ac. Delivered, Tuesday even- 
ing, October 26th, 1868. No. II, May, 1869, Art. V, 
p. 180. 

cii 3. On the Study of the Natural Sciences in Japan, by Dr. J. 
L. C. Pompe van Meerdervoort, m.d. Read, December 
23rd, 1868. No. II, May, 1869, Art. VI, p. 211. 

ciii 4. Meteorological Tables, from Observations made in Japan. 
No. Ill, December, 1857, Art. VII, p. 360. 
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civ 5. Dissection of a Japanese Criminal, by Dr. J. L. C. Pompe 
van Meerdervoort. Read, December 27th, 1859. Vol. II, 
No. I, September, 1860, Art. V, p. 85. 

cv 6. Notes on the Mineral Resources of Japan, etc., by Wm. 
H. Schock, Chief Engineer in the U. S. Navy. Read, Sep- 
tember 12th, 1858. Vol. II, No. I, September, 1860, Art. 
VI, p. 92. 

cvi 7. Temperature of Hakodadi, from Observations taken at the 
English Consulate, from October 1858 to September 1859, 
communicated by Charles F. A. Courtney, Surgeon. Vol. 

II, No. I, September, 1860, Art. VIII, p. 96. 

cvii 8. Notes on the City of Yedo, the Capital of Japan, by 
Rudolph Lindau, Esq. N. S. No. I, December, 1864, Art. 
I, p. 129. 

cviii 9. Sei-yo ki-bun, or Annals of the Western Ocean, trans- 
lated by the Rev. S. R. Brown. Parts I and II. N. S. 
No. II, December, 1865, Art. IV, p. 53. 

cix 10. Idem— Part III. N.S. No. Ill, December, 1866, Art. 

III, p. 40. 

ex 11. Notes on the Coal fields and general Geology of the 
neighbourhood of Nagasaki, by Thos. W. Kingsmill, Esq. 
N. 8. No. V, December, 1868, Art. II, p. 24. 

G — Cambodia. 

cxi 1. The Remains of Ancient Kambodia, by Dr. Bastian. N. 
S. No. II, December, 1865, Art. VIII, p. 125. 

cxii 2. The Antiquities of Cambodia, by J. Thompson, f.r.g.s. 
Read, January 11th, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 & 1872, 
Art. IX, p. 197. 

H — Miscellaneous. 

cxiii 1. Inaugural Address, by Rev. E. C. Bridgman, d.d., the 
President of the Society. Delivered, October 16th, 1857. 
No. I, June, 1858, Art. I, p. 1. 

cxiv 2. Contribution to the Ethnology of Eastern Asia, by D. 
J. Macgowan, m.d. Read, November 17th, 1857. No. I, 
June, 1858, Art. IV, p. 103. 
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cxv 8. A Buddhist Shastra, translated from the Chinese, with 
an analysis and notes, by the Rev. J. Edkins, b.a. Read, 
November irth, 1867. No. I, June, 1858, Art. V, p. 107. 

cxvi 4. Chinese Bibliography, by D. J. Macgowan, m.d., Letter 
to the Secretary. Read, March 16th, 1858. No. II, May, 
1859, Art. Ill, p. 170. 

cxvii 5. The Ethics of the Chinese, with special reference to the 
Doctrines of Human Nature and Sin, by the Rev. Griffith 
John. Read, November 15th, 1859. Vol. II, No. I, Sep- 
tember, 1860, Art. II, p. 20. 

cxviii 6. Specimen of a new Font of Chinese Movable Type, be- 
longing to the Printing Office of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, by William Gamble, Esq. N. S. No. I, Decem- 
. ber, 1864, p. 145. 

cxix 7. The Hieroglyphic Character of the Chinese written lan- 
guage, by R. A. Jamieson, Esq. Read, November 13th, 
1865. N. S. No. II, December, 1865, Art. VII, p. 113. 

cxx 8. Remarks on the Water we use in Shanghai by Dr. Lam- 
prey, Surgeon H. M.'s 67th Regt. N. S. No. II, Decem- 
ber, 1865, p. 177. 

cxxi 9. Description of the Great Examination Hall at Canton, 
by J. G. Kerr, a.m., m.d. Read, November 13th, 1866. 
N. S. No. Ill, December, 1866, Art. IV, p. 63. 

cxxii 10. The Christianity of Hung Tsiu-tsuen, a Review of Tae- 
ping Books, by Robert James Forrest, Esq., H. B. M.'s- 
Acting Consul, Ning-po. N. S. No. IV, December, 1867, 
Art. IX, p. 187. 

cxxiii 11. The Obligations of China to Europe in the matter of 
Physical Science, acknowledged by eminent Chinese ; being 
extracts from the Preface to Tsang Kwo-fan's edition of 
Euclid, with brief introductory observations, by Rev. G. E. 
Moule. Read, June 12th, 1872. N. S. No. VII, 1871 
& 1872, p. 147. 

cxxiv 12. Notes on the Miao-fa-Uen-hua-cMngy a Buddhist 
Sutra in Chinese, by T. Watters, of H. B. M.'s Consular 
Service. Read, November 23rd, 1874. N. S. No. IX, 
1874, Art. IV, p. 89. 
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cxxv 13. President's Address. Delivered, February 13th, 1874. 
N. S. No. IX, Introduction, p. xxv. 

cxxvi 14. Record of Occurrences in China. Prepared by the 
Editorial Committee, June Ist, 1858. No. I, June, 1858, 
Art VII, p. 138. April 20th, 1859. No. II, May, 1859, 
Art. XI, p. 248. December 1 st, 1859. No. Ill, December, 
1859, ijt. VIII, p. 853. August 13th, 1860. Vol. II, 
No. I, September, 1860, Art. X, p. 105. 

cxzyii 15. Retrospect of Events in the North of China, during 
the years 1861 to 1864, by R. A. Jamieson, Esq. N. S. 
No. I, December, 1864, Art VII, p. 109. 

cxxviii 16. Idem during the year 1886, compiled by the Rev. 
Chas. H. Butcher, m.a. N. S. No. Ill, December, 1866, 
Art. IX, p. 113. 

cxxix 17. Retrospect of Events in China and Japan during the 
year 1865, by Thos. W. Kingsmill. N. S. No. II, Decern- 
ber, 1865, Art IX, p. 134. A.D. 1867, by Thos. W. 
Kingsmill, Esq. N.S. No. IV, December, 1867, Art. XIII, 
p. 251. A.D. 1868. N. S. No. V, December, 1868, Art 
X, p. 280. A.D. 1869 & 1870, by J. M. Canny, Esq. 
N. S. No. VI, Art. XII, p. 179. A.D. 1871 & 1872. 
N. S. No. VII, Art. XIII, p. 241. A.D. 1873. N. S. 
No. VIII, Art IX, p. 181. A.D. 1874, by the Rev. James 
Thomas. N. S. No. IX, Art. VII, p. 183. 

cxxx 18. Summary of Proceedings. N. S. No. I, December, 
1864, p. 146. No. II, December, 1865, p. 182. 
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NOTE. 



The Old Series of the Journal comprises 4 numbers >*- 

I, June 1858 (this is the only number pubUshed under the name 
of the Shanghai Literary and Scientific Society); II, May 1869; 

III, December 1859; Vol. II, No. I, September 1860. 

Of the New Series 9 numbers have been published : — 

I, December 1864; II, December 1865; III, December, 1866; 

IV, December 1867; V, December 1868; VI, 1869 & 1870; VII, 
1871 & 1872; VIII, 1873; and IX, 1874. 
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